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In  working  out  of  national  destiny  we  are  in  possession  of  a splendid  material  basis 
in  an  extensive  fertile  territory,  mineral  resources,  fisheries,  productive  industries,  and 
commercial  facilities. 

We  have  an  industrious  and  provident  people  for  the  development  of  these  resour- 
ces. Our  population  is  also  characterised  by  our  intelligent  patriotism,  and  is  blessed 
with  the  means  of  a broad  practical  intellectual  culture. 

We  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  national  sins  and  reaping  the  sad  consequences 
arising  therefrom. 

Some  years  ago  Jonathan  Dymond  wrote  a book  entitled,  “The  Principles  of  Mor- 
ality.” In  this  work  he  lays  down  three  principles  : 

(1)  Political  power  is  rightly  exercised,  only  when  it  is  possessed  by  consent  of 
the  community. 

(2)  Political  power  is  rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

(3)  Political  power  subserves  the  welfare  of  the  community  only  by  means  which 
the  Moral  Law  permits. 

Dymond  holds  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  this  will  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible. 

No  question  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  aright.  Politics  should  be  moral  principles 
applied  to  national  interests. 

It  is  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals  “Ye  cannot  spare  God  and  Mammon.” 

Nations  are  for  or  against  God.  This  is  manifested  by  their  political  policy,  laws, 
provisions  for  education,  and  the  guards  that  are  thrown  around  morality.  “ Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a nation,  but  sin  is  a reproach  to  any  people.” 

Spain,  for  illustration,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world,  and  was  at  the  zenith  of  national  glory.  The  Atlantic  washed  her  coast 
on  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  She  possessed  magnificent  rivers, 
and  unsurpassed  harbors.  Her  soil  yielded  almost  every  product  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.  Her  colonies  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But  she  dis- 
dainfully refused  to  receive  the  truths  of  an  open  Bible,  and  stamped  upon  the  reform- 
ation with  an  iron  heel.  Soon  her  strength  and  glory  began  to  depart.  Her  Colonies 
threw  off  her  authority,  her  material  resources  became  depleted,  and  to-day  she  stands 
a mendicant  at  the  gates  of  Christian  civilization,  consecrating  her  Sabbaths  to  dog 
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contests  and  bull  fights.  The  history  of  France  and  of  other  nations  impress  upon  us 
the  stern  reasons  that  “the  nations  that  will  not  serve  God  shall  perish.” 

Even  the  unrighteous  policy  of  a nation,  which  in  .other  regards  seeks  to  do  right, 
brings  upon  that  nation  disastrous  results. 

The  early  policy  of  the  English  Government  in  India  furnishes  an  illustration.  It 
defended  practices  it  knew  were  dishonoring  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man,  lest  a re- 
ligious commotion  should  interrupt  the  stream  of  gain  in  its  homeward  flow.  Even  as 
late  as  1852,  $3,750,000  were  paid  from  the  public  funds,  to  repair  heathen  temples, 
provide  new  idols,  and  support  a pagan  priesthood.  The  result  was  there  arose  such 
an  insurrection  as  has  not  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  History  is  a vast 
cemetery  in  which  monuments  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  ungodly  nations,  and  upon 
which  are  inscribed,  “ Perished  by  the  visitation  of  God.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a nation  that  does  a righteous  act,  even  at  the  cost  of  present 
sacrifice,  will  not  have  occasion  to  regret  it.  When  the  great  agitation  on  the  question 
of  slavery  came  to  an  issue  in  Great  Britain,  the  times  were  hard  and  taxes  heavy,  yet 
Pitt,  the  youthful  Prime  Minister,  in  one  of  his  most  effective  addresses,  tore  into  shreds 
the  sophisms  urged  by  the  defendants  of  the  iniquitous  traffic,  and  threw  the  influence  of 
his  Government  in  favor  of  giving  /20, 000, 000  sterling  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  the 
enslaved.  This  immense  burden  was  assumed  by  the  nation  in  the  interests  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

England  has  never  regretted  this  just  and  generous  act.  Let  some  sapient  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  propose  to-day  to  re-establish  the  slave  trade  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  and  what  kind  of  a reception  would  be  accorded  to  his  reso- 
lutiori  ? 

Where  is  property  most  valuable,  and  life  most  secure  ? Where  would  we  prefer 
to  make  our  permanent  home?  In  making  a selection  we  would  shun  some  of  the  sun- 
niest climes  and  those  richest  in  beauty  and  natural  productions,  and  we  would  choose 
the  land  where  intelligence,  just  law  and  righteousness  have  sway. 

Let  us  therefore,  guard  our  country  against  popular  sins,  and  political  corruption. 
Politics  are  not  necessarily  corrupt.  A politician  may  be  as  unselfish  as  a prophet,  and 
as  devoted  to  the  public  good  as  a philanthropist.  However,  instances  are  not  wanting 
in  which  persons,  who  seek  an  opportunity  of  serving  their  country,  are  merely  endeav- 
ouring to  arrange  to  make  their  country  serve  them. 
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An  ancient  legend  said  whatever  Midas  touched  would  turn  to  gold — but  to-day 
touch  many  men  with  gold  and  they  will  turn  to  anything. 

Let  us  seek  to  purify  and  keep  honest,  the  ballot  box.  It  should  be  the  accurate 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

“ A weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod  ; 

But  execute  a freeman’s  will, 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God; 

And  from  its  force,  nor  doors,  nor  locks, 

Can  shield  you  : ’tis  the  ballot-box.” 

The  inconsistency  of  a dishonest  ballot  is  put  as  follows  by  a poetical  wit: — 

TWIN  BALLOT3 

“ Along  in  November  when  chill  was  the  weather. 

Two  ballots  were  cast  in  a box  together  ; 

They  nestled  up  close  like  brother  to  brother, 

You  could’nt  tell  one  of  the  votes  from  the  other. 

CHORUS. 

They  were  both  rum  votes. 

And  sanctioned  the  license  plan; 

But  one  was  cast  by  a jolh'^  old  Brewer, 

And  one  by  a Sunday  school  man. 

The  Sunday  school  man — no  man  could  be  truer. 

Kept  busy  all  summer  denouncing  the  brewer  ; 

But  his  fever  cooled  off  with  the  change  of  the  weather. 

And  late  in  the  autumn  they  voted  together. 

The  Sunday  school  man  has  always  been  noted 
For  fighting  saloons,  except  when  he  voted ; 

He  piled  up  his  prayers  with  a holy  perfection. 

Then  knocked  them  all  down  on  the  day  of  election. 

The  foxy  old  brewer  was  cheerful  and  mellow  ; 

Said  he  ; “I  admire  that  Sunday  scho.,1  fellow, 
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He’s  true  to  his  church — to  his  party  he’s  truer. 

He  talks  for  the  Lord,  but  he  votes  for  the  brewer.” 

If  our  national  interests  are  well  conserved,  our  youth  educated  upon  a liberal  and 
practical  basis,  our  laws  righteously  made,  and  impartially  executed,  our  personal, 
family,  social  and  national  life  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  word  of 
God,  then  shall  “Beautiful  Canada”  in  due  time  take  her  place  amongst  the  prosperous 
and  stable  nations  of  the  earth  because  she  has  built  her  national  structure  upon  the  en- 
during rock. 

Then  can  we  adapt  and  adopt  the  stirring  words  of  Longfellow  when  he  says, 

Thou  too,  sail  on,  O ship  of  state  ; 

Sail  on.  Dominion,  Strong  and  great. 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  rail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a forge,  in  what  a heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee. 


Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears 
Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee. 
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SKUfCfnl — (Continued)  . 

^ ^ jTVENTS  are  only  winged  shuttles  which  fly  from  one  side  of  the  loom  of  life  to  the 
other,  bearing  the  many-colored  threads  out  of  which  the  fabrics  of  personal 
character,  and  national  greatness  are  formed.” 

83^  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1763,  all  the  Colonial  possessions  upon  this  continent 
came  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain.  The  Colonists,  by  formal  resolution  in  their 
Legislatures,  expressed  their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  King  and  Government  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  years  after,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  American  Colonies  is 


BONNE  STE.  ANNE  (Old  Church). 


acknowledged  to  have  been  just  and  generous.  Mr.  Otis,  a prominent  orator  of  that  day, 
publicly  stated  in  Boston  that  the  colonists  had  abundant  reasons  to  rejoice  that  the 
French  rule  had  been  thrown  off,  and  that  British  authority  now  literally  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  great  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  further  said,  ” We  may  safely  conclude  from  his  majesty’s  wise  administration 
hitherto,  that  liberty  and  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  will  be  co-extended,  improved, 
and  preserved  to  the  latest  posterity.  No  other  constitution  of  civil  government  has  yet 
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appeared  in  the  world  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great  purposes  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Those  jealousies  that  some  weak  and  wicked  minds  have  endeavored  to  in- 
spire with  regard  to  the  colonies,  had  their  birth  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  had  not  remained  there  forever.  The  true  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
her  colonies  are  mutual ; and  what  God  in  his  providence  has  united  let  no  man  dare 
attempt  to  put  asunder.” 

This  same  orator  in  a few  years  was  the  most  eloquent  agitator  against  British  rule 
in  America,  and  the  most  rabbid  advocate  of  independence.  The  impartial  student  of 
the  history  of  British  rule  in  America  after  1763,  will  conclude  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment sadly  misunderstood  the  requirements  of  the  colonists,  and  evidently  made  the  at- 
tempt to  enfeeble  what  was  colonial,  and  strengthen  what  was  imperial. 

Successive  Acts  of  Parliament  restricted  or  removed  some  right  or  privilege  that  by 
inheritance  was  dear  to  the  colonists,  most  of  whom  were  of  English  birth  or  extraction. 

The  first  act  of  the  Home  Government  which  called  forth  strong  dissent  from  the 
colonists,  was  the  enactment  of  the  Navigator’s  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give 
England  a monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  by  confining  the  transportation  of  goods  to 
English  ships,  and  by  placing  a heavy  duty  upon  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries. 
The  revenue  this  secured  was  not  to  be  paid  into  the  colonial  treasuries,  but  into  the 
English  exchequer,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Under  this  Act,  American  dealers  we*re  prevented  by  law,  from  making  direct  im- 
portations of  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  spices  and  other  articles  of  common  use.  These  goods 
were  first  to  be  shipped  to  England,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  America,  causing  de- 
lay and  increased  cost.  Colonial  traders  largely  disregarded  this  law,  and  obtained  the 
goods  they  required  by  smuggling.  At  length  the  Home  Authorities  resolved  to  put  an  ; 
end  to  this  violation  of  law,  and  caused  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  to  be  seized,  and 
the  contraband  goods  confiscated.  As  a result,  serious  riots  frequently  occurred,  and 
much  bitter  feeling  against  British  rule  aroused. 

Another  cause  of  grievance  to  the  colonists  was  the  placing  a stamp  duty  on  all  legal  I 
documents.  Although  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  course  of  a year,  yet  the  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  continued  by  a light  duty  on  tea  and  other  goods.  ; 
The  colonists  refused  to  receive  the  taxable  commodities. 

So  high  did  feeling  run,  that  in  December  1773,  a company  of  men,  disguised  as 
Indians,  threw  into  Boston  harbor  the  tea  on  board  the  East  India  vessels,  amounting  to 
340  chests.  The  Home  Government  resolved  to  punish  this  open  act  of  rebellion 
against  authority,'  and  did  so  by  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  sending  troops  to 
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enforce  submission.  This  was  done  against  the  strong  protests  of  some  of  England’s 
most  worthy  statesmen. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  “You  can  fool  a part  of  the  people  all  the' time;  you 
can  fool  all  the  people  a part  of  the  time;  but  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.’’ 
A Congress  of  Colonists  was  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1774  to  discuss  the 
situat’o  i,  and  determine  what  should  be  done.  All  the  colonies  excepting  Georgia  and 
Cana,  sent  delegates.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  Congress  sent  out  three  ad- 
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dresses;  one  to  King  George  III,  asking  for  their  rights  and  liberties;  one  to  the  British 
public  setting  forth  their  claim  of  rights;  and  one  to  the  people  of  Canada,  asking  theu 
co-operation  in  resisting  English  oppression.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  petition,  and  continued  the  unwise  policy  of  coercion. 

The  colonists  armed  themselves,  and  prepared  to  resist,  what  they  conceived  to  be 
unreasonable  demands.  It  was  not  long  before  a collision  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  the  king,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  colonists,  thus  beginning,  what  proved  to  be  a 
long  and  disastrous  war. 

Because  Canada  declined  to  join  in  the  revolt,  the  insurgents  sent  one  army,  under 
General  Arnold,  against  Quebec,  and  another,  under  General  Montgomery,  against  Mon- 
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treal.  Montreal  was  taken,  and  in  a very  short  time,  all  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
Quebec,  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Montgomery,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, hastened  to  join  Arnold  in  his  attack  upon  this  key  to  the  whole  situation.  But 
grand  ojd  Quebec,  which  had  so  frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  enemies,  again  ren- 
dered unavailing  the  combined  strength  and  skill  of  the  two  generals.  Montgomery  lost 
his  life,  and  Arnold  was  seriously  wounded,  and  the  discomfited  invading  force,  was, 
during  the  following  summer,  driven  from  the  country.  Our  space  forbids  us  pursuing 
this  interesting  history  in  detail. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  General  Congress  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  1776  issued  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  setting  forth  at  length  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Then 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  began  in  earnest,  and  was  continued  until  Oct.  19th,  1782, 
when  the  British  troops  surrendered  to  the  alien  French  and  American  forces,  at  York- 
town,  in  Virginia.  In  September,  1783,  Great  Britain  by  treaty  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

There  are  several  facts  connected  with  this  stirring  history  that  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Although  George  III  was  despotic,  and  many  of  his  ministers,  and  public  men  of 
the  day,  were'  mercenary  and  corrupt,  yet  many  distinguished  statesmen,  such  as 
Chatham,  Camden,  Fox,  Burke,  Cavendish,  and  many  others,  and  many  of  the  best 
citizens  of  England,  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Colonists,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  King  and  his  Government. 

With  the  perversity  so  common  in  human  nature,  the  insurgent  Colonists  soon  for- 
got what  England  had  done  for  them  ; the  war  she  had  undertaken  against  France  in 
their  behalf,  in  which  she  sacrificed  thousands  of  British  lives  and  millions  of  British  •' 
money,  and  the  help  she  had  afforded  them  in  many  ways,  and  now  they  sought  the 

alliance  of  the  very  French  people  who  had  sought  to  destroy  them  for  the  past  100  ; 

i 

years,  and  against  whom  England  had  defended  them.  < 

Although  France  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolting  Colonists  against  her  • 
old  enemy,  yet  the  French  Canadians  remained  firm  in  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign, 
notwithstanding  the  promises,  appeals,  and  attacks  of  their  countrymen  to  the  south,  j 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  continued  loyal  to  Great 
Britain. 

Persistent,  but  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Iroquois  Indians  to  for- 
sake their  allegiance  to  the  British  standard.  This  result  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Joseph  Brant,  a capable  and  intelligent  Chief  of  the  tribe.  He  did  excellent 
service  during  the  revolutionary  war  of  1776,  and  at  the  close  of  it  removed  to  Canada, 
and  obtained  from  Governor  Haldimand,for  the  Six  Nations,  the  grant  of  a large  territory 
on  the  Grand  River.  The  City  of  Brantford,  or  Brant’s  ford,  was  named  after  him,  as 
was  also  the  county  in  which  the  city  is  located. 
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Joseph  Brant  was  a fine  specimen  of  a Christian  Indian,  and  did  much  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  oi"  his  people. 

The  Puritans  were  driven  from  England  by  what  they  believed  was  harsh  and  un- 
just treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  amongst  the  Colonists,  formed  an 
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element  that  could  easily  be  stirred  to  disloyalty,  and  that  would  largely  magnify  sup- 
posed grievances. 

But  what  is  specially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  Colonists 
in  America  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain,  and  who  felt  there  was  a better  way  of  redressing 
grievances  than  by  resort  to  arms.  The  great  purpose  these  subjects  had  in  view  was 
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to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  were  therefore  called  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  or  U.  E.  Loyalists.  They  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  contempt,  and 
bitter  hatred,  by  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  country. 
During  the  war  they  were  subject  to  much  privation,  and  to  many  kinds  of  insults,  even 
to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  especially  when  that  Independence  was 
secured,  these  Loyalists  were  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  dominant  party. 
The  declaration  of  independence  had  been  made  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  promoting  it  ; but  the  authors  of  it  placed  burdens  upon  their  fellow- 
subjects  who  did  not  agree  with  them,  tenfold  more  grievous  than  those  from  which  they 
themselves  had  fought  to  be  freed. 

Thousands  of  these  U.  E.  Loyalists  abandoned  their  property,  positions,  and  some- 
times friends,  and  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  order  to  enjoy  protection  and  liberty  under  the  flag 
they  loved. 

The  British  Government  dealt  promptly  and  liberally  with  these  loyal  subjects. 
About  ^15,000,000  were  distributed  amongst  them  to  supply  present  wants  and  to  assist 
them  in  getting  a start  in  life  again. 

A field  officer  was  given  5,000  acres  of  land,  a captain  3,000,  a subaltern  2,000,  and 
a private  200  acres.  The  new  settlers  were  supplied  with  farming  implements,  building 
materials,  provisions,  and  some  clothing  for  the  first  two  years.  Many  romantic  tales 
are  told,  and  many  deeds  of  noble  daring  are  recorded,  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
in  our  beloved  Canada  of  these  sturdy  loyal  pioneers. 

This  noble  race  of  men  and  women  has  passed  away,  but  their  descendents  still 
abide  in  our  midst,  and  can  justly  feel  proud  to  have  come  from  such  worthy  parentage. 

LA  BONNE  STE.  ANNE. 

At  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Quebec,  is 
situated  this  now  famous  village  of  a few  hundred  inhabitants. 

Its  chief  attraction  is  the  alleged  miraculous  cures  effected  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  relics  of  Ste.  Anne,  and  by  the  intercession  of  this  saint.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ste.  Anne  was  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  her 
body  had  reposed  for  several  years  in  the  cathedral  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  removed  to 
France,  and  placed  in  a subterranean  chapel  in  St.  Auspice  for  safe  keeping.  Barbarian 
hordes  overran  the  country  and  obliterated  the  Church. 
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Seven  hundred  years  later  Charlemagne  visited  the  town,  and  while  worshipping  in 
the  Cathedral,  he  saw  a bright  light  emanating  from  a grotto,  the  atmosphere  being,  at 
the  same  time,  laden  with  a delicious  fragrance  from  the  same  source.  These  incidents 
led  to  the  recovery  of  the  forgotten  remains  of  Ste.  Anne,  for  the  relics  of  which,  there 
has  been  great  veneration  from  that  day  to  the  present,  throughout  France.  The  Colon- 
ists, who  settled  in  Canada,  brought  with  them  this  devotion,  and  in  1658  erected  in  her 
honor,  the  plain  church  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  There  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  a 
little  child,  three  times  saw  heavenly  visions,  on  the  site  of  this  church.  On  the  third 
appearance  the  Virgin  commanded  the  little  one  to  tell  the  people  that  they  should  build 
a church  on  the  spot.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  the  work  being  performed  chiefly  by 
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devoted  habitants.  Parkman  records  the  statement,  that  a workman,  racked  with  rheu- 
matism, was  instantaneously  cured  as  he  placed  three  stones  in  the  foundation,  in  honor 
probably  of  Ste.  Anne,  Ste.  Joachim,  and  their  daughter,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  fame  of  this  cure  spread  far  and  wide,  and  drew  to  this  shrine  many  others  who 
were  afflicted.  Valuable  presents,  and  venerated  relics  were  sent  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  to  this  Church,  and  navigators,  in  time  of  danger,  vowed  if  Ste.  Anne  would  bring 
them  safely  to  land,  they  would  lay  at  her  feet  some  valuable  gift.  Here  are  to  be  found 
rare  and  fostly  paintings,  a silver  reliquary  set  in  precious  stones,  and  a massive  silver 

crucifix, 
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In  1876  this  primitive  structure  was  replaced  by  the  present  magnificent  building, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet  high  internally, 
with  a number  of  lateral  chapels,  and  a large  sacristy.  It  is  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
and  its  twin  towers  rise  to  a height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  Over  the  door-: 
way.  is  a colossal  statue  of  Ste.  Anne,  of  exceptional  beauty.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance  are  pyramids  of  crutches  and  implements  of  various  kinds,  left  by  invalids  who 
claimed  to  have  found  relief  or  perfect  cure  by  their  visit  to  this  sacred  shrine.  The  in- 
terior of  this  edifice  rivals  the  most  famous  cathedrals  in  the  world  in  beauty  and  impos- 
ing grandeur.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  Ste.  Anne  is  marvellous, 
reaching  some  years  to  more  than  one. hundred  thousand. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  pronounce  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  miraculous 
cures  said  to  be  effected  at  this  place  ; but  candor  compel  us  to  say,  numerous  infirmities 
seem  to  have  disappeared,  as  the  worshippers  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  evident  sincerity,  and  the  simple  faith  of  those  who  come  hither 

i 

seeking  relief,  and  whatever  may  be  the  potent  agency,  if  the  suffering  and  infirm  are 
healed,  the  benevolent  will  rejoice. 

WATER  FALLS. 

The  number  and  beauty  of  the  waterfalls  on  the  streams  flowing  into  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller.  We  can  do  little  more  than  name  a few 
of  the  many  that  abound  in  Eastern  Quebec.  The  Grande  Riviere  Ste.  Anne  is,  through- 
out its  whole  course,  little  more  than  a succession  of  rushing  rapids,  bounding  cascades, 
and  stupendous  cataracts.  The  beautiful  illustrations  in  this  number  will  give  the  reader 
some  faint  conception  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  scener\-  along  this  river,  whether 
the  view  is  from  the  base  of  the  lofty  precipices,  or  from  the  summits  into  what  seems 
almost  fathomless  gorges.  In  one  part  of  its  course  the  Ste.  Anne  is  divided  into  three 
channels.  Two  of  these  rush  down  their  rocky  beds,  leaping  from  shelf  to  shelf,  shoot- 
ing through  narrow  gorges,  or  leaping  from  the  summit  of  lofty  precipices,  until  at  length 
they  unite  at  the  bottom  in  a large  circular  basin  called  “ The  Devil’s  Kettle.”  Furtherup 
the  Ste.  Anne,  the  romantically  situated  village  of  St.  Ferreol,  is  nestled  amidst  surround- 
ing hills.  Not  far  distant  is  that  remarkable  cascade.  The  Seven  Falls.  The  traveller  will 
be  well  repaid  for  a visit  to  the  picturesque  Falls  of  Lorette,  and  to  the  stately  and  mag- 
nificent Chaudiere,  with  its  trinity  of  streams,  and  to  many  other  falls  which  possess 
attractions  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence  a little  further,  it  suddenly  expands  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  south  bank  can  scarcely  be  seen.  At  a short  distance  to  the  right  is  situ- 
ated Grosse  Isle,  specially  knowm  as  the  Quarantine  Station  for  Canada,  where  emigrant 
ships  are  detained  until  thoroughly  inspected. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

The  “ noble  red  men,”  as  the  Indians  are  sometimes  called,  have  a melancholy  his- 
tory. Two  centuries  and  a half  ago  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams  and  the  light  of  their 
camp  fires  rose  here  and  there  in  the  valleys,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississipi  and  the  great  lakes.  The  shouts  of  victory  and  the  revelry 
of  the  war  dance  rang  through  the  mountains  and  the  glades,  while  the  well-directed 
arrow  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  whistled  through  the  forest  on  their  destructive  mission 
in  times  of  war  between  contending  tribes. 

They  had  little  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  in  the  forests  found  their 
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cradles,  their  homes,  and  their  graves.  They  delighted  in  fishing  and  in  the  chase,  and 
in  these  primitive  times  secured  a comfortable  livelihood  thereby. 

These  native  tribes  received  in  a friendly  spirit  the  early  settlers  in  Canada,  taught 
them  how  to  provide  for  many  of  their  wants,  and  thus  helped  them  to  endure  many  of 
their  privations.  The  Indians  were  then  numerous  and  strong  and  the  white  men  few 
and  largely  defenceless.  The  whites  were  accustomed  to  receiving  kindnesses  and  hos- 
pitality from  their  dusky  brothers.  In  1603,  when  Samuel  de  Champlain  and  a company 
of  Frenchmen  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River  they  were  kindly  received  and 
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' hospitably  entertained  by  the  Indians.  In  fact  a feast  was  prepared  for  the  visitors  and 
was  served  in  genuine  native  fashion,  for  the  Indians  knew  no  other  way  so  well  to  show 
their  friendship. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  cultured  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  the  fastidious  cere- 
monies of  public  banquets,  and  the  courtesies  of  family  life,  being  entertained  by  pagan 
Indians  in  the  wilds  of  a new  country.  What  a sublime  farce  for  these  Frenchmen  to 
pretend  to  be  perfectly  at  home,  and  to  be  delighted,  when  their  hosts  asked  them  to 
follow  their  example  and  squat  on  the  ground  around  the  fire  that  had  cooked  their  food; 
all  things  being  now  in  readiness  the  hosts,  with  aboriginal  gusto,  dip  their  unwashed 
fingers  into  the  pot  of  boiled  duck  (feathers  and  all) , and  wrenching  off  a leg  or  a wing, 
unceremoniously  give  it  a place  in  the  vacant  orifices  in  their  dirty  and  painted  faces,  and 

motion  to  their  guests  to  help  themselves  in  a similar  manner.  But  French  politeness, 

§ 

no  doubt,  constrained  Champlain  and  his  associates  to  accept  the  rude  hospitality  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

What  a wonderful  change  has  taken  place  since  then  in  the  appearance  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Aborigines.  Cultivated  farms,  villages,  cities,  and  all 
the  accompaniments  of  a Christian  civilization  have  appeared  where  was  the  wild  wilder- 
ness, and  the  dusky  denizen  of  the  forest  that  occupied  this  land  of  fish,  and  fur,  and 
game,  has  passed  on  into  the  great  hereafter.  The  aggressive  white  man  has  ex- 
tinguished their  camp  fires,  exterminated  their  game,  ploughed  up  their  graves,  and 
gradually  driven  their  descendants  back  from  the  centres  of  civilization. 

Many  of  those  once  mighty  tribes  live  only  in  their  names,  while  others  that  still 
linger  in  secluded  parts  of  this  continent  are  like  the  lone  column  of  a temple  in  ruins, 
exhibiting  but  the  sad  relics  of  a former  strength ’and  beauty.  The  causes  of  this  fading 
away  are  numerous.  War  is  one  of  them.  When  Champlain  explored  the  country^  He 
found  the  Indian  tribes  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  May,  1690,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  and  proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  came  to  a 
tributary  of  this  river  flowing  from  the  southward.  Champlain  and  his  dusky  allies 
made  their  way  up  this  stream,  and  at  length  came  to  a beautiful  lake,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  this  intrepid  adventurer.  At  the  further  extremity  of  this  lake  a band 
of  the  Iroquois  was  encountered.  A sharp  and  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  Canada,  white  men  took  part  in  shedding  Indian  blood.  This  unfortunate 
beginning  subjected  the  Colonists  for  many  years  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  the 
hands  of  the  avenging  Iroquois.  These  daring  warriors  trailed  the  white  man  thraugh 
the  forests,  and  tracked  him  over  the  streams,  and  succeeded  alas!  too  frequently,  both 
in  the  wood,  and  on  the  plain,  in  scalping  his  white  enemy.  The  Algonquins,  and  the 
Hurons  were  allies  of  the  French,  while  the  Iroquois  were  friendly  to  the  English,  so  that 
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in  the  wars  of  these  early  days,  not  only  were  whites  arrayed  against  each  other,  but 
Indians  were  hostile  to  their  brothers.  These  alliances  were  formed  for  unworthy  and 
selfish  purposes,  and  resulted  in  evil  to  all  concerned.  In  T646  the  wily  Iroquois 
arranged  a comprehensive  plan  of  attack,  by  which  they  purposed  to  exterminate  the 
French  Colonists.  Through  the  failure  of  some  of  the  band  to  carryout  the  part  assigned 
to  them,  the  scheme  was  not  successful,  although  many  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed. 
A company  of  soldiers  was  sent  out  from  France  to  protect  the  settlers,  and  to  endeavour 
to  secure  peace,  but  despite  all  their  efforts,  and  the  labors  of  Missionaries  in  the  interests 
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of  peace,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1648,  the  revengeful  Iroquois  carried  into  effect  a skillfully 
laid  plot  to  exterminate  the  Huron  settlement  of  St.  Joseph.  They  slew  the  whole  popu- 
lation, numbering  seven  hundred,  burned  every  wigwam,  and  even  the  Church,  and 
threw  the  mangled  remains  of  Pere  Daniel,  the  Jesuit  Missionary,  its  pastor,  into  the 
flames.  Through  many  succeeding  years  a great  loss  of  life  and  property  resulted  from 
tribal  jealousies  and  supposed  rival  interests.  The  history  of  these  early  years  of  our 
beloved  Canada  furnishes  many  sad  illustrations  of  how  greed  for  gain  and  power  will 
cause  men  to  disregard  the  lives  and  interests  of  others.  Treaties  were  made,  but  to  be 
broken,  when  the  welfare  of  either  party  seemed  to  demand  it.  These  wars  were  des- 
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tructive  of  the  Indians,  and  subsequent  wars  exterminated  some  of  the  tribes,  and  greaty 
weakened  others.  How  blessed  would  have  been  the  results,  if  hostilities  could  have 
been  suspended  in  the  manner  so  beautifully  pictured  in  Hiawatha,  by  Longfellow.  He 
describes  the  coming  together  of  the  hostile  tribes  : 


“ With  their  weapons  and  their  war  gear 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other ; 

In  their  faces  stern  defiance. 

In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages. 

The  hereditary  hatred. 

The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 

The  creator  of  the  nations. 

Looked  upon  them  with  compassion. 

With  paternal  love  and  pity  ; 

Looked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
But  as  quarrels  among  children. 

But  as  feuds  and  fights  of  children  ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  hand. 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures. 

To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever. 

By  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand  ; 

Spoke  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
As  the  sound  of  far-off  waters, 

Falling  into  deep  abysses, 

Warning,  chiding,  spoke  in  this  wise : 

“ O,  my  children  ! my  poor  children  ! 
Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  warning. 

From  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spiiit,  ' 
From  the  Master  of  Life,  who  made  you  ! 
I have  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 

I have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in, 

I have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 

I have  given  you  doe  and  reindeer, 

I have  given  you  brant  and  beaver. 

Filled  the  marshes  full  of  wild-fowl. 

Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes  ; 

Why,  then,  are  you  not  contented  ? 

Why  then  will  you  hunt  each  other  ? 

I am  weary  of  your  quarrels, 
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Weary  of  your  wars  and  bloodshed, 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance, 

Of  your  wranglings  and  dissensions  ; 

All  your  strength  is  in  your  union. 

All  your  danger  is  in  discord  ; 

Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward. 

And  as  brothers  live  together. 

I will  send  a Prophet  to  you, 

A Deliverer  of  the  nations. 

Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you. 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
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If  you  listen  to  his  counsels. 

You  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  war,nings  pass  unheeded. 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish  1” 


The  Great  Spirit  then  counsels  them  to  wash  the  war  paint  from  their  faces,  bury 
their  war-clubs  and  weapons,  smoke  the  peace-pipe  together,  and  live  henceforward  as 
brothers.  The  warriors  promptly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Spirit,  threw  aside  their 
weapons  of  war,  and  leaped  into  the  river  for  cleansing. 
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“ From  the  river  came  the  warriors, 

Clean  and  washed  from  all  their  war  paint 
— On  the  banks  their  clubs  they  buried, 

Buried  all  their  warlike  weapons — 

Gitche  Manito,  the  might)’, 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  creator. 

Smiled  upcn  his  helpless  children.” 

In  silence  the  warriors  smoked  the  peace-pipes,  and  departed  each  one  homeward, 

“ While  the  Master  of  Life,  ascending. 

Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains. 

Through  the  doorways  of  the  heaven. 

Vanished  from  before  their  faces. 

In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him. 

The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe.” 

Another  cause  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Indians  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction 
amongst  them  of  the  vices  of  the  white  man.  While  living  in  an  uncivilized  condition, 
away  from  vicious  whites,  the  Indians  are  increasing,  but  when  living  in  close  proximity 
to  the  whites  they  are  dying  out.  One  of  the  greatest  hinderances  Missionary  laborers 
have  to  meet  in  their  work  among  the  red  men,  is  the  degradation  caused  by  vicious 
white  men,  also  the  methods  employed  by  the  whites  in  obtaining  a livelihood  are  so 
different  from  those  to  which  Indians  are  accustomed,  that  when  the  white  man’s  course 
is  pursued  the  Indian  is  subject  to  want,  depletion  of  physical  stamina,  and  premature 
death.  He  may  escape  these  results  by  removal  to  more  congenial  surroundings. 

In  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  Quebec  some  tribes  that  still  linger  with  us  furnish 
excellent  guides  for  tourists,  huntsmen  and  anglers.  They  have  not  lost  their  original 
skill  in  making  and  handling  a canoe.  In  every  step  of  the  process  of  constructing  these 
fragile  barks  they  illustrate  the  marvellous  exactness  of  Longfellow’s  description  in  Hia- 
watha, when  he  says  ; 

“ Thus  the  birch  canoe  was  buildcd 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 

And  the  forest’s  life  was  in  it. 

All  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 

All  the  lightness  of  the  birch  tree. 

All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 

• All  the  larch’s  supple  sinews  ; 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a yellow  leaf  in  autumn. 

Like  a yellow  water-lily,” 
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The  Indian  is  remarkable  for  his  hospitality,  his  remembrance  of  a kindness,  and 
for  his  harboring  of  a revengeful  spirit  if  injured.  An  incident  illustrative  of  the  latter 
trait  is  connected  with  the  St.  Regis  tribe,  located  near  Montreal.  In  this  Indian  village 
is  a Church,  whose  bell,  on  its  passage  from  France,  was  captured  by  an  English  cruiser, 
taken  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  sold  to  the  Church  at  Deerfield,  in  the  same  State.  The  St. 
Regis  Indians,  hearing  of  the  capture  and  the  destination  of  the  bell,  proceeded  stealthily 
to  Deerfield,  attacked  the  town,  massacred  forty-seven  of  the^  inhabitants,  and  brought 
one  hundred  and  twelve  captives  back  with  them  along  with  the  bell,  which  now  hangs 
in  St.  Regis  Church. 

Our  Government,  and  the  Churches  our  land  have  dealt  kindly  and  generously 
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with  our  Indians,  and  have  had  far  less  trouble  with  them  than  have  the  Government 
and  the  Churches  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a sad  fact  that  the  original  occupants  of  the 
soil,  and  who  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our  country,  are  now 
rarely  seen  in  the  centres  of  civilization. 

DOWN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  scenery  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec,  is  varied  and  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. There  are  islets  cutting  their  way  to  a considerable  distance  into  the  coast, 
islands  well  cultivated  and  islands  covered  with  rock  and  forest,  villages  beautifully  situ- 
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ated  but  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  well  cultivated  farms  that  slope 
gently  down  to  the  water’s  edge  ; and  on  the  north  shore,  especially  between  CapTour- 
mente  and  Tadoussac,  the  country  is  little  more  than  a chaos  of  rock-hills  and  moun- 
tains thrown  together  in  wild  confusion,  and  uninhabitable,  yet  presenting  many  gems 
for  the  artist’s  brush,  and  the  writer’s  pen.  This  region  has  long  been  a favourite  sum- 
mer resort  for  thousands  from  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  On  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  delightful 
retreats  where  visitors  find  all  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  in  hotel  life,  combined  . 
with  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  bathing,  sight-seeing,  and  a bracing  atmosphere.  On  the 
south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  situated  Kamouraska,  Riviere  du  Loup,  Cacouna, 
Rimouski,  Metis,  Matane  and  Bic  ; while  on  the  north  shore  are  found  such  desirable 
points  as  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  Murray  Bay,  etc. 

THE  SAUGENAY  RIVER. 

As  early  as  in  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  on  his  second  voyage  to  Canada,  landed  and 
remained  for  a time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saugenay,  but  it  was  not  until  1603  that  a per- 
manent settlement  was  made  here.  It  was  composed  of  a company  of  French  fur  trad- 
ers, and  was  called  Tadoussac.  Samuel  de  Champlain  was  a member  of  this  company, 
and  then  began  his  wonderful  career  in  Canada.  These  Frenchmen  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  Indians,  a chief  reason,  no  doubt,  being  the  fact  that  an  Indian,  who  had 
been  taken  to  France,  was  now  brought  back  by  Champlain,  and  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  treatment  he  had  received  in  France,  and  that  the  King  desired  to  send  out  Colon- 
ists to  Canada  who  would  assist  the  Indians  in  making  peace  with  their  enemies,  or  in 
mastering  them. 

Champlain  explored  the  Saugenay  for  a considerable  distance,  and  on  his  return 
built  at  Tadoussac  a cluster  of  wooden  huts  and  storehouses,  and  left  sixteen  men  to 
carry  on  the  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians.  This  soon  became  the  most  important  trad- 
ing post  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  year  of  the  establishrhent  of  this  post,  the  first 
mass  was  said  there,  in  a chapel  built  of  branches,  “ while  two  soldiers  kept  flies  off  the 
priest  with  green  boughs.”  Here  stands  the  first  Church  built  in  Canada  in  1671.  Here 
also  once  stood  the  first  stone  and  mortar  building  ever  erected  in  America.  A cluster  of 
pine  trees,  over  two  hundred  years  old,  has  grown  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a 
Jesuit  establishment  that  was  once  in  operation  in  this  locality. 

The  Saguenay  is  the  deepest  river  in  the  world,  a line  of  150 fathoms  failing  in  some 
places  to  reach  the  bottom.  A recent  traveller  says  of  this  grand  but  sombre  stream 
“from  the  mouth  upward  for  miles  not  a house,  nor  fence,  nor  field,  nor  bird,  nor  beast 
met  the  eye.  In  the  whole  route  I saw  butjone  solitary  water  fowl.” 
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The  shores  are  composed  principally  of  granite,  and  at  almost  every  bend  an  impos- 
ing bluff  towers  into  the  air.  One  of  these  is  a perpendicular  rock,  nine  hundred  feet 
high,  being  the  abrupt  termination  of  a lofty  plateau,  called  “ TheTableau.”  Some  of 
these  bluffs  are  dark  colored  granite  as  smooth  as  if  they  had  received  the  polishing 
' strokes  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  But  the  most  impressive  elevations  on  the  banks  of  this 
wonderful  river  are  Cape  Trinity,  1600  feet  high,  and  Cape  Eternity  rising  to  the  height 
of  1800  feet.  They  are  located  on  the  south  bank,  about  six  miles  above  St.  John’s  Bay. 
There  is  a grandeur  and  sublimity  about  them  which  is  indescribable,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  the  most  imposing  natural  objects  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  The  water  is  said  to 
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be  as  deep  five  feet  from  the  base  of  these  rocks  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
in  some  places,  by  actual  measurement,  it  is  found  to  be  one  thousand  feet.  Cape 
Trinity  actually  impends  over  its  base  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  Attempts  have  fre- 
quently been  made  to  describe  the  weird  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  and  to  place  upon 
canvass  an  adequate  representation  of  it,  but  all  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  reality.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  This  is  indeed  the  land  where  the  fabled  battle  of  the 
gods  and  the  giants  took  place,  and  where  mountains  were  piled  on  mountains,  where 
the  impious  sons  of  earth  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens. 

The  Saguenay  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  for  fifty  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is,  for  this  distance,  from  one  to  one  and  a half  miles  wide.  It  is  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  the  principal  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John. 
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EARLY  MISSIONARES.  : 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  in  Canada,  great  zeal  was  displayed  by  the  | 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  aborigines.  Old  France  i 
drew  resources  and  agents,  not  only  from  the  common  people,  but  also  from  persons  of  1. 
wealth,  rank,  and  even  royalty,  to  carry  on  this  commendable  work.  I 

The  dreary  wilderness  of  the  new  world,  the  hordes  of  savages  that  roamed  through  J 
them,  and  the  privations  and  hardships  to  be  endured  in  ministering  to  their  spiritual  S 
wants,  repelled  the  indolent,  the  ambitious,  and  those  who  were  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  t 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  in  his  brilliant  historical  narrative  entitled,  “The  Jesuits  of  t 
North  America,’’  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  hardships  ^and  achievements  of  these  I 
early  missionaries,  which  have  become  a lasting  monument  to  their  praise.  » 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Lower  Canada  was  established  by  four  Recollet  ' 
Fathers,  who  were  brought  from  France,  for  this  purpose,  by  Champlain,  in  1615.  The 
first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  Mgr.  de  Laval,  who  was  appointed  in  1659.  The  first 
regular  Protestant  Church  services  held  in  Lower  Canada  were  in  Recollet  Chapels, 
kindly  granted  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec,  and  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Montreal. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  these  missionaries  devoted  themselves  was  learning  ^ 
the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered.  As  soon  as  practicable,  schools  t 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  a hospital  for  the  sick  were  established. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  these  early  laborers  were  sincere,  and  thoroughly  ' 

believed  what  they  taught.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  doctrines  and  methods  of 
these  Jesuits,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a fervor  more  intense,  a self-abne- 
gation more  complete,  a self-devotion  more  constant  and  enduring,  will  scarcely  find  its 
record  on  the  pages  of  human  history. 

They  were  also  most  courageous.  In  1647  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  wrote:  “Do  ! 
not  imagine  that  the  rage  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  loss  of  many  Christians  can  bring  to 

naught  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  blood.  We  f 

shall  die;  we  shall  be  captured,  burned,  butchered;  be  it  so.  Those  who  die  in  their 

beds  do  not  always  die  the  best  death.  I see  none  of  our  company  cast  down.’’  Un-  [ 

• « 

armed,  and  often  alone,  they  went  forth  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  traversed  the  * 

wild  and  inhospitable  regions  beyond,  not  unfrequently  suffering  tortures,  and  even  ' 

death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages,  whom  they  came  to  benefit.  Their  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians  impelled  them  to  push  their  explorations  into  the  interior  in  all 
directions,  living  with  the  wandering  tribes,  with  that  immense  personal  sacrifice,  we 
can  never  fully  estimate.  It  is  melancholy  to  contrast  their  privations  and  sufferings,  in 
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life  and  in  health,  with  the  scanty  memorials  of  their  labors.  They  were  skillful  in  their 
methods,  untiring  in  their  labors,  and  most  patient  in  their  waiting  for  results. 

At  an  early  date  the  Nonconformists  of  England  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  upon  this  continent.  By  common  consent,  John  Eliot 
has  been  given  the  honorable  title  of  the  “Apostle  of  the  Indians.”  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1604,  and  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  his  early  training  in  a Christian 
home.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1623,  having  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  and  evincing  a special  aptitude  as  a grammarian  and  philologist. 


MONTAGNAIS  INDIANS. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  in  1631,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  the  saintly  and 
cultured  Thomas  Hooker,  and  sixty  others  to  Boston,  exiles  for  the  sake  of  Nonconform- 
ity. These  emigrants  settled  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  and  Eliot  became  their  pastor. 
The  haunts  of  certain  Indian  tribes  were  not  far  distant,  and  consequently  he  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  them.  He  saw  their  spiritual  destitution,  and  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  drawn  out  towards  them.  He  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  learning 
of  the  language  of  the  red  men,  and  after  twelve  years  of  patient  toil,  was  enabled  to 
publish  a grammar  of  the  language,  and  to  use  it  fluently  in  his  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians. A very  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  in  mastering  the  Indian 
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tongue  will  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  said  the  words  “ our  lusts  ” was  repre- 
sented by  the  following  thirty-two  letters  ; Nummatchekodtantamoongannunnonash. 
Notwithstanding  the  extensive  journeyings  and  numerous  duties  of  this  devoted  mission- 
ary, he  found  time  to  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  language.  1 
Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  was  published  in  1663  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  was  the  first  I 
Bible  printed  in  America,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  connection  with  | 
Missionary  work  among  the  heathen.  In  the  library  of  Cambridge  University  is  to  be  | 
found  the  only  copy  of  this  Bible  that  is  known  to  exist  upon  this  continent,  and  there  is  | 
no  person  living  that  can  read  the  language  in  which  it  is  printed  ; yet  this  one  volume  | 
is  a monument  of  superior  scholarship,  and  evangelistic  zeal,  that  is  not  excelled  by  any  | 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Eliot  also  gathered  the  Christian  Indians  into  v 
settlements,  introduced  amongst  them  social  and  industrial  improvements,  and  raised  up  j 
a native  ministry  to  assist  him  in  extending  his  benevolent  work.  At  the  ripe  age  of  86 
he  peacefully  passed  to  his  reward,  his  last  words  being  “ welcome  joy.”  ■ 

The  influence  of  the  lives  of  these  and  other  noble  heroes  of  these  early  days  was  ' 
felt  for  good  after  they  had  departed.  They  are  ‘‘dead  but  sceptred  spirits  which  still  ' 
rule  the  world  from  their  urns,”  their  devoted  lives  were  projected  into  the  future  * 
through  the  fruits  of  their  consecrated  zeal.  » 

In  after  years,  when  Whitfield  visited  one  of  Eliot’s  Christian  Indian  settlements,  he  ‘ 
was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  declared  he  could  scarcely  dis-  ; 
tinguish  them  from  the  English  people  in  so  far  as  correct  behaviour,  and  respectable  i 
clothing  were  concerned.  We  have  not  space  to  sketch,  even  in  outline,  the  heroic  f' 
labors  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  amongst  the  early  settlers  of  our  own  land,  but  suf-  > 
fice  it  to  say,  their  messages  of  peace  not  only  benefited  those  who  received  them,  but  ! 
also  modified  and  softened  the  customs  of  many  unreclaimed  tribes,  and  greatly  lessened  •. 
the  attrocities  connected  with  their  frequent  wars.  ; 

If  we  select  from  the  annals  of  the  past  those  who  have  displayed  the  truest  hero-  : 
ism,  and  who  have  honestly  toiled  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  race,  | 
there  will  be  found  none  who  will  surpass  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  barbarous 
tribes  in  all  climes.  f 

What  dangers  they  have  faced,  what  privations  they  have  endured,  what  victories  | 
they  have  achieved,  will  never  be  known  until  the  all-wise  Judge  shall  render  to  every  1 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  , 

Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  many  1 
earnest  workers,  discouraged  because  of  apparent  results,  will  doubtless  reap  a grander  ^ 
harvest  than  they  expect.  The  benefactors  of  the  race  are  rarely  appreciated  until  after  1 
they  have  gone,  but  when  the  outcome  of  their  labors  is  seen,  humanity  will  come  with 
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reverent  footsteps  to  erect  monuments  to  their  honor,  and  pay  merited  respect  to  their 
memory. 

“Dream  not  of  helm  and  harness,  ‘ 

The  sign  of  valor  true, 

Peace  has  grander  victories 
Than  battle  ever  knew.” 


RAT  RIVER. 


Some  would  be  willing  to  die  for  principle  provided  they  were  sure  they  would 
never  have  a chance  to  seek  responsibilities  is  foolishness  ; to  shirk  them  when  they 
come  in  the  order  of  Providence  is  cowardice.  Better,  however,  let  one  s name  go  down 
to  forgetfulness,  than  be  remembered  only  for  unworthy  deeds.  No  true  and  worthy 
man  can  covet  the  fame  of  Herostratus,  who,  incapable  of  illustrious  achievements,  but 
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ambitious  that  his  name  should  never  die,  set  on  fire  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  which,  because  of  its  splendor,  was  classed  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

But  the  remembrance  of  the  benefactors  of  the  race  will  become  more  and  more 
precious  as  the  ages  pass,  and  the  results  ot  their  labors  will  bring  increased  good  to 
mankind  at  large. 


AN  INTERESTING  LEGEND. 

There  is  a remarkable  legend  connected  with  the  last  Jesuit  who  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians  and  traders  in  the  first  Church  built  in  Tadousac. 

“ This  spiritual  advisor  had  been  working  hard  all  day,  as  usual,  among  his  converts 
and  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  had  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant  converse  with 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  post.  Their  amazement  may  be  imagined  when,  as  he  got  up 
to  go,  he  bade  them  good-bye  for  eternity,  and  announced  that  at  midnight,  he  would  be 
a corpse,  adding  that  the  bell  of  his  chapel  would  toll  for  his  passing  soul  at  that  hour. 
He  told  them  if  they  did*  not  believe  him  they  could  go  and  see  for  themselves,  but  beg- 
ged them  not  to  touch  his  body.  He  bade  them  fetch  M.  Compain,  who  would  be  wait- 
ing for  them  next  day  at  the  lower  end  of  Isle  aux  Condres,  to  wrap  him  in  his  shroud 
and  bury  him  ; and  this  they  were  to  do  without  heeding  what  the  weather  should  be, 
for  he  would  answer  for  the  safety  of  those  who  undertook  the  voyage.  The  little  party, 
astounded,  sat,  watch  in  hand,  marking  the  hours  pass,  till  at  the  first  stroke  of  midnight 
the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  trembling  with  fear,  they  rushed  into  the  Church. 
There,  prostrate  before  the  altar,  hands  joined  in  prayer,  lay  Pere  La  Brosse,  dead.  What 
fear  and  sorrow  must  have  mingled  with  the  pious  hopes  and  tender  prayers  of  those 
rough  traders,  and  rougher  Indians,  as,  awe-stricken  they  kept  vigil  that  April  night. 

With  sun-rise  came  a violent  storm;  but  mindful  of  his  command  and  promise,  four 
brave  men  risked  their  lives  on  the  water.  The  lashing  waves  parted  to  form  a calm 
path  for  their  canoe,  and  wondrously  soon  they  were  at  Isle  aux  Condres.  There,  as 
foretold  by  Pere  La  Brosse,  was  M.  Compain  waiting  on  the  rocks,  breviary  in  hand,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  hearing,  his  shout  told  them  he  knew  their  strange  errand.  The 
night  before  he  had  been  mysteriously  warned  ; the  bell  of  his  Church  was  tolled  at  mid- 
night by  invisible  hands,  and  a voice  had  told  him  what  had  happened  and  was  yet  to 
happen,  and  had  bidden  him  be  ready  to  do  his  office.  In  all  the  Missions  Pere  La  Brosse 
had  served  the  Church,  bells,  it  is  said,  marked  that  night,  his  dying  moment. 

For  many  years  the  Indians,  going  up  and  down  the  Saguenay,  never  passed  Tadou- 
sac without  praying  in  the  Church  where  reposed  the  body  of  him  who  had  been  to  them 
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the  image  of  their  heavenly  father.”  When  this  old  chapel  was  abandoned,  the  remains 
of  Pere  La  Brosse  were  removed  to  the  Church  of  Chicoutimi. 

CHICOUTIMI. 

This  is  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Saguenay,  and  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a word  in  the  Cree  language  meaning,  “Up  to  here  it  is  deep.”  It  is  an 
incorporated  town,  beautifully  located  on  high  land,  and  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  con- 
vent, and  college.  In  early  days  it  was  a great  centre  for  fur  trading,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  Chicoutimi  river  enters  the 
Saguenay  at  this  point,  forming  a fall  of  fifty  feet  high,  and  in  its  course  of  seventeen 
miles  from  Lake  Kenogami,  descends  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  by  seven  falls, 
and  a continuous  series  of  rapids.  The  portage  of  one  of  the  falls  takes  the  name  of 
“Portage  de  1’ Enfant”  from  the  story  of'  an  Indian  baby  who  was  left  in  a canoe,  that, 
being  carelessly  fastened,  was  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  leaped  the  fall  of  fifty 
feet  without  upsetting. 

HAl  HAl  BAY. 

Although  the  sail  up  the  Saguenay  is  somewhat  sombre  and  awe  inspiring,  yet  it 
opens  into  Ha!  Ha!  Bay,  a most  charming  and  popular  summer  resort,  so  called,  it  is 
said,  because  of  the  echoes  of  every  laugh  that  reviberates  around  the  place. 

The  habitant  is  accustomed  to  tell  the  tourist  seriously  that  people  are  never  ill  at 
Ha  ! Ha  1 Bay  ; they  only  die  of  old  age.  At  this  delightful  spot  summer  lingers  tangled 
among  the  hills  long  after  the  resorts  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  are  forsaken.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  region,  where  nature  seems  to  have  done  her  best  in  producing  scenery  of 
rugged  grandeur  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  naturally  have  a great  many  traditions 
and  legends  of  wonderful  events,  and  daring  deeds.  Almost  every  mountain,  cape,  inlet, 
island,  and  river,  has  some  tradition  of  invasion,  shipwreck,  battle,  or  adventure. 
Beyond  Ha!  Hal  Bay  to  the  south  and  westward  extends  a fertile  country  capable,  when 
cultivated,  of  sustaining  many  thousands  of  inhabitants. 

LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

To  attempt  to  describe,  even  to  enumerate,  the  many  lakes  and  rivers  that  spread  an 
almost  endless  maze  of  waterways,  throughout  this  region  would  far  exceed  the  space  at 
our  disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  Tadousac,  the  Sague- 
nay from  thence  to  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  from 
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thence  to  Quebec,  are  three  routes  that  abound  with  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  and 
the  triangle  thus  formed,  embraces  many  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  great  beauty, 
and  abounding  in  game.  The  above  route  furnishes  a most  charming  round  trip.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Saguenay,  and  now  invite  the  reader’s 
attention  to  a few  points  of  interest  on  the  Quebec  and  St.  John  Railway.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Quebec  we  begin  to  climb  the  Laurentides,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  geologist  be- 
cause of  the  deposits  they  contain.  About  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  Jacques  Cartier 
River  is  crossed,  affording  a splendid  view  of  this  magnificent  stream  as  it  rushes  down 
a steep  incline,  over  massive  boulders,  and  under  the  railway  bridge  into  the  peaceful 
lake  on  the  other  side. 


LAKe  £OWARD. 


On  the  way.  Lake  St.  Joseph  is  passed,  which,  with  its  senic  attractions,  its  pure 
water,  its  sloping  beaches  of  hard  sand  making  most  desirable  bathing  grounds,  the 
abundance  of  fishes  in  its  waters,  and  its  comfortable  hotels  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
Quebec’s  favorite  summer  resorts.  The  largest,  and  most  pleasantly  situated  village  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  is  St.  Raymond.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills  or  mountains,  it  has  been  fitly  called  the  Swiss  village  of  Quebec.  A delightful 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  afforded  from  the  car  windows  'as  the 
train  rushes  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  village. 
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" Through  St.  Raymond  flows  the  River  St.  Anne,  on  whose  shaded  banks  are  found 
I many  popular  grounds  for  picnic  parties  from  Quebec.  Another  river  worthy  of  special 
I mention  is  the  Batiscan,  in  whose  waters  speckled  trout  are  found  in  abundance.  The 

I railway  follows  the  bank  of  this  stream  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  affording  the  tourist 

! splendid  views  of  foaming  rapids,  leaping  cascades,  and  gently  flowing  placid  waters. 

f . 

i At  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  Quebec  is  Lake  Edward,  the 

largest  body  of  water  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  St.  John.  Upon  a clear  day, 
the  richly  timbered  shores  of  this  lake,  and  the  numerous  islands  found  in  its  waters,  are 
beautifully  mirrored  as  in  a glass.  All  this  region  is  a favorite  resort  for  trout  fishing. 


» 
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THE  MONTAGNAIS  INDIANS. 

One  family  of  whom  is  represented  on  page  103,  are  located  in  this  section  of  Que- 
bec Province,  and  Indian  like,  obtain  a precarious  livelihood  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
They  are  of  a brave  stock,  skilled  in  war,  in  trapping,  and  in  making  and  managing  the 
canoe.  They  are  exceedingly  dark,  the  women  display  a great  admiration  for  gay  colors 
in  dress,  and  the  braves  manifest  the  usual  disrelish  for  work,  but  fondness  for  hunting 
and  angling. 
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WAR. 

“ Aye,  soldiers  to  your  honored  rest, 

Your  truth  and  honor  bearing  ; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring.” 

We  cannot  study  the  history  of  our  beloved  country,  especially  during  its  earlier 
stages,  without  our  hearts  being  saddened  by  the  almost  continuous  record  of  resort  to 
arms  to  enforce  supposed  rights,  or  to  resent  supposed  wrongs.  This  period  has  been 
well  called  “The  Era  of  the  Rifle.”  Even  at  the  present  day,  while  public  opinion  has 
been  wonderfully  changed  in  reference  to  slavery,  intemperance  and  lust,  yet  there  is  a 
national  sentiment  that  far  too  readily  sanctions,  and  even  demands  a resort  to  arms  to 
resent  a grievance,  or  enforce  a right. 

Evidently  the  time  predicted  by  Isaiah  has  not  yet  arrived  when  “they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  : nation, 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  reckon  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.”  If 
Christian  governments  had  the  courage  to  admit  they  might  be  wrong  in  a 
contention,  and  could  be  generous  enough  to  accept  the  verdict  of  an  impartial 
and  competent  tribunal,  the  saving  of  life,  and  sorrow,  and  resources,  would 
be  beyond  computation  and  comprehension.  The  Crimean  war  cost  Great  Britain,  one 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  English  lives  and  one  hundred  millions  of  English  dollars, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  losses  to  the  Turks  and  the  Russians.  At  the  present  day 
the  mistrust  and  jealousy  existing  between  the  great  Christian  nations,  necessitates  the 
maintenance  of  immense  standing  armies  and  numerous  war  ships,  withdrawing  from 
the  productive  industries  many  capable  men,  and  placing  upon  the  taxpayer  burdens 
very  heavy  to  be  borne.  Christian  governments  are  apt  to  announce  that  peace  is  their 
policy,  but  by  exorbitant  expenditure  they  maintain  a thorough  preparation  for  war. 

The  peace  of  civilization  is  a costly  commodity.  During  the  present  century  honest, 
and  somewhat  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  settle  international  disputes  in  other 
ways  than  by  resort  to  arms.  Since  1815  there  have  been  more  than  seventy  cases  of 
successful  arbitration  in  matters  of  difference  between  nations.  One  specially  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  famous  /llabama  arbitration,  decided  by  the  tribunal  of  Geneva,  by 
which  was  averted  what  might  have  been  the  most  disastrous  war  recorded  in  history. 
Out  of  this  important  arbitration  there  grew  a mixed  Commission,  appointed  to  settle  all 
outstanding  claims  made  by  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  via'  versa. 

The  total  number  of  cases  thus  settled  was  478  on  the  part  of  British  subjects,  and 
nineteen  on  the  part  of  American  citizens.  These  intricate  and  difficult  cases  were  han- 
dled with  rare  skill,  and  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators  were  in  every  case  accepted. 
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t^resident  Grant  addressed  the  following  memorable  words  to  the  Pennsylvania  Peace 
Society:  “Although  1 have  been  trained  as  a soldier,  and  have  participated  in  many 
battles,  there  never  was  a time  when,  in  my  opinion,  some  way  could  not  have  been 
! found  of  preventing  the  drawing  of  the  sword.  I look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a court 
. recognized  by  all  nations  will  settle  all  international  differences,  instead  of  keeping  large 
standing  armies,  as  they  do  in  Europe.”  Brilliant  uniforms,  waving  banners,  martial 
music,  the  splendour  of  military  processions,  the  national  honors  bestowed  upon  military 
heroes,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  war  fosters  and  developes  a spirit  of  patriotism 
self-reliance,  and  heroism,  may  do  much  to  conceal  the  appalling  horrors  of  war,  but 
cannot  make  it  apparent  that  such  terrible  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  with  the  conse- 
quent sorrow  and  suffering,  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization. 


1V//VO/V/CHC  FISHING  ON  THE  METABETCHOUAN  RIVER. 

However,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  all  governments  and  military  officers  and 
soldiers  who  engage  in  war  are  unchristian. 

In  the  existing  state  of  society,  with  the  prevalent  greed  for  gain,  national  ambition, 
disregard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  while  other  nations  are  armed  and 
ofttimes  aggressive,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  Christian  nations  can  do  otherwise  than 
defend  their  own  interests  by  a resort  to  arms.  It  would  be  a better  state  of  affairs  if 
our  prisons  were  not  filled  with  criminals,  and  if  our  fellow-citizens  were  not  punished 
with  fines,  but  as  long  as  men  will  violate  law,  and  disregard  the  rights  of  others,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  society  to  abolish  prisons  and  fines.  If  all  citizens 
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would  do  right  there  would  be  no  need  of  fines  nor  prisons.  If  all  governments  would 
do  righteously,  “swords  might  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,”  and  standing  armies  could  be  disbanded  ; but  at- present  the  most  enlightened 
Christian  civilization  does  not  seem  to  be  ready  for  this  radical  change.  The  happy  day 
is  in  the  future,  when 


“ The  war-drum  will  throb  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  be  turled, 

In  the  Parliament  of  man, 

The  Federation  of  the  world.” 


The  implements  of  warfare  have  undoubtedly  been  too  frequently  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  selfishness,  and  in  enforcing  wrong.  This  use  cannot  be  justified. 
We  readily  admit, 

“ Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts.” 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
has  made  the  wrath  of  man  praise  Kim,  and  has  caused  the  selfish  greed  of  man  to 
minister  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  race.  There  is  a bright  side  to  the 
dense  war  clouds  that  have  from  time  to  time  hung  over  the  Christian  nations,  and  have 
sent  their  destructive  showers  upon  the  innocent. 

During  the  last  half  century  most  of  the  great  wars  have  been  between  christfan  and 
non-christian  nations,  and  in  every  instance  the  Christian  nation  has  been  successful, 
and  has,  by  the  war,  secured  substantial  advantages  for  Christianity  in  opening  the  way 
for  its  propagation,  and  in  securing  better  protection  for  those  who  embraced  it. 

There  have  been,  especially  under  the  despotisms  of  the  East,  social  conditions  that 
were  worse  than  war,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  man  could  see,  nothing  but  war  could  ex- 
terminate. The  mastering  of  India  by  the  British  revealed  a terrible  scene  of  “ political 
misrule  and  spiritual  darkness  which  could  allow  a petty  ruler  to  build  a tomb  for  him- 
self at  a cost  of  ten  million  dollars,  wrung  from  the  poor,  and  by  the  enforced  labor  of 
twenty  thousand  workmen,  who  for  seventeen  years  wrought  without  compensation  ; 
and  which  did  sanction  and  demand  exhorbitant  contributions  to  a system  of  religion 
which  also  required  and  received  an  annual  holocaust  of  thirty  thousand  widows,  and 
many  times  that  number  of  both  men  and  women  as  victims  to  Kali.”  War  swept  away 
this  iniquitous  system.  In  1854  war  with  Turkey  secured  the  repeal  of  the  death  pen- 
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alty  attached  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  secured  the  toleration  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  rights  of  Christian  citizens.  As  a result  of  war  freedom,  was  secured  in  Italy,  an 
open  Bible  given  to  Spain,  the  shackles  of  the  negroes  in  America  were  broken,  Germany 
was  made  a unit  and  was  thereby  greatly  strengthened  as  a nation,’  China  has  been 
opened  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  war  will 
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again  have  to  be  the  scourge  that  will  bring  the  cruel  Turk  to  his  senses,  and  secure  pro- 
tection and  the  enjoyment  of  rights  to  the  oppressed  Armenians. 

What  the  hurricane  is  in  nature,  war  is  often  in  society.  The  hurricane  may  destroy 
life  and  property,  but  it  secures  an  exchange,  and  consequent  purification  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  doubtless  thus  saves  thousands  from  perishing  from  pestilence,  as  they 
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would  if  the  air  was  left  stagnant.  A uniform  climate  over  the  earth  would  result  in  the 
death  of  all  living  things.  It  is  the  tropic  heat  and  the  polar  cold  which  cause  the  cur- 
rents of  the  oceans  and  the  air,  thus  keeping  both  the  waters  and  atmosphere  pure,  and 
ministering  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  If  there  are  currents  of  air,  then  there  will  be 
hurricanes  at  some  times  in  some  places,  but  better  have  the  rushing  hurricane  than  the 
brooding  pestilence. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  better  have  an  occasional  war  with  all  its  horrors, 
than  the  permanent  moral  degradation  and  inhuman  cruelties  as  they  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth. 

However,  war  between  the  great  Christian  nations  of  to-day  would  be  inexcusable 
and  most  injurious  to  all  interests.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  recent  date  very  wisely 
says  : “ The  two  great  nations  of  the  world  which  are  foremost  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 

and  culture,  and  which  are  of  all  most  closely  related  to  each  other  by  ties  of  blood  and 
mutual  interests,  and  common  aim,  have  not  fallen  so  low  that  there  is  no  way  of  settling 
their  disagreements  but  by  a reversion  to  savagery  and  barbarism.”  If  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  in  settling  national  disputes  was  in  vogue  to-day 
there  would  doubtless  be  less  haste  in  plunging  a nation  into  war.  Let  Emperor 
William,  Secretary  Chamberlain,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  President  Cleveland,  be  the 
Davids  and  Goliaths  of  modern  times,  who  shall  stand  for  their  respective  nations,  and 
by  personal  encounter,  settle  national  disputes,  and  leave  the  industrious  millions  in  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  their  various  callings.  If  this  were  done  menacing  messages  would 
not  so  frequently  be  issued,  resulting  not  unfrequently  in  wars  in  which  the  ruling  class 
usually  reap  the  honors  and  emoluments,  while  the  people  inherit  the  sufferings  and 
burdens. 

However,  it  is  matter  for  national  congratulation  when  the  recent  war  cloud  loomed 
up  so  suddenly  and  threateningly,  England  once  more  surprised  the  world  by  her  fear- 
less adherence  to  what  she  believed  to  be  right,  and  by  her  readiness  to  maintain  her 
position  by  eminently  practical  means.  While  disposed  to  be  just  to  her  rivals,  and 
lenient  to  her  foes,  and  while  her  policy  is  to  maintain  an  honorable  place,  yet  she  can- 
not observe  unheeded  the  aggressive  policy  of  ambitious  nations,  nor  tolerate  the  imper- 
tinent interference  of  vote-hunting  demagogues.  England,  small  in  territorial  extent, 
and  insignificant  upon  the  chart  of  the  world,  but  mighty  in  the  world’s  councils,  has 
accorded  to  her  marked  respect  in  every  clime. 
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LAKES  AND  RIVERS  OF  QUEBEC — (Continued.) 

About  thirteen  miles  beyond  Lake  Edward  the  height  of  land  is  reached,  and  the 
streams  flow  northward  toward  Lake  St.  John  instead  of  in  a southerly  direction  toward 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  summit  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  Lake  St.  John. 

The  journey  through  this  wild  mountainous  region  is  full  of  excitement  and  abounds 
with  magnificent  scenery.  In  some  places  the  railway  passes  through  deep  cuts  in  solid 
granite,  at  others  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  up  lofty  embankments  for  the  roadbed, 
while  in  other  localities  the  railway  hugs  the  side  of  a mountain  as  it  runs  half  way 
around  it,  having  on  the  one  side  the  towering  mountain,  and  on  the  other  a precipitous 
gorge,  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  down  which  the  tourist  may  gaze  upon  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees. 

Through  this  mountainous  region  a well  built  and  excellently  equipped  railroad  has 
been  constructed,  making  this  a very  comfortable  and  most  interesting  route. 

Between  Lake  Edward  and  Lake  St.  John  are  many  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  and 
many  streams  of  considerable  size,  abounding  with  the  famous  speckled  trout  and  other 
fishes.  Cedar  Lake,  called  also  Lake  Kiskisink,  is  a beautiful  body  of  water  nine  miles 
long  and  several  miles  wide.  On  this  lake  is  situated  the  headquarters' of  the  Meta- 
betchouan  Fishing  and  Game  Club,  which  counts  in  its  membership  a number  of  New 
England  millionaires.  The  Metabetchouan  River  is  noted  for  its  excellent  trout  fishing — 
the  whole  stream  being  leased  to  companies  for  this  purpose. 

Lac  Gros  Visons,  Lake  Bouchette,  and  Quiatchouan  River  are  also  specially  worthy 
of  mention,  because  of  their  beautiful  scenery  and  good  fishing. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  bits  of  scenery  in  these  northern  wilds  is  to  be  found 
where  the  waters  of  the  Quiatchouan  leap  from  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet  over  a rocky  precipice  into  the  abyss  beneath. 

Lake  St.  John  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  Province,  being  almost  circular  in 
shape,  measuring  eighty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
diameter.  It  is  fed  by  a number  of  large  rivers,  each  bearing  a euphonious  name.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  Peribonca,  or  ‘-Curious  River,”  over  four  hundred  miles  long;  the 
Mistassini,  or  ” River  of  the  Big  Rock,”  over  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  ; the  Ashuapmouchouan,  or  ” River  where  they  Hunt  the 
Moose,”  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  long,  all  flowing  in  from  the 
north  and  north-west  ; the  Quiatchouan  and  Ouiatchouaniche,  which  have  been  already 
described,  and  the  Metabetchouan,  flowing  from  the  south. 

On  Lake  St.  John  is  located  the  village  of  Robervah  named  after  an  early  French 
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governor  of  the  Province.  A commodious,  well  conducted  hotel  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
very  popular  resort,  especially  in  summer.  Situated  in  a high  altitude,  far  removed  from 
the  noise,  smoke,  and  defective  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city;  favored  with  a balmy 
and  exhilarating  climate;  fanned  with  a pure  atmosphere,  redolent  with  the  odors  of  the 
pine  and  balsam,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  region  is  considered  a great  natural  sani- 
tarium for  invalids. 

A graphic  description  of  a great  and  destructive  fire  that  swept  over  this  part  of  the 
country  several  years  ago  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  “ It  was  a cyclone  of 
flames  that  swept  the  earth  as  with  a besom  of  destruction.  Before  its  awful  rush  the 
solid  forest  was  swept  away  as  if  its  mighty  trees  were  driest  stubble.  In  seven  hours 
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that  awful  line  of  fire  had  gone  120  miles  ; then  it  suddenly  stopped,  like  a tiger  glutted 
with  prey.  Men,  women  and  children  fled  to  the  lake  and  plunged  in.  Not  all  escaped. 
Some  were  caught  in  the  woods  ; their  bones,  even,  were  never  found.  Some  foolishly 
hid  in  their  cellars  ; they  were  roasted  alive.  A great  wooden  cross,  by  the  roadside  on 
the  lake  shore,  tells  the  passer-by  to-day  where  a group  thus  met  their  dreadful  death. 
Some  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  so  dense  the  smoke  and  high  the  fire, 
which  flamed  to  the  very  sky,  and  said  their  prayers  as  at  the  threshold  of  judgment 
day.  The  heat  was  indescribable.  It  ate  the  woods  like  dry  straw.  It  split  the  mighty 
rocks.  Cliffs  burst  open  and  fell  down  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  The  fish  in  the  rivers 
came  to  the  surface  as  in  boiling  water.  All  livingithings  perished  on  the'instant.” 
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The  journey  from  Roberval  to  Chicoutimi  on  the  Saguenay,  a distance  of  sixty-four 
miles,  presents  scenery  that  is  varied  and  interesting.  For  about  thirty  miles  the  railroad 
skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  John,  affording  charming  views  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  and  of  the  inlets  that  abound  along  its  shores.  When  about  four  miles  from 
Chicoutimi  a magnificently  grand  scene  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  view.  More  than 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  railway  track  flows  the  far  famed  Saguenay  river,  in  full 
view  are  the  heights  of  the  northern  shore,  on  which  is  situated  the  beautiful  village  of 
St.  Anne  du  Saguenay,  while  across  the  river  lies  Chicoutimi.  From  the  point  where 
the  railway  overlooks  the  Saguenay  it  runs  gradually  down  to  the  level  of  the  river,  with 
a maximum  grade  of  eighty  feet  to  the  mile.  A mile  and  a quarter  from  its  termination 
the  train  crosses  a bridge,  sixty  feet  high,  over  a picturesque  ravine,  through  which  the 
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Chicoutimi  river  rushes  to  mingle  its  water  by  a fall  of  fifty  feet  with  those  of  the  River 
of  Death,  as  Bayard  Taylor  calls  the  Saguenay. 

From  this  point  the  tourist  can  proceed  by  steamer  down  the  Saguenay  river  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  making  a round  trip  that  is  not  excelled  by 
any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  variety,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  thrilling 
character  of  its  scenery.  . 
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HUMAN  LIFE 

Between  two  world’s  life  hovers  like  a star, 

’Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon’s  verge  ; 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be  ! the  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ; as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge. 

Lash’d  from  the  foam  of  ages,  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 

— Byron. 


QUEBEC  IN  WINTER. 

Although  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  doubtless  a charming  summer  resort,  yet  it  has 
special  attractions  when  the  stern  old  tyrant  winter  holds  undisputed  sway.  Each  sea- 
son of  the  circling  year  is  not  without  its  special  beauties  in  scenery,  and  opportunities 

I • 

for  employments  and  enjoyments. 

“ Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 

The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

* And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 

I The  crystal  icicle  is  hung." 

[ 

In  the  lumber  and  sugar  camps,  productive  industries  are  carried  on,  amidst  health- 
ful surroundings,  and  ofttimes  much  enjoyment.  There  are  also  many  exhilarating  out- 
door sports,  unknown  in  warmer  climates — such  as  sleigh  riding,  tobogganing,  snow 
shoeing,  skating,  curling,  and  other  games  on  the  ice.  In  the  centres  of  population  ice 
palaces,  and  fortresses  are  some  times  erected,  which,  in  the  .light  of  the  sun,  or  when 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  night,  furnish  a spectacle  suggestive  of  enchanted  fairy-land. 
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In  preceeding  numbers  of  Beautiful  Canada,  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  Pro- 
■ vince  of  Quebec  has  had  special  reference  to  its  scenery,  its  rivers,  lakes,  waterfalls, 
and  mountains,  .furnishing  delightful  retreats  for  the  pleasure  seeker  and  the 
sportsman. 

But  this  Province  possesses  also  rich  resources  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  the 


PERCE  ROOK. 

mine,  and  the  forest.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  210,000  square  miles,  a considerable 
portion  of  which  is  rocky  or  mountainous,  and  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  ; but 
there  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  virgin  soil  as  rich  as  a western  prairie,  and  after 
the  timber  is  removed,  is  as  easy  to  cultivate.  Productive  industries  are  the  foundation 
of  national  prosperity,  They  enrich  and  build  up  nations  more  surely  than  the  proudest 
battles.  Nonproducers  are  parasites  that  feed  upon  the  national  life  ; are  sponges  that 
absorb  the  results  of  other  person’s  toil,  but  add  nothing  to  the  national  upbuilding. 

Faithful  and  well  directed  labor,  in  co-operation  with  the  Almighty,  produces  what 
is  essential  to  supply  man’s  wants,  and  by  the  ramifications  of  commerce,  distribution  is 
made,  bringing  the  necessaries  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  to  each  individual. 
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Labor,  like  a mighty  magician,  touches  the  regions  that  are  uncultivated  and  unin- 
habited, and  causes  to  appear  an  intelligent  population,  possessed  of  all  the  blessings  of 
modern  civilization.  Labor,  laughing  at  difficulties,  spans  majestic  rivers,  fills  deep 
ravines,  scales  lofty  mountains  or  makes  a way  through  them,  and  links  together  with 
bands  of  steel  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continents,  bridges  the  oceans  with  floating 
palaces,  and  by  means  of  delicate  threads  of  wire  stretching  from  city  to  city,  from  prov- 
ince to  province,  and  under  the  ocean  from  continent  to  continent,  opens  up  communi- 
cations between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  dignified  and 
time-honored  forms  of  labor  is  agriculture. 

Adam  in  the  sinless  Paradise  cultivated  the  soil,  and  from  that  date  to  this  no  pur- 
suit has  brought  man  into  closer  relationship  to  his  Creator,  in  so  far  as  co-operation  and 
dependence  are  concerned,  nor  ministered  more  generously  to  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity.  While  the  priest  and  Levite  of  Power  and 
Pleasure  have  too  often  passed  by  needy  humanity  without  making  an  effort  to  give 
relief,  agriculture,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  has  prepared  the  soil  for  cultivation,  estab- 
lished homes  of  comfort,  filled  the  land  with  plentuousness,  and  made  it  vocal  with 
thanksgiving.  There  is  joy  and  satisfaction  in  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  one’s  own  in- 
dustry, and  in  knowing  the  surplus  produced  ministers  to  the  proper  wants  of  our  fel- 
lowmen. 

“ There’s  glory  in  the  shuttle’s  song, 

There’s  triumph  in  the  anvil’s  stroke  ; 

There’s  merit  in  the  brave  and  strong. 

Who  dig  the  mine  or  fell  the  oak.” 

The  farmer  of  Quebec  has  at  hand  the  raw  materials  for  his  buildings,  his  fences, 
and  his  furnace.  In  the  forests  are  found  maple,  birch,  elm,  spruce,  ash,  bass-wood, 
butternut,  hickory,  cedar,  &c.  all  of  excellent  quality.  The  manufacture  of  many  of  these 
woods  into  timber,  lumber,  and  implements  of  various  kinds,  gives  employment  to  a 
goodly  number  of  mechanics.  The  soil  produces  good  samples  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  beans,  maize,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  hay,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  and  the  sugar  beet. 

The  habitant  is  not  given  to  change  of  methods,  nor  to  change  of  location.  As  a 
rule  he  does  not  long  for  an  abode  beyond  the  limit  bounded  by  the  fences  around  his 
little  farm,  and  is  contented  if  he  can  live  where  his  father  lived,  and  die  where  his 
father  died.  He  is  far  behind  the  times  in  his  method  of  cultivating  the  soil,  sowing, 
reaping  and  threshing  his  grain,  and  also  in  the  amounts  produced. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  methods  of  agriculture, 
and  through  the  stimulus  of  Agricultural  Societies  held  in  the  more  advanced  settlements. 
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a much, higher  grade  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine  has  been  produced,  and  stock  raising 
has  become  a profitable  industry.  The  method  employed  in  surveying  the  farm  lands 
for  the  French  settlers,  gave,  as  far  as  possible,  each  family  the  advantage  of  a river 
frontage,  and  was  well  suited  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  but  was  disadvantageous 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  province.  French  Canada  has  been  described  as  two 
continuous  villages  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  original  survey  gave  each  farm  about 
200  yards  frontage  by  a little  over  a mile  in  length.  When  a father  dies  intestate,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  law  requires  the  farm  to  be  given,  in  equal  shares,  to  the  children. 
The  division  is  longitudinal,  and  each  heir  receives  a strip  more  than  a mile  in  length, 
the  width  being  determined  by  the  number  of  children.  Sometimes  the  fences  seem  to 
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cover  more  ground  than  is  left  for  cultivation.  Advancing  civilization,  is,  however,  grad- 
ually changing  the  custom,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  is  relegating  to  history  what  was 
originally  founded  in  reason,  and  was  continued  for  generations  through  prejudice. 

The  mineral  products  of  Quebec,  are  varied  and  in  many  departments  quite  abund- 
ant, and  the  timber  within  the  bounds  of  the  Province  has  been  a source  of  great  wealth. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  no  doubt  been  held  back  .from  advancement  by  the 
narrow  views  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  prejudice  upon  the  part  of  others. 

The  bigot  is  generally  obstinate  in  the  ratio  that  he  is  wrong.  He  is  like  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  more  light  you  cause  to  fall  upon  it  the  more  it  will  contract.  Bigotry 
dwarfs  the  soul  by  shutting  out  truths  from  new  sources.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
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held  it  was  defilement  to  eat  without  first  washing  the  hands,  yet  without  apparent  re- 
buke from  conscience,  they  were  malignant  and  unscrupulous  in  their  persecution  of 
Christ.  They  religiously  paid  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  and  yet  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith.  “They  strained  out  the  gnat 
and  swallowed  a camel.”  The  people  who  are  governed  by  prejudice  and  warped  by 
bigotry  still  live.  In  one  of  his  satires.  Dean  Swift  refers  to  a fierce  controversy  which 
arose  from  a dispute  as  to  which  end  of  an  egg  should  be  broken  when  the  egg  was 
used.  One  party  was  called  the  big  endians  and  the  other  the  little  endians,  and  each 
thought  it  was  right  to  do  as  its  ancestry  had  done.  It  is  still  oftimes  the  case  that  per- 
sons in  the  same  community  are  estranged  from  each  other,  and  true  progress  is  retarded 
through  misapprehension  of  the  truth,  or  through  prejudice  against  light  that  may  come 
from  certain  sources.  A man  walking  through  a lonely  valley  early  one  foggy  morning 
was  alarmed  at  seeing  approaching  him  what  he  thought  was  a monster  of  some  kind. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  run.  However,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  as  the  figure  came 
nearer  it  assumed  the  form  of  a man  of  immense  stature,  then  it  became  a man  of  ordi- 
nary size,  and  turned  out  to  be  his  own  brother. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  living  and  doing  as  their  ances- 
tors had  lived  and  done,  has  retarded  that  Province  in  all  respects,  but  there  are  signs  of 
better  days,  and  light,  with  its  advantages  is  breaking  in  from  various  sources.  Of 
Quebec  we  say : 

“ Long  may  thy  hatdy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

I Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content.” 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

There  are  several  other  specially  interesting  scenes  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
which  the  readers  attention  is  called  before  we  go  westward  to  Montreal. 

GASPE. 

At  the  extreme  east  of  the  province,  beautifully  situated  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  snugly  lies  this  little  fishing  town,  whose  name  literally  means  “land’s  end.” 

One  writer  says,  “What  a glorious  sight ! Imagine  a bay  twenty  miles  long,  end- 
ing in  a basin  where  a fleet  of  a thousand  vessels  could  be  sheltered.  On  the  right  and 
left,  two  rivers,  which  are  parted  by  the  port,  sweep  around  the  amphitheatrical  shores  ; 
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hills  here  and  there  of  savage  outline  or  covered  with  rounded  lawns  ; below  a little  line 
of  piers,  and  in  the  adjacent  waters  numerous  fishing  vessels,  schooners  and  brigs  swing 
their  slackened  sails  in  the  light  breeze  which  blows  from  the  shores.  The  Gaspe  Basin 
has  traits  of  the  giant  and  of  the  infant ; it  astonishes  and  charms  ; it  is  a harmony  at 
once  delicate  and  striking.” 

In  a remote  age- the  Indians  of  Gaspe  were  distinguished  for  unusual  advances  in 
civilization.  They  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  made  maps  of 
their  country,  were  acquainted  with  many  facts  of  astronomy,  and  worshipped  the  sym- 
bol of  the  cross.  They  were  accustomed  to  state  that  long  before  the  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries visited  them,  a venerable  white  man  landed  upon  their  shores,  healed  many  of  their 
diseases,  relieved  their  sufferings,  taught  them  a better  way  to  live,  and  gave  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  would  bestow  great  blessings  upon  them  if  they 
would  pray  to  Him  and  obey  Him.  Through  succeeding  generations  the  labors  of  some 
agent,  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down  upon  history’s  page,  have  brought  forth 
fruit  in  the  lives  of  Others.  One  man  may  plant  the  seed  of  the  fruit  tree,  and  another 
may  enjoy  the  fruit  thereof.  Many  benevolent  workers  are  like  coral  insects,  working 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  dying  before  the  reef  which  they  have  helped  to  rear 
emerges  into  the  sunlight.  Man’s  thought  of  God  and  of  his  purposes  does  not  always 
correspond  with  God’s  thought  of  man,  and  what  he  would  accomplish  through  man.  * 
The  broad  sweep  of  God’s  purposes  cannot  be  compressed  into  the  narrow  limits  of 
man’s  conceptions  of  duty  and  possibility.  Hence  men  are  often  used  to  accomplish  a 
grander  work  than  they  know.  The  Almighty  often  rules  where  he  is  not  worshipped, 
directs  where  his  hand  is  not  recognized,  and  blesses  where  he  is  not  known.  There- 
fore, that  which  is  bitter  to  be  endured  may  be  sweet  to  be  remembered  when  the  un- 
expected outcome  is  seen. 

“ I need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me. 

To  reap  down  the  fields  which  ih  spring  I have  sown ; 

He  who  ploughed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  by  the  reaper, 

He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

Not  myselj,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I have  spoken — 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I have  sown ; 

I shall  pass  on  to  ages,  all  about  me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I have  spoken,  the  things  I have  done.” 

The  forces  that  exist  to-day  are  resultants  of  the  forces  of  the  past,  and  out  of  the 
present  the  future  shall  grow.  The  fact  that  the  past  comes  down  to  the  present  either 
unchanged  or  in  combinations,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  shall  be  carried  on  into  the 
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future,  should  cause  us  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  the  importance  of  doing 
well  right  things, 

PERCE. 

A few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gaspe  is  another  noteworthy  point  called  Perce.  The 
object  of  special  interest  at  this  point  is  a rock  288  feet  high,  and  about  500  feet  long 
rising  with  precipitous  walls  directly  from  the  sea.  This  citadel-like  cliff  is  pierced  by 
a lofty  arch,  and  when  the  sea  is  calm,  small  boats  sometimes  traverse  this  weird  pass- 
age under  the  immense  Gothic  arch  of  rock.  There  was  formerly  another  tunnel  near 
the  outer  point  of  the  rock,  but  its  roof  fell  in  with  a tremendous  crash,  and  left  a great 
obelisk  rising  from  the  sea  beyond.  The  summit  of  this  rock  embraces  about  two  acres 
of  area,  and  is  a favourite  home  for  gulls  and  cormorants. 


LAKE  LARETENUE. 


LA  BAIE  DES  CHALEURS  OR  BAY  OF  CHALEUR. 

This  wide  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  projects  inland  ninety  miles,  and  is 
from  ten  to  twenty-live  miles  wide,  and  lies  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  that 
of  New  Brunswick. 

This  Bay  was  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  the  summer  of  1535  when  the  heat- 
ed season  was  at  its  height,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  it  the  name.  Bay  of  Heats. 
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The  atmosphere  is  usually  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  waters  of  the  Bay  are  remarkably 
free  from  storms.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  so  abundant  in  its  waters  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  call  it  “ A Sea  of  Fish.”  The  name  is  not  inappropriate  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  for  immense  and  valuable  cargoes  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  such  as  cod,  had- 
dock, herring,  and  salmon,  are  sent  from  this  Bay  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Fish 
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stories  of  remarkable  dimensions,  and  legends  replete  with  startling  incidents,  abound  in 
this  region. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  occurrance  that  is  declared  to  be  neither  story  nor  legend, 
but  is  certified  as  genuine  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  inhabitants. 
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It  is  maintained  that  from  time  to  time,  usually  preceeding  a storm,  a bright  light  , 
has  been  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  Bay.  Sometimes  it  appears  like  a burning  vessel, 
more  frequently  it  seems  like  a ball  of  fire,  not  far  distant.  At  times  it  moves  rapidly  s 
like  a meteor,  at  other  times  it  glides  over  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a slow  and  dig-  : 
nified  motion.  Occasionally  it  mounts  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  sailing  away  descends  on 
a distant  part  of  the  Bay.  This  phantom  light  has  even  appeared  above  the  ice  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  A tradition  is  connected  with  this  singular  phenomenon,  to  the  effect 
that  just  before  the  light  appeared  for  the  first  time,  a part  of  the  crew  of  a wrecked 
vessel  were  murdered  by  their  companions,  who  appropriated  all  the  plunder  they  could 
get.  The  piratical  sailors  were  subsequently  lost  during  a storm,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  light  began  its  appearances. 

But  the  points  of  special  interest  are  too  numerous  even  to  mention,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  only  represent  in  this  number  Portneuf  Village  and  River ; Nicolet  Village,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  flour  and  lumber  trade,  and  as  the  seat  of  a prosperous  College  ; Cape 
Rouge  Village,  Lake  Lauretenue,  Sautoriski  River,  Peribonca  River,  and  Jeannotte  River, 
famous  for  their  charming  scenery.  , 

. THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  south  by  the  New  England 
States,  on  the  east  by  the  Chaudiere  river,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Richelieu,  lies  the 
Eastern  Townships,  forming  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  portions  of  old  Canada.  The 
soil  of  much  of  this  territory  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated,  while  some 
parts  are  famed  for  fine  high-land  scenery,  amid  which  are  beautiful  lakes  and  glens. 
These  townships  are  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  by  such  ample  rivers  as 
Richelieu,  Yamaska,  St.  Francis,  Nicolet,  Becancourt,  and  Chaudiere,  all  flowing  north- 
ward into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  highlands  to  the  south  are  famed  Lakes  Brome,  Memphremagog,  Massanippi, 
and  Megantic  abounding  with  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery.  Around  Lake  Memphre- 
magog, especially  the  scenery  is  so  rugged  and  romantic  as  to  secure  for  this  region  the 
title  of  “The  Switzerland  of  Canada.”  This  lake  is  described  as  having  “bold,  rock- 
bound  shores,  numerous  wooded  islands,  shadowing  peaks  of  lofty  mountains,  rising  in 
some  cases  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  with  slopes  of  luxurious  forests  and  greenest  verdure, 
while  its  clear  waters  are  supplied  from  the  pure  cold  streams  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.”  These  townships  were  originally  settled  by  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and 
is  still  particularly  the  English  portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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“ He  told  them  of  the  river  whose  mighty  current  gave 
Its  freshness,  for  a hundred  leagues,  to  Ocean’s  briny  wave  ; 

He  told  them  of  the  glorious  scene  presented  to  his  sight. 

What  time  he  rear’d  the  cross  and  crown  on  Hochelaga’s  height.” — T.  D.  McGee. 


IIIHILE  Quebec  is  emphatically  the  historic  city  of  Canada,  yet  the  history  of  Montreal 
■■  stretches  back  to  the  early  days  of  settlement  upon  this  continent,  and  to-day  this 
massive  and  solidly  built  city  is  not  only  a great  commercial  centre,  but  abounds  in  inter- 
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esting  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  has  attached  to  it  many  touching  memorials  of  the  past. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide, 
formed  by  a branch  of  the  Ottawa  River  on  the  north,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south. 
The  site  of  Montreal  is  greatly  admired  on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  and  adaptation 
as  a great  commercial  centre.  The  first  white  man  who  visited  this  locality  was  Jacques 
Cartier  in  1535.  Here  he  found  located  1500  Indians,  and  the  town  was  called  Hoche- 
laga.  He  was  conducted  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  from 
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which  he  saw  spread  out  before  him  a grand  panorama  of  river  and  forest  and  mountain 
scenery.  This  mountain  he  named  Mount  Royal,  from  which  the  city  afterwards  took 
its  name. 

Cartier  says  the  Indian  town  was  built  and  fortified  in  the  form  of  a circle,  and  evi- 
dences of  the  settled  character  of  tHe  people  were  seen  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surround- 
ing fields. 

Until  a few  years  ago  the  location  of  this  fortified  town  was  unknown  ; but  while 
excavating  nearly  in  front  of  McGill  College  grounds,  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  in  a sitting 
posture,  together  with  some  Indian  pottery,  was  found,  and  more  careful  research  dis- 
closed the  rubbish  heap  of  the  town.  A tablet  on  Metcalf  Street,  near  Sherbrooke  Street, 
reads  as  follows  ; “Site  of  a large  Indian  village,  claimed  to  be  the  town  of  Hochelaga, 
visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535.”  This  town  was  demolished  in  the  fierce  fratricidal 
Indian  wars  of  subsequent  years,  for  when  Governor  Champlain  visited  this  site  seventy 
years  later,  two  aged  Indians  mournfully  pointed  out  to  him  the  few  relics  that  remained 
of  their  once  prosperous  village,  and  related  to  him  what  they  knew  of  it  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity.  A tradition  has  been  handed  down  to  the  effect  that  the  war  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  this  Indian  settlement,  had  its  origin  in  the  genuine  affection  that 
existed  between  a young  Seneca  brave,  son  of  the  chief,  and  a fair  maiden  of  the  same 
tribe.  The  chief  refused  to  allow  his  son  to  marry  the  maiden,  and  the  maiden,  in  re- 
venge for  the  indignity,  refused  to  marry  any  suitor  unless  he  would  first  kill  the  offend- 
ing chief. 

The  hero  of  the  sad  tragedy  was  found  in  a young  Huron,  who  fulfilled  the  condition 
and  received  his  reward  in  marrying  the  maiden.  To  avenge  the  loss  of  their  chief  the 
Senecas  attacked  the  Hurons,  demolished  theirtown  and  nearly  exterminated' the  tribe. 

Champlain,  who  was  the  second  white  man  to  visit  Montreal,  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  and  suitability  of  this  site  as  a place  for  settlement  and  as  a commercial 
centre,  but  it  was  not  until  1642  that  Montreal  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  that 
intrepid  pioneer  and  explorer  Maisonneuve. 

Parkman  speaks  of  this  event  as  “an  enterprise  as  singular  in  its  character  as  it 
proved  important  in  its  results.”  The  founding  and  early  settlement  of  Montreal  were 
the  outcome  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  the  early  part  of  1640  a society  called  “ La 
Compagne  de  Montreal  ” was  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  colonies.  Persons  of  wealth  and  religious  zeal  identified  themselves 
with  this  movement,  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  King  of  France  were  secured,  and 
at  length  a devout  company,  under  the  leadership  of  Maissonneuve,  set  sail  for  Canada. 
On  May  18th,  1642,  they  arrived  at  Montreal,  when  Parkman  graphically  says,  “Maison- 
neuve sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  His  followers  imitated  his  example  and  all 
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joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of  thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms  and 
stores  were  landed.  An  altar  was  raised,  on  a pleasant  spot  near  at  hand,  and  was 
tastefully  decorated.  The  little  company  gathered  before  the  shrine,  and  with  devout 
religious  ceremonies  the  site  was  consecrated  and  commended  to  the  “Queen  of  the 
Angels’’  and  named  Ville-Marie.  The  afternoon  waned,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  west- 
ern forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Then  they  pitched  their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac 
fires,  stationed  their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the  birth  night  of 
Montreal.’’ 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  found,  as  they  understood  it, 


BRITISH  WARSHIP— MONTREAL  HARBOR. 

a veritable  Kingdom  of  God  in  America,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  Montreal  steadily 
kept  this  purpose  in  mind.  But  in  subsequent  years,  as  a result  of  Wolfe’s  victory  at 
Quebec,  the  French  flag  came  down  in  Canada,  and  the  English  flag  went  up,  and  the 
long-cherished  dream  concerning  Ville-Marie  was  disturbed,  and  the  settlement  devel- 
oped as  do  ordinary  commercial  centres.  During  the  past  one  hundred  years  Montreal 
has  steadily  grown  in  dimensions  and  in  importance  as  a commercial  centre.  It  is  no 
longer  a village  nestled  between  Mount  Royal  and  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence,  but  its 
huge  proportions,  not  finding  room  between  mountain  and  river,  are  over-running  the 
territory  to  the  west  and  tQ  the  east,  and  holds  a pre-eminent  place  in  the  commercial 
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interests  of  the  Dominion.  The  population  at  the  end  of  the  French  rule  in  1760  was 
3000,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  had  risen  to  10,000,  whUe  to-day  it  is  estimated 
to  be  300,000.  What  changes  have  been  wrought  in  a couple  of  centuries  ! Withrow 
tersely  says  in  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  “The  noble  stream  which  bears 
to-day  upon  its  broad  bosom  the  shipping  of  the  world  was  undisturbed  but  by  the 
splash  of  the  wild  fowl,  or  the  dash  of  the  Indian’s  light  canoe.  The  river  front,  which 
now  bristles  with  a forest  of  masts,  was  a solitude,  where  is  now  daily  heard  the  shriek 
of  the  iron  horse,  peacefully  grased  the  timid  red  deer  of  the  woods  ; and  where  now 
spread  the  broad  squares,  the  busy  streets,  the  stately  churches,  colleges,  stores  and 
dwellings  of  a crowded  population,  rose  the  forest  primeval.” 

HARBOR,  SHIPPING  AND  VESSELS. 

The  Harbor  of  Montreal  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest,  because  its  shipping 
facilities  make  it  a great  commercial  centre.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  being 
1000  miles  from  the  sea,  and  250  miles  above  salt  water,  and  yet  is  315  miles  nearer 
Liverpool  than  is  New  York.  The  largest  ocean  vessels  can  reach  this  port  with  ease 
and  safety.  Along  the  whole  river  front  of  the  city  is  a solid  stone  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  a dyke  was  built  a few  years  ago  to  prevent  inundations  in  the  spring.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  are  openings  which  lead  down  to  the  wharf  levels  with  water-tight  gates 
to  be  closed  in  flood  time.  Between  this  stone  wall  and  the  water  lie  the  wharv'es, 
which  in  the  shipping  season  present  a scene  of  wonderful  activity.  There  are  over  five 
miles  of  wharf  frontage,  to  which  nearly  800  sea-going  vessels,  manned  by  over  25,000 
seamen,  bring  their  merchandise  each  season,  and  carry  our  exports  across  the  sea. 
About  5000  inland  vessels  come  and  go  each  summer.  Not  infrequently  as  many  as 
forty-five  sea-going  vessels  and  two  hundred  inland  vessels  are  in  port  at  the  same  time. 

Every  season  Montreal  is  visited  by  some  of  Her  Majesty’s  war-ships,  and  some- 
times French  frigates  come  into  port.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  in  command 
the  public  are  permitted,  at  certain  hours  each  day,  to  inspect  these  interesting  vessels. 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  trade  maybe  formed  from  the  chief  exports  and  imports. 
There  goes  out  from  Montreal  each  season  about  175,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  between 
8,000,000  and  9,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  about  1,300,000  barrels  of  flour,  2,000,000 
boxes  of  cheese,  100,000  head  of  cattle,  200,000  head  of  sheep,  and  12,000  head  of 
horses. 

The  chiet  imports  are  coal,  cement,  scrap  iron,  and  fruits.  About  S50. 000,000  worth 
of  merchandise  is  exported  from  this  port  each  year,  and  goods  to  about  the  same  value 
are  imported, 
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in  1850  the  business  of  Montreal  began  to  increase  very  rapidly,  due  chiefly  to  two 
causes  : the  establishment  of  the  Allan  Line  of  Steamships,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Since  then  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
other  roads,  and  the  building  and  enlarging  of  canals  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  persons  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard  and  vice  versa,  have  done  much  to 
build  up  the  vast  trade  for  which  Montreal  is  noted. 

Owing  to  the  ice  shoves  in  the  spring,  only  those  vessels  which  can  find  shelter  in 
the  canal  can  winter  in  this  port,  but  there  is  in  course  of  construction  a pier,  called 
Victoria,  which  extends  from  Victoria  Bridge  to  a point  about  opposite  Jacques  Cartier 
Square,  a distance  of  one  and  a third  miles.  This  wharf  encloses  a large  sheet  of  water 
which  is  thus  protected  from  the  violent  action  of  the  ice,  and  from  the  strong  current  of 
the  main  river,  and  will  provide  shelter  for  ships  in  winter  as  well  as  greatly  increase 
wharf  accommodation  in  summer. 

THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE. 

One  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements  of  the  age  is  the  famous  tubular 
Victoria  Bridge,  which  spans  the  St.  Lawrence  just  above  the  harbor  and  connects  Mont- 
real with  the  south  shore  of  the  river.  It  is  one  of  the  longest,  and  most  costly  bridges 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

The  thought  of  bridging  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  John  Young  in  1847,  but  it  was  not  until  July  20th,  1854,  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid,  and  on  December  19th,  1859,  the  first  passenger  train  crossed  this  wonderful 
structure. 

This  triumph  of  engineering  skill  was  completely  finished  in  1860,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  amidst  great  pageantry,  and  in  the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people, 
drove  the  last  rivet,  and  declared  the  structure  open  for  traffic,  and  officially  gave  it  the 
name  of  our  gracious  sovereign.  Queen  Victoria.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  that 
world-renowned  bridge  builder,  Robert  Stevenson,  and  the  celebrated  engineer,  Alex.  M. 
Ross,  and  was  constructed  under  their  oversight. 

It  is  formed  of  twenty-five  iron  tubes,  each  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in 
length  (excepting  the  centre  one,  which  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long) , twenty- 
two  feet  high,  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  These  tubes,  securely  joined  to  each  other,  rest 
upon  two  abutments  and  twenty-four  piers  of  solid  masonry.  The  abutments  are  each 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  length,  and  each  pier  at  its  base  is  ninety-two  feet 
long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  on  its  summit  is  thirty-three  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  wide.  Each  pier  is  so  placed  that  its  narrow  side  meets  the  current  of  the  river, 
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and  on  the  up-stream  side  of  each,  about  thirty  feet  above  summer  level,  a wedge-shape 
projection  begins,  and  continues  until  a point  about  six  feet  below  summer  level  is 
reached.  This  projection  is  designed  to  cut  the  water,  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  but  especially  to  break  or  turn  aside  the  ice  in  the  spring. 

With  its  approaches,  Victoria  Bridge  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  centre 
is  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  A single  railway  track  is  laid  through  the 
bridge,  and  alongside  this  is  a narrow  walk  for  the  use  of  employees. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  interior  was  in  almost  total  darkness,  only  a little  light 
being  admitted  through  the  port  holes  in  the  sides.  Recently  an  opening  has  been  made 
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in  the  roof  of  each  tube,  excepting  the  centre  one,  thus  giving  ventilation  and  admitting 
light.  Annually  the  rust  is  thoroughly  scraped  off  the  iron  of  the  bridge  and  tons  of 
paint  are  applied  to  beautify  and  protect  it.  The  original  cost  of  this  magnificent  struct- 
ure was  nearly  )5^7,000,000.  In  the  central  tube  an  opening  is  made  on  each  side,  and  a 
platform  built  opposite  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  their  tools.  The  outlook  from 
these  platforms  is  varied  and  thrilling.  Standing  thus,  apparently  in  mid-air,  sixty-feet 
above  the  rushing  |river,  the  eye  can  scan  .to  the  right  and  the  left  the  rows  of  massive 
peirs  carrying  upon  their  shoulders  the  great  iron  tube  through  which  pass  many 
times  a day,  trains  laden  with  human  beings  and  merchandise. 
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On  the  side,  looking  up  stream,  can  be  seen  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  coming 
fresh  from  the  rocks  of  Lachine,  bearing  upon  their  swiftly  gliding  surface,  rafts  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  or  larger  steamships,  all  of  which  pass  beneath  the  bridge  to  their  des- 
tination in  the  harbor  below.  Then  to  the  north  and  south  and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  are  presented  rural  scenes  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  On  the  side,  looking 


down  stream,  a grand  panorama  is  presented.  St.  Helen  s Island  and  the  surrounding 
country  are  in  full  view,  together  with  the  harbor  of  Montreal,  crowded  with  a great  va- 
riety of  crafts,  and  the  city  itself,  with  its  massive  public  buildings,  and  churches;  its 
Institutions  of  learning  and  its  Hospitals;  and  over  and  above  all  Mount  Royal  rearing 
its  imperial  head  above  the  magnificent  city  nestled  at  its  base. 


CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 
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CANADA  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 

About  five  miles  west  of  Montreal  is  the  C.P.R.  Junction,  from  which  lines  run  to 
Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  south  to  Boston  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  On  the  latter 
line  is  found  the  C.P.R.  steel  cantilever  bridge,  which  spans  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
Lachine  Rapids.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  each  of  the  channel  spans  is  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  feet  in  length,  and  high  enough  to  permit  the  great  steamers  to  pass  be- 
neath them.  This  bridge,  which  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of 
the  century  was  built  in  1886,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  This  bridge  connects  the 
town  of  Lachine  on  the  north,  with  the  old  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga,  whose  ath- 
letic braves  have  brought  Canada’s  national  game,  lacrosse,  into  so  much  prominence. 

LACHINE  RAPIDS. 

This  name  was  given  to  these  rapids  by  Champlain  in  1613  because  he  believed 
beyond  the  river  led  to  China — hence  he  said  La  chine.  About  nine  miles  above  Mon- 
treal is  situated  a thriving  town,  and  summer  resort  for  many  from  the  city,  called  La- 
chine. Near  this  town  the  famous  rapids  begin,  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion, and  most  perilous  of  the  many  rapids  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  channel  of 
the  river  is  here  much  contracted  and  obstructed  by  small  islands  and  dikes  of  volcanic 
rock  protruding  through  the  softer  limestone,  making  a crooked  and  uneven  course. 
The  mighty  St.  Lawrence  precipitates  itself  down  this  tortuous  rocky  steep  with  tremen- 
dous speed  and  force.  As  the  steamer  passes  under  the  C.P.R.  bridge  and  glides  into 
the  mid-stream  that  moves  with  the  calm  majesty  of  irresistible  force,  the  passenger 
commits  his  destiny  to  the  staunch  steamer  that  carries  him,  and  to  the  pilot  that  guides 
it.  This  he  does  of  necessity,  for  he  cannot  stop  the  steamer,  nor  can  |je  swim  ashore. 

At  length  the  steamer  sweeps  around  an  intercepting  bank  of  the  river,  when  a 
scene  of  wild  grandeur  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  they 
rush  down  this  narrow  channel,  are  lashed  into  huge  breakers,  or  churned  into  spray,  by 
coming  into  contact  with  visible  and  submerged  rocks.  “Whirlpools,  a storm-lashed 
sea,  the  chasm  below  Niagara,  all  mingle  their  sublimity  in  a single  rapid.”  But  there 
is  not  much  time  given  for  admiration  or  fear,  for  in  a few  minutes  our  vessel  is  amidst 
the  breakers,  gliding  at  tremendous  speed  suspiciously  near  defiant  rocks,  plunging  over 
a precipice  of  waters,  oi  rushing  through  swirling  whirlpools,  amidst  clouds  of  spray. 
Such  a descent  requires  a staunch  vessel,  and  a skilled  and  steady  hand  at  the  helm. 


“Chance  will  not  do  the  work, 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 
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The  very  current  that  bears  us  towards  the  port, 

May  dash  us  on  the  rocks.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  exciting  journey  is  made,  and  we  ride  in  tranquility  on.  the  bosom 
of  the  river  “below  the  rapids.” 

“ And  we  have  passed  the  terrible  Lachine, 

Have  felt  a fearless  tremor  through  the  soul 
As  the  huge  waves  upreared  their  crests  of  green, 

Holding  our  feathery  bark  in  their  control 
As  a strong  eagle  holds  an  oriole.” 


ST,  JAMES'  CATHEDRAL,  MONTREAL. 


BONSECOURS  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours  was  founded  in  1675.  The  name  Bon- 
secours,  which  means  “good  help,”  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  numerous  es- 
capes of  the  colony  from  the  Iroquois,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  given  by 
Maisonneuve.  It  was  originally  built  by  Sister  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a respectable  tradesman  in  France,  and  who  played  such  an  important  part 
jn  the  early  settlement  of  Montreal,  for  the  reception  of  a miraculous  statue  of  the  Virgin 
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Mary  which  she  brought  from  her  own  country  where  it  had  been  given  to  her  by  Baron 
de  Fancamp.  Parkman  says  “ In  the  martial  figure  of  Maisonneuve  and  the  fairy  form 
of  this  gentle  nun  we  find  the  true  heroes  of  Montreal.”  In  1754  this  church  was  burned 
and  some  years  later  in  1771  the  present  one  was  erected  which  in  style  is  very  quaint 
reminding  one  of  the  churches  of  Normandy.  This  is  the  oldest  church  in  Montreal 
and  stands  beside  the  Bonsecours  Market  situated  near  the  riverside. 

Especially  on  market  days,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  devout  and  faithful  habitants 
may  be  seen  entering  the  building  to  pray  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  such  occasions  the 
student  of  human  nature  may  find  much  to  interest  him. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  almost  decided  to  sell  the  church  to  make  room  for  the  new 
East  End  C.  P.  R.  Station,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants  who  were  inter- 
ested in  preserving  to  the  city  one  of  its  ancient  and  historic  buildings  it  was  allowed  to  *4 
remain.  The  owners,  however,  seized  with  the  spirit  of  renovation,  have  done  away  ^ 

i 

with  much  of  the  quaintly  picturesque.  t 

Ni 

On  the  lower  peak  of  the  roof  overlooking  the  river  is  a large  statute  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  arms  outstretched  as  if  in  blessing.  This  statue  is  still  believed  by  some  of  » 

the  Roman  Catholic  sailors  to  have  marvellous  powers  and  prayers  are  offered  to  it  in-  j 

voking  its  aid  on  their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  ( 

CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

When  Maisonneuve  founded  Montreal  in  1642  he  immediately  built  a temporary 
chapel  of  bark  at  the  Fort,  which  was  known  as  the  Parish  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
following  year  a wooden  church  was  erected  which  in  1654  became  inadequate  for  the  i 
wants  of  the  congregation  and  was  replaced  by  another  and  larger  one.  For  more  than 
20  years  the  parish  services  were  conducted  here,  but  in  1672  a fine  and  spacious  church  ] 
was  began  on  Place  D’armes  Square  which  was  completed  in  1678. 

This  church  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  people  for  more  than  a century  till  in  1823  1 

on  the  same  spot  the  present  magnificent  church  was  began.  The  generous  manner  in  j 

which  the  parishioners  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  contributed  of  their  wealth  en- 
abled the  work  to  be  continued  without  break  until  completion,  when  on  the  7th  of  June,  ' 

1829,  it  was  publicly  opened.  The  edifice  is  a most  imposing  structure,  built  of  Mon- 
treal limestone  and  is  symmetrically  perfect,  the  architecture  beihg  gothic  in  style.  In 
length  it  is  255  feet  and  in  breadth  134  feet,  and  built  with  a capacity  for  seating  10,000 
persons,  though  on  special  occasions  15,000  have  been  crowded  into  it. 

The  two  grand  and  lofty  towers  attract  attention  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  from 
the  south  can  be  seen  at  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  In  the  western  one  an  elevator  is 
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provided  in  which  one  may  ascend  part  way  to  the  top  from  which  a magnificent  view 
of  the  city  and  surroundings  may  had.  Le  Gros  Bourbon  the  largest  bell  in  America 
hangs  in  this  tower  and  is  sounded  only  on  very  solemn  occasions.  This  enormous  bell 
weighs  24,780  pounds  is  6 feet  in  height  and  at  its  mouth  measures  8 feet  7 inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  Eastern  tower  are  hung  ten  smaller  bells  so  beautifully  toned  and  in 
such  perfect  harmony  that  a great  variety  of  airs  may  be  played  upon  them. 

To  the  right  on  entering  is  the  baptistery  with  its  beautiful  stained  glass  windows. 
The  painting  over  the  altar  represents  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist  and  is  a 
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copy  of  the  great  Mosaic  work  to  be  found  in  the  baptismal  chapel  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome. 

Among  other  objects  to  be  noticed  is  a small  marble  statue  given  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
for  praying  before  which,  an  inscription  promises  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
from  purgatory.  On  an  opposite  pillar  and  resting  on  a handsome  pedestal  is  a bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  the  foot  of  which  is  kissed  by  the  faithful  who  gain  by  so  doing  50 
days  of  indulgence.  The  Grand  Altar  is  a very  artistic  piece  of  work,  numerous  statues 
represent  the  Apostles  and  carved  in  marble  are  groups  representing  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Saviour. 

Two  spacious  gafleries  extending  around  three  sides  of  the  church  add  to  the  im- 
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pression  of  vastness.  As  the  eye  glances  to  the  ceiling  we  seem  to  see  the  blue  bestarred 
heavens  above  us  so  perfectly  is  it  painted  to  represent  the  midnight  sky. 

The  organ  is  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  continent  and  on  special  occasions  such  as 
Easter  and  Xmas  the  magnificent  ochestra  and  choir  furnish  a rare  musical  treat.  Built 
up  against  the  church  and  at  its  rear  is  the  new  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
which  for  beauty  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paintings  and  decorations  is  unsurpassed, 
the  paintings  being  entirely  the  work  of  Canadian  artists  who  have  been  pupils  of  the 
most  renowned  masters  in  Paris.  This  chapel  which  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  is 
90  feet  in  length,  85  feet  in  breadth  and  50  feet  high  and  is  said  to  have  cost  about  half 
a million  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  this  wonderful  ecclesiastical  structure  is 
said  to  be  about  two  million  dollars,  the  pulpit  which  in  itself  is  a wonderful  work  of 
art,  costing  ^^40,000.  A Protestant  named  O’Donnell  was  the  designer.  He  afterwards 
became  a Catholic  and  is  buried  in  a vault  beneath  the  church,  what  is  said  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  and  St.  Paul’s  may  be  said  of  O’Donnell  and  Notre  Dame,  “ If  you  want 
to  see  his  monument  look  around  you.” 

ST.  JAMES’  CATHEDRAL. 

The  St.  James’  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  largest  church  in  Canada,  situated 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Dominion  Square  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  is  the 
largest  and  richest  Basilica  in  the  world.  One  of  the  few  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
its  model  is  in  its  sloping  roof  built  so  as  to  suit  the  climate. 

The  dimensions  are  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  those  of  St.  Peter’s  and  are  as  fol- 
lows; length  333  feet,  length  of  transept  222  feet,  height  of  dome  268  feet  and  diameter 
of  same  100  feet. 

The  magnificent  front  somewhat  Corinthian  in  style  is  surmounted  by  many  statues 
representing  the  apostles  and  others.  This  put  together  with  the  dome  is  built  of  lime- 
stone the  rest  of  the  building  being  embossed  stone.  The  ancient  style  of  architecture  is 
very  noticeable,  especially  in  the  position  of  the  windows,  which  are  very  high  and  very 
small.  The  church  not  being  dependent  on  these  for  its  light  as  this  comes  chiefly 
through  the  domes.  The  main  dome  which  is  surrounded  by  four  smaller  ones,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city,  and  seen  from  the  mountain  looks  like  the 
city’s  crown.  Surmounting  this  is  a huge  gilt  ball  on  which  stands  a glittering  cross. 

• On  entering,  one  is  struck  by  the  unusually  large  portico  which  is  170  feet  wide  and 
80  feet  deep.  The  interior  vault  and  cornices  are  white  and  gilded,  and  the  walls  are 
cemented  and  fire-proof,  The  paintings  are  very  fine,  representing  various  biblical 
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scenes.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  principal  dome  representing  the 
four  evangelists  and  their  emblems.  Under  the  painting  of  the  evangelists  is  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions  in  Latin  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and 
who  is,  and  who  is  to  be.”  It  is  the  song  of  the  winged  animals  as  heard  by  St.  John, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  As  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  the  music  is  of  a 
very  high  order,  specially  fine  musical  services  being  rendered  at  Xmas,  Easter,  and 
other  great  feasts.  A costly  organ  of  great  power  operated  by  electricity,  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  church. 

The  architect  Victor  Bourgeaux  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  original  plan  at 
Rome. 

The  Cathedral  begun  in  1870  is  not  yet  completed  the  work  having  been  carried 
on  only  as  means  for  so  doing  were  provided,  thus  causing  much  delay  and  offering  ex- 
planation for  the  length  of  time  spent  in  construction.  The  estirriated  cost  when  com- 
pleted is  ^1,000,000.  Although  the  dimensions  are  greater  than  those  of  Notre  Dame 
yet  the  seating  capacity  is  less,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  galleries.  The 
interior  is  also  less  costly  than  that  of  Notre  Dame. 

ST.  JAMES  METHODIST. 

The  St.  James  Methodist  Church,  situated  on  St.  Catharine  Street,  near  Phillip’s 
Square,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Dominion.  The 
building  and  grounds  occupy  a large  square.  The  history  of  this  Church  is  largely  the 
history  of  Methodism  in  this  city  and  province.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  many  Churches 
and  is  still  the  centre  of  Methodist  influence. 

The  first  St.  James  Church  was  built  in  1807,  and  stood  on  a spot  in  the  rear  of  the 
parish  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  second  was  built  in  1821,  and  occupied  the  corner 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Francois  Xavier  Streets.  The  third  and  what  is  now  spoken  of  as 
the  old  St.  James,  stood  on  St.  James  Street  near  St.  Peter,  where  the  Temple  Building 
now  stands. 

In  1888  the  congregation  moved  up  to  the  present  building,  which  is  353  feet  in 
length,  106  feet  in  width,  and  is  capable  of  seating  2,500  people.  Two  stately  towers 
lend  grace  and  beauty  to  the  edifice,  the  height  of  the  greater  being  two  hundred  feet 
and  that  of  the  lesser  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Beautifully  carved  in  stone  over  the 
main  entrance  are  the  words  “ The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple.”  The  furnishings  are 
very  rich  and  pleasing.  A large  gallery  capable  of  seating  one  thousand  people  extends 
around  three  sides  of  the  Church.  At  the  back  of  the  handsome  and  commodious  pulpit 
are  the  beautiful  organ  and  choir  gallery.  Built  as  an  extension  at  the  rear  is  the  Lecture 
Hall,  in  the  same  style  and  and  of  the  same  materials  as  the  Church.  Designed  after 
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the  latest  and  most  improved  plan  it  provides  parlors,  class  rooms  and  all  other  conveni- 
ences for  the  carrying  on  of  Church  work.  The  Hall,  with  its  gallery,  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,000  persons.  The  total  cost  was  about  ^350,000. 

WINDSOR  STATION. 

The  passenger  depot  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  situated  on  Windsor  Street 
at  the  south  west  corner  of  Dominion  Square.  It  was  built  in  1888  and  is  of  Montreal 
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limestone.  Here  are  the  head  offices  of  the  longest  railway  in  the  world.  Only  pas- 
senger trains  enter  at  this  point,  as  the  tracks  leading  to  it  pass  through  a fine  resi- 
dential part  of  the  city.  Freight  trains  enter  by  the  Dalhousie  Square  Station,  in  the  east 
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end  of  the  city.  The  travelling  public  find  here  every  luxury  and  convenience  provided 
for  their  comfort.  At  very  great  cost  a viaduct  was  built  for  more  than  a mile  out  from 
the  station  in  order  to  have  an  elevated  entrance. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  LOURDES. 


The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  is  situated  on  St.  Catherine  street,  near  St. 
Denis  street,  in  the  fashionable  French  portion  of  the  city.  The  following  description 
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was  given  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dawson,  a very  competent  critic,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Arts. 

“This  church  was  built  and  adorned  with  one  idea — that  of  expressing  in  visible 
form  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  architecture  of 
the  church  is  byzantine  and  renaissance  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Venice.  It  consists  of 
a nave  with  narrow  aisles,  a transept  and  a choir.  The  choir  and  transept  are  termi- 
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nated  by  a circular  and  domed  apses  and  a large  central  dome  rises  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transept.  The  large  dome  is  90  feet  high,  the  total  length  of  the  church  is  102  feet. 
The  first  picture  on  the  roof  represents  the  promise  of  the  Redemption  made  to  Adam 
and  Eve.  They  are  prostrated  before  the  Lord,  who  addresses  the  Serpent,  “ She  shall 
bruise  thy  head.”  The  next  panel  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  The  third  represents  the 
arrival  of  Rebecca  before  Isaac.  The  fourth  which  is  over  the  choir  is  Jacob  blessing 
his  children.  On  the  right  of  the  nave  are  the  prophets  who  have  prophesied  of  the 
Virgin — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  David  and  Micah.  On  the  left  are  types  of  the  Virgin,  Sarah, 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  Ruth.  The  artist  proceeds  to  show  the  Roman  view  of  the  realization 
of  these  promises — the  salutation  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Nativity — in  the  transepts  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  respectively  who  have  magnified  Mary.  The  choir  contains 
the  exposition  of  the  dogma  proper.  The  statue  over  the  altar  and  which  strikes  the 
eye  immediately  on  entering  the  church  is  symbolic  of  the  doctrine.  It  represents  the 
Virgin  in  the  attitude  usually  attributed  to  this  subject  by  the  Spanish  painters,  the  hands 
crossed  on  the  breast.  She  is  standing  on  the  clouds  and  the  text  illustrated  is  Rev.  xii, 
1,  ‘‘A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet.  The  light  thrown 
down'from  an  unseen  lamp  is  to  represent  the  clothing  with  the  sun.” 

This  church  though  small  is  very  beautiful  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  interesting  to  a Protestant  as  a work  of  art,  and  to  a Catholic  as  a work  of 
devotion. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL. 


Christ  Church  Cathedral  situated  on  St.  Catherine  St.,  was  erected  in  1859,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Fulford  the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  in  matters  of 
art  was  noted  for  his  taste,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Art  Association.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  church  far  surpasses  any  in  the  Dominion  in  beauty  of  architecture 
which  is  in  the  style  known  as  decorated  Gothic,  and  presents  a charming  appearance 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  built  of  limestone  faced  with  yellow  sandstone  speci- 
ally imported  from  Caen  in  Normandy.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  modelled  from 
plants  indigenous  to  Mount  Royal. 

A graceful  stone  spire  211  feet  high  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  edifice. 

In  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  church  are  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  the  Rectory. 
These  are  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  church,  the  whole  forming  a very  pleasing 
group. 
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The  Fulford  Memorial  standing  in  the  grounds  at  the  east  of  the  church  is  a beauti- 
ful spired  monument  resembling  the  celebrated  Martyr’s  memorial  at  Oxford,  and  was 
erected  by  public  subscription. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  MONTREAL. 

Montreal  the  Beautiful,  the  Prosperous,  the  Healthful,  is  a city  of  which  all  Cana- 
dians are  justly  proud.  For  all  things  progressive,  modern,  thoroughly  up-to-date,  she 
is  behind  no  city  on  earth  ; those  who  know  her  best  praise  her  most. 


SHERBROOK  ST,, ^MONTREAL. 


Especially  does  this  eulogy  apply  to  her  institutions  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  education  of  Canada’s  sons  and  daughters  and  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  the 
afflicted. 

“Old  McGill”  is  a household  word  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hospital  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten;  truly  the  latter  is  a “thing  of  beauty” 
^nd  its  healing  ministry  will  make  it  a “joy  for  ever.” 

The  University  has  just  ended  its  sixty-third  session  with  gratifying  success,  Well 
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equipped  in  every  department  for  the  best  work,  her  graduates  hold  a degree  respected 
everywhere. 

Entering  the  grounds,  which  are  spacious  and  well  cared  for,  from  Sherbrook  St., 
passing  along  a splendid  avenue  of  trees  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a number  of 
noble  and  substantial  buildings  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  elaborately  finished.  The 
first  structure  on  the  right  is  the  McDonald  Physics  Building,  being  five  stories  high,  and 
each  story  containing  8,000  square  feet  area.  In  this  building  is  a lecture  theatre,  con- 
taining laboratories  for  advanced  work  in  Heat  and  Electricity,  and  also  a well  furnished 
Library  giving  instruction  upon  the  subjects  taught. 

The  next  building  on  the  right  is  the  McDonald  Engineering  Department,  thoroughly 
equipped  for  theoretical  and  practical  work.  Adjoining  this  building  are  the  workshops 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  carpentering,  woodturning,  patternmaking,  and  also  a 
foundry,  smith  shop  and  machine  shop. 

The  Library. — The  beautiful  building  on  the  left  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
from  McDonald  St.  is  the  Peter  Redpath  Library  which  was  opened  in  1893,  and  is  the 
pride  of  the  University.  The  main  floor  has  a reading  room  110  feet  long,  44  feet  wide, 
and  40  ft.  high.  The  construction  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  the  stock  room  entire- 
ly so.  Externally  the  building  is  of  Montreal  limestone  of  free  Romanesque  style.  The 
wood  used  is  solid  oak.  The  tower  rises  to  90  feet.  At  the  further  corners  are  lofty 
Oriel  windows.  A large  wide  gallery  is  arranged  at  the  end.  The  windows  are  glazed 
with  leaded  lights  with  geometrical  patterns,  having  panels  for  quotations  and  inscrip- 
tions and  are  dedicated  to  law,  history,  philosophy,  astronomy  and  medicine  and  have 
medallion  portraits  of  the  great  masters  in  each  subject.  In  the  reading  room  are  a can- 
opy and  fine  marble  bust  of  the  donor. 

The  munificence  of  Peter  Redpath,  Esq.,  extended  to  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  Mu- 
seum which  bears  his  name  and  is  situate  just  inside  the  College  grounds  and  contains 
large  and  valuable  collections  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Biology.  Here  are 
found  the  famous  collection  of  shells  by  the  Carpenter  Bros.,  and  the  Reuleux  collection 
of  Kinematri  models,  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  in  America.  In 
the  entrance  hall  is  a fine  oil  portrait  of  the  donor,  by  Sydney  Hodge  of  London,  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  citizens  of  Montreal. 

The  Arts  Building  is  the  old  one  which  faces  directly  the  Sherbrook  St.  entrance, 
which,  though  not  so  elaborate  as  the  newer  buildings,  nevertheless  contains  ample  lec- 
ture rooms  for  the  students  in  this  department  as  also  for  the  young  women  in  the 
special  Donalda  Department. 

The  Medical  Buildings  are  those  on  the  right  from  the  entrance  by  University 
§t.  Of  the  Medical  Department  little  need  be  said  : the  fact  that  upwards  of  four  hun- 
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dred  students  were  in  attendance  last  session  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  McGill’s 
faculty  in  medicine. 

The  School  of  Law  has  been  placed  on  a firm  basis  by  the  munificence  of  W. 
C.  McDonald,  Esq.,  and  has  a splendid  staff  of  professors.  No  doubt  McGill  affords 
special  advantages  for  the  study  of  Law  because  of  its  situation  in  Montreal,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  great  and  varied  legal  business  of  the  principal  Courts  of  the  Province 

The  courses  lead  to  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.  degrees. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science  there  were  thirty- 
eight  students  last  year. 


ICE  SHOVE,  MONTREAL. 

In  each  Faculty  there  are  valuable  scholarships  for  competition.  The  total  number 
of  students  for  the  past  year,  including  teachers  in  training  at  the  McGill  Normal  School, 
was  1,253.  , 

Theological  Colleges. — No  notice  of  McGill  would  be  complete  if  it  ignored 
the  affiliated  Theological  Colleges,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Diocesan. 
By  this  affiliation  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  the  Arts  course  in  full  or  in  part  in 
the  University  and  are  enable^  to  pursue  the  study  of  Arts  and  Theology  simultaneously. 
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The  Wesleyan  College  is  the  beautiful  building  at  the  University  Street  entrance,  with 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Shaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for  its  Principal.  The  magnificent  pile  on  the  left  of 
the  McTavish  Street  entrance  is  the  Presbyterian  College.  The  new  Diocesan  College 
on  University  Street  is  nearing  completion. 

There  is  one  man  of  world  wide  reputation  which  is  inseparable  from  McGill,  that  of 
Sir  H.  M.  Dawson,  LLD.,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  who,  though  retired  from  active  work,  may 
be  seen  almost  daily  about  the  Museum  and  University  grounds.  This  “grand old  man,” 
who  is  abreast  of  any  modern  scientist,  has  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  Christianity  with 
science.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Principalship  June  1895  by  Principal  Peterson, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  who  is  already  a favourite  with  all,  and  who  will  add  yet  more  honour  to 
the  name  of  “ Old  McGill.” 

♦ 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  is  the  noblest  Protestant  charitable  institution,  in  the 
city.  It  stands  on  a magnificent  site  on  a shoulder  of  Mount  Royal  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Park.  It  is  built  of  uncut  limestone  and  is  of  palatial  dimensions  and  exceedingly 
picturesque,  resembling  in  appearance  the  old  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The  entrance  is 
guarded  by  a lodge  and  the  main  building  stands  across  a court  yard  ; the  sides  are 
formed  by  long,  narrow  wings  of  great  height,  at  the  corners  of  which  are  turrets  which 
give  beauty  to  the  whole.  The  sloping  grounds  are  always  well  kept  and  at  the  back, 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  mountain  is  a tennis  court  where  the  doctors  may  at  times 
be  found  seeking  recreation  and  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  the  wards. 

The  visitor  is  struck  with  the  interior  of  the  building  and  realizes  at  once  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  modern  thought  and  contrivance  can  do  to  make  everything  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  while  the  very  best  medical  and  sur- 
gical skill  and  talent  are  always  at  hand. 

The  cost  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  over  ;isl, 000,000  exclusive  of  the  site. 
The  building  was  the  joint  gift  of  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  Lord  Mount-Stephen,  and  the 
site  was  given  by  the  city. 


SHERBROOK  STREET 

is  the  finest  residential  street  in  the  city.  Pleasantly  shaded  by  beautiful  trees 
and  freed  fiom  the  noise  of  the  electric  cars,  yet  convenient  to  them,  it  furnishes  de- 
lightful locations  for  the  palatial  residences  with  which  it  is  occupied.  On  Sherbrook 
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Street  are  located  a Methodist  Church,  Erskine  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal  R.  C. 
College,  and  the  Grand  Seminary. 

Some  have  claimed  that  Sherbrook  Street  is  a strong  rival  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  and  there  is  no'  city  in  America  that  has, 
according  to  its  population,  a greater  number  of  well  equipped  ecclesiastical,  educational, 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Mark  Twain  said  he  never  saw  so  many  churches  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  each  other  as  he  found  in  Montreal.  In  fact,  like  Brooklyn,  it  is  called 
“ the  City  of  Churches.” 

As  we  gaze  on  the  city  with  its  charms,  natural  and  constructive,  we  think  of  the 
old  description  of  another  city  ‘‘beautiful  for  situation,”  and  add  also  ‘‘  made  beautiful 
by  the  benevolence  of  those  who  have  had  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  at  heart  and  have 
given  of  their  substance  to  uplift  and  aid  them.” 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  both  education  and  benevolence  are  seen  in  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  the  citizens.  The  musical  education  of  Montreal  is  very  marked  ; the 
public  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  very  best.  The  finest  musical  talent  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  may  frequently  be  heard  here,  and  nowhere  may  audiences  be  found 
who  know  more  unerringly  howto  distinguish  between  genius  and  mediocrity,  while  the 
city  has  many  artists  of  no  mean  order. 

Benevolence  is  seen  in  the  founding  of  the  Art  Gallery,  which,  though  small  is  ele- 
gant, which  owes  its^present  form  to  the  late  Benaiah  Gibb,  as  shown  by  the  mural 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  entrance  hall.  The  late  J.  W.  Tempest,  Esq.,  also  bequeathed 
^4,000  a year  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchasing  of  foreign  pictures.  Occasional  loan  ex- 
hibitions are  held  here,  then  is  seen  how  rich  Montreal  is  in  treasures  of  Art,  such 
names  as  Aillett,  Breton,  Constant,  Watts,  and  last  but  greatest.  Turner,  are  represented 
by  some  of  their  choicest  works. 

Montreal,  ‘‘the  Alexandria  of  the  West  1”  Long  may  she  flourish  I I 

“ A commonplace  life,”  we  say,  and  we  sigh. 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say  ? 

The  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day  ; 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things. 

And  the  flower  that  blooms,  and  the  bird  that  sings  ; 

But  dark  were  the  world,  and  sad  our  lot. 

If  the  flowers  failed,  and  sun  shone  not ; 

And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul, 

Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  his  beautiful  whole. 
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AMONG  THE'  HILLS. 


Along  the  roadside,  like  tlic  fljwers  of  gold 
That  tawny  Incas  for  their  gardens  wrought, 
Heavy  with  sunshine  droops  the  golden  rod, 
And  the  red  pennons  of  the  cardinal  flowers 
Hang  motionless  upon  their  upright  staves. 

The  sky  is  hot  and  hazy,  and  the  wind. 

Wings  weary  with  its  long  flight  from  the  south. 
Unfelt  j yet,  closely  scanned,  yoh  maple  leaf 
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With  faintest  motion,  as  one  stirs  in  dreams, 
Confesses  it.  The  locust  by  the  wall 
Stabs  the  noon  silence  with  his  sharp  alarm. 

A single  hay-cart  down  the  dusty  road 
Creaks  slowly,  with  its  driver  fast  asleep 
On  the  load’s  top.  Against  the  neighboring  hill. 
Huddled  along  the  stone  wall’s  shady  side. 

The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a snow-drift  still 
Defied  the  dog-star.  Through  the  open  door 
A drowsy  smell  of  flowers — gray  heliotrope, 

And  white  sweet  clover,  and  shy  mignonette — 
Comes  faintly  in,  and  silent  chorus  lends 
To  the  pervading  symphony  of  peace. 


Whittier, 
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TOBOGGANING. 

Montreal  for  many  years,  has  been  noted  for  its  healthful  winter  sports  and  among 
these  tobogganing  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  Like  the  snow-shoe  and  like  our  national 
game — Lacrosse — the  toboggan  was  given  to  us  by  the  early  Indians,  though  they  used 


TOBOGANING  IN  MONTREAL. 


it  for  more  utilitarian  purposes  than  do  the  youth  of  Montreal.  It  is  a long  sled,  with- 
out runners,  made  of  thin  ash  and  lies  flat  upon  the  snow  ; in  length  about  eight  feet,  in 
width  about  18  inches  and  curled  up  at  the  prow.  It  is,  therefore,  made  to  glide  over 
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the  surface  of  the  light  snow  and  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a conveyance  for  trans- 
porting their  goods  of  whatever  kind.  A man  on  snow-shoes  can  drag  a toboggan 
across  country  and  take  an  astonishing  quantity  of  stuff.  Youthful  Montrealers  of  both 
sexes,  however,  use  this  primitive  conveyance  for  sliding  down  hill  upon.  For  this 
purpose  there  are  erected  “Toboggan  Slides”  which  rise  some  30  feet  at  the  tops  of  the 
hills  and  which  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  There  are  four  or  five  chutes  on  each 
slide,  so  that  the  toboggan  will  keep  within  its  own  chute  and  thereby  the  danger  of 
collision  when  many  are  sliding  is  overcome.  The  toboggan  with  its  load  of  from  two 
to  four  persons  swoops  down  like  a bird  and  for  a moment  fills  the  novice  with  fear  and 
causes  him  to  have  much  the  same  feeling  as  when  coming  down  very  swiftly  in  an 
elevator.  It  is  this  feeling  that  brought  forth  the  remark  from  an  American  visitor  who 
had  just  gone  down  a very  steep  slide,  when  asked,  how  he  liked  it  replied,  “ 1 would 
not  have  missed  it  for  five  dollars,  but  I would  not  go  down  again  for  fifty  dollars.” 

On  gala  nights  the  Slides  are  lit  up  with  torches  and  present  a very  pretty  appear- 
ance. 


ICE  PALACE. 

The  carnivals,  for  which  Montreal  has  been  famous,  have  given  a great  impetus  to 
outdoor  winter  sports.  Only  at  such  times  has  an  ice  palace  been  built,  and  as  there 
have  been  no  carnivals  in  Montreal  for  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  no  glittering 
ice  castles  erected. 

At  such  times,  however,  these  wonderful  structures  were  built  on  the  southern  half 
of  Dominion  Square,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  and  well  adapted  both  as  to  position 
and  size  for  such  a palace  and  for  its  large  crowd  of  admirers. 

These  castles  were  not  small  but  large  structures,  and  built  entirely  of  cut  blocks  of 
ice  and  made  with  all  the  embellishments  that  could  be  made  with  cut  stone.  For  mortar 
water  was  used  and  so  the  blocks  were  made  to  freeze  together.  No  description  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  such  a castle,  either  when  glittering 
in  the  sunlight  or  when  at  night  the  bright  and  different  colors  shone  through  its  walls 
during  pyrotechnic  displays.  Of  course  the  chief  attraction  at  the  carnivals  was  the 
“ Storming  of  the  Ice  Castle,”  when  hundreds  of  snowshoers  in  blanket  suits  and  bear- 
ing torches  would  march  from  the  Mountain  and  like  an  army  would  beseige  and  storm 
it  with  fireworks  until  those  within  surrendered. 
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MOUNT  ROYAL. 


Few  cities  can  boast  of  as  fair  natural  surroundings  as  can  Montreal.  The  city  is 
built  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Royal  and  at  its  feet  flows  that  stateliest  of 
rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  two  miles  in  breadth.  A city  with  an  island 
park  in  front  of  it  and  a mountain  park  behind  it,  viz. : St.  Helen’s  Island  and  Mount 
Royal.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  first.  This  royal  mountain,  named  so  by  the  man 


VICTORIA  SQUARE. 


who  has  given  his  name  to  Canada,  does  not  belong  to  a chain  but  is  isolated,  although 
it  really  divides  itself  into  several  peaks.  It  is,  however,  one  of  many  sisters,  all  of 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  which  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  These  can  be 
seen  distinctly  from  Mount  Royal  and  are  from  East  to  West,  Mounts  Mortarville,  St. 
Bruno,  Beloeil,  Rougemont,  Yamaska  and  Johnston.  From  a geologist  point  of  viewMt. 
Royal  is  exceedingly  interesting,  it  being  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  whole  top  is  a for- 
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mation  of  lava,  ashes  and  volcanic  rock  ; while  the  limestone  lower  down  is  penetrated 
in  very  many  places  by  dykes,  showing  where  the  limestone  had  been  cracked  and  the 
molten  rock  has  rushed  up  and  filled  the  crevice.  At  this  time  there  was  no  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  extended  beyond  St.  Helen’s  Island.  It  was, 
prior  to  the  glacial  age,  very  much  larger  than  it  is  to-day,  but  for  the  purpose  of  a city 
park  it  is  just  the  right  size,  not  so  high  as  to  be  inaccessible  and  not  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
significant, being  about  900  feet  above  sea  level  and  about  740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  park  consists  of  462  acres  and  was  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted, who  laid  out  Central  Park,  New  York.  In  doing  so  Mr.  Olmsted  endeavoured  to 
guard  the  natural  beauty  of  the  mountain  and  to  leave  it  as  far  as  possible  in  its  wild  and 
natural  state. 

The  approaches  to  the  Park  are  from  the  South  and  North-East.  A beautiful  wind- 
ing driveway  is  made  up  and  over  the  mountain.  Pedestrians  can  reach  the  summit  by 
steps  or  by  the  elevator.  On  the  city  side  of  the  mountain  are  two  reservoirs  and  also 
the  mansions  of  many  of  the  merchant  princes. 

From  the  summit  the  view  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  even  the  most  prosaic 
and  is  best  obtained  from  the  “Look Out”  facing  the  South,  or  from  a recently  erected 
pavilion  near  the  elevator,  or  from  the  observatory  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain. 
From  these  the  city  presents  a beautiful  appearance  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  can  be  seen  for  miles  both  up  and  down,  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  From 
the  observatory  one  can  see  a great  distance  in  every  direction. 

■Nestled  in  behind  the  Mountain  in  a quiet  and  sequestered  valley  is  the  City  of 
Montreal’s  dead,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  on  the  continent. 

I 

t 

ST.  HELEN’S  ISLAND 

i 

Lies  opposite  the  city  and  is  a gem  in  the  wide  St.  Lawrence,  jt  is  quite  large,  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  provided  with  all  kinds  of  outdoor  amusements  as  well  as  a swimm- 
ing bath  at  the  lower  end.  Prior  to  1874,  when  the  Government  ceded  it  to  the  city  for 
a park,  it  was  used  for  many  years  as  a military  station.  The  fort  and  barracks  still 
remain. 

Champlain,  who  greatly  fancied  it,  named  it  after  his  young  wife,  Helene  Boulle. 

Ferry  boats  ply  between  the  city  and  Island  Park  every  five  minutes. 
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PHILLIP’S  SQUARE 

Is  one  of  the  small  squares  of  the  city  and  is  situated  on  St.  Catherine  Street  a little  above 
Beaver  Hall  Hill.  Many  large  trees  make  this  a shady  spot,  and  a pretty  drinking  foun- 
tain adds  to  its  beauty.  Some  of  the  principal  landmarks  of  the  city,  such  as  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Morgan’s  Store,  and  the  Art  Gallery,  are  at  the  head  of  this  square  on 


FH/LL/P'S  SQUARE. 


St.  Catherine  Street,  while  a little  to  the  East  are  the  First  Baptist  Church,  St.  Gabriel 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  large  and  magnificent  St.  James’  Methodist  Church. 

VICTORIA  SQUARE. 

This  is  a large  and  important  square,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  Beaver  Hall 
Hill  to  St,  James  St,,  being  intersected  by  Craig  Street,  It  gets  its  name  from  the  hand- 
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some  and  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  occupies  a conspicuous  place 
at  the  corner  of  the  Square.  Near  this  is  the  largest  fountain  in  the  city,  which  plays 
from  several  openings  in  a pretty  little  reservoir. 

On  Craig  Street  a curiously  shaped  pile  of  rocks,  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to 
afford  a watering  place  for  horses,  attract  attention.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  square  is 
another  fountain.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  is  crossed  morning  and  evening  by 
hundreds  of  the  business  men  going  to  and  from  “ down  town.” 

This  square  was  the  old  time  hay  market  and  to-day  is  surrounded  by  leading  mer- 
cantile houses. 


DOMINION  SQUARE. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  certainly,  as  far  as  situation  is  concerned,  the  finest 
square  in  Montreal.  It  is  on  rising  ground  and  extends  from  Osborne  St.  almost  to  St. 
Catherine  St.,  being  intersected  by  Dorchester  St.  From  here  an  excellent  view  of  the 
mountain  is  obtained,  and  during  the  winter  carnivals  this  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
ice  palaces. 

Nothing  is  specially  striking  about  the  upper  half  accept  the  well  arranged  flower- 
beds. On  the  lower  half  stand  two  Russian  cannon  taken  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Not  far  from  these  is  the  beautiful  and  costly  statue  of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Architecturally  this  Square  is  very  important,  there  being  around  it  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  Dominion  Square  MethodistChurch,  St.  George’s  Anglican  Church,  the  headquar- 
ters and  Windsor  St.  Station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop’s Palace  and  his  Cathedral  of  St.  James  modelled  after  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  a very  fine  seven  story  building  in  Queen  Ann  style. 

VIGER  SQUARE 

Is  the  largest  in  the  city  and  extends  for  several  blocks  along  Craig  Street  East  from  St. 
Denis  Street.  , It  receives  its  name  from  Commander  Jacques  Viger,  the  first  Mayor  of 
Montreal.  Its  size,  ponds,  fountains  and  conservatory  make  it  more  like  a park  than  a 
square.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  French  residential  quarter. 
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""  Fair  City,  Crown  of  Towns F 


A Canadian  historian  of  loyal  blood  has  well  said : “It  fosters  one’s  feelings  of 
patriotic  pride  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion.  One  of  the  youngest  cities  in  Cen- 
tral Canada,  Ottawa  possesses  all  the  progressiveness,  all  the  buoyant  healthfulness,  all 
the  virgin  beauty  of  youth,  while  at  the  same  time  her  eminent  estate  as  the  political 
centre  of  Confederation  and  guardian  of  the  state  treasures,  and  her  vast  industrial  in- 
terests impart  to  the  city  both  dignity  and  strength.  ''Advance”  is  the  civic  motto, 
andevidence  of  its  fitness  crowds  every  page  of  the  city’s  history. 

To  reach  the  period  when  “the  forest  primeval’’  first  heard  mingling  with  the  roar 
of  the  Chaudiere  the  sound  of  woodman’s  axe  or  ox-drivers’s  rude  commands  we  must 
ascend  time’s  stream  one  hundred  years,  for  in  1796  Mr.  Philemon  Wright,  known  in 
the  traditions  of  Hull  Township  as  “Old  Squire  Wright,’’  first  left  his  native  place  in 
Woburn,  Mass.,  to  visit  Canada  with  a view  to  finding  a home.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  and  made  a careful  tour  of  exploration  from  Quebec  to  the  point  where  Hull 
now  stands,  and  upon  a third  visit  finally  decided  to  locate  within  the  sound  of  the  tum- 
ultuous waters  of  the  “ big  Kettle.’’  To  bring  his  family  and  effects,  with  such  imple- 
ments as-he  and  his  band  of  workmen  would  require  in  their  forest  home,  was  a most 
heroic  undertaking,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  journey  amid  great  diffi- 
culties marked  the  first  stage  in  a career  of  splendid  heroism  and  tireless  industry. 
Squire  Wright  made  a home  for  his  family  and  a name  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
and  after  enjoying  for  some  years  the  fruit  of  early  toil  was  laid  to  rest  in  1839,  in  the 
quiet  little  cemetery  on  the  Aylmer  road.  He  founded  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the 
Ottawa  valley  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  two  cities  which  now  attest  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  he  made. 

Nicholas  Sparks,  a native  of  Wexford  County,  Ireland,  found  his  way  into  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Wright,  and  after  ten  years  there  decided  to  invest  his  earnings  in  a block  of 
land  some  two  hundred  acres  in  extent  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Grand  River,  oppo- 
site Hull.  This  farm  he  bought  in  June,  1826,  for  “the  trivial  sum  of  ^95’’  from  one 
J.  B.  Honey,  who  had  acquired  it  from  the  Crown  a couple  of  years  earlier,  and  at  the 
very  time  of  the  purchase  the  man  whose  work  determined  the  site  of  Ottawa,  and 
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changed  the  ;^95  farm  into  the  very  heart  of  our  political  metropolis,  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada. 

The  site  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  the  best  part  of  Wellington  Street,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Sparks  Estate,  was  patented  by  the  Crown  in  1802  to  Jacob  Carman,  who 
sold  it  in  1812  for  ^10.  Eleven  years  later  the  Governor  repurchased  this  land,  paying 
therefor  ^750. 

Although  the  Sparks  family  are  to  be  accounted  the  pioneers  of  the  Capital  City,  yet 
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the  honor  of  being  the  first  settler  in  the  immediate  vicinity  belongs  to  an  Irishman 
named  Ralph  Smith,  who  located  here  in  1819. 

But  the  event  which  is  justly  esteemed  as  the  beginning  of  “ Bytown,”  as  the  place 
was  called  till  it  became  a city,  belongs  to  the  year  1826,  for  in  that  year  Lt.-Col.  By, 
with  his  sappers  and  miners,  under  commission  from  the  Crown  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  undertook  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 
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By  the  time  the  fine  series  of  locks  and  the  “ Deep  Cut,”  which  form  the  terminus 
of  the  Canal,  were  completed.  Bytown  had  begun  to  build  its  humble  cottages  around 
“Barrack  Hill,”  and  to  dispute  with  the  mosquitos  for  possession  of  the  place  where 
now  proudly  stand  the  chief  business  houses  of  Canada’s  great  lumbering  centre.  The 
town  continued  steadily  to  grow  and  prosper,  aided  principally  in  those  early  days  by 
the  militia,  the  canal  laborers  and  the  lumber  trade,  until  in  1834  its  inhabitants  number- 
ed 2,000,  and  among  the  public  edifices  were  four  handsome  churches,  viz. : Methodist, 
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Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic.  Two  years  more  and  the  first  newspaper 
was  established,  having  upon  its  first  page  a sturdy  profession  of  its  principles  in  the 
title  “ The  Independent,”  and  the  motto,  “ Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it 
be  instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  your 
civil,  political  and  religious  rights.” 

la  1854,  the  population  being  10,000,  the  town  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  declared  a 
city  under  the  beautiful  Indian  name  it  has  since  borne,  the  change  taking  effect  on 
January  1st,  1855.  The  first  Mayor  of  Ottawa  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis. 
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That  the  Government  of  Canada  would  one  day  centre  in  Ottawa  was  a prediction 
made  frequently  for  years  before  such  a decision  was  actually  reached.  Its  location, 
central  to  the  Provinces  and  yet  removed  from  the  frontier,  accessible  by  water  and  yet 
capable  of  easy  defense  against  invasion,  and  its  picturesque  situation  were  among  the 
considerations  commending  such  a selection.  Accordingly,  when  in  1857  the  choice  of 
a seat  of  government  for  Canada  was  referred  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  though  several 
older  and  larger  places  aspired  to  the  honor,  it  was  given  to  Ottawa,  and  thus  the  itiner- 
ary of  the  governing  power  in  Canada  was  closed,  and  our  country  came  into  possession 
of  “the  most  picturesque  capital  in  the  world.” 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  September  1st,  1860,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  magnificent  Parliament  Buildings,  upon  the  Hill 
from  which  the  Union  Jack  had  floated  over  the  Barracks  in  the  days  of  Col.  By,  and  the 
Legislature  took  possession  of  its  new  home  in  1865.  In  February  of  the  very  same 
year,  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  that  was  held  in  Quebec,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Macdonald  moved  “the  appointment  of  a Committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the  Queen  on 
the  subject  of  the  union  of  all  the  British  North  America  Provinces.”  This  momentous 
subject  had  been  in  one  form  or  another  under  discussion  for  some  years,  but  now  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  of  commanding  importance  to  all  concerned.  On  July  1st,  1867, 
the  British  North  Arperica  Act  came  into  force,  providing  for  the  confederation  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  looking  also  to  the  future  admission  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territories,  British  Columbia  and  Newfound- 
land. On  that  auspicious  day  the  new  Constitution  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Ottawa, 
and  Lord  Monck  was  formally  sworn  in  as  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion. 


" 0 Nation,  young,  and  fair  and  strong  ! arise 
To  the  full  stature  of  thy  greatness  now  ! 

Thy  glorious  destiny  doth  thee  endow 
With  high  prerogative.  Before  thee  lies 
A future  full  of  promise.  Oh  ! be  wise  ! 

Be  great  in  all  things  good,  and  haste  to  sow 
The  Present  with  rich  germs  from  which  may  grow 
Sublime  results  and  noble,  high  emprise. 

Oh  ! be  it  hence  thy  mission  to  advance 
The  destinies  of  man,  exalt  the  race 
And  teach  down  trodden  nations  through  the  expanse 
Of  the  round  earth  to  rise  above  their  base 
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And  low  estate,  love  Freedom’s  holy  cause, 

And  give  to  all  men  just  and  equal  laws. 

Oh  ! let  us  plant  in  the  fresh  virgin  earth 
Of  this  new  world,  a scion  of  that  tree 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  fathers  dwelt,  a free 
And  noble  nation — of  heroic  birth. 

Let  the  Penates  of  our  father’s  hearth 
Be  hither  borne  ; and  let  us  bow  the  knee 
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Still  at  our  father’s  altars.  O’er  the  sea 
Our  hearts  yearn  fondly  and  revere  their  worth. 

And  though  forth-faring  from  our  father’s  house. 

Not  forth  in  anger,  hut  in  love  we  go. 

It  lessens  not  our  reverence,  but  doth  rouse 
To  deeper  love  than  ever  we  did  know. 

Not  alien  and  estranged,  but  sons  are  we 

Of  that  great  Fatherland  beyond  the  sea. — Withrow. 
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Ever  since  the  consummation  of  Confederation,  Ottawa  has  preserved  a record  of 
splendid  progress  in  every  way.  Her  rapid  growth  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  population  within  the  city  limits  ; 


In  1861 Population  14,669 

“1871 “ 21,545 

“1881 “ 31,307 

“ 1891 “ 44,154 

“ 1896 “ 50,000 


Including  the  City  of  Hull,  connected  as  it  is  by  Electric  Street  Railway,  and  form- 
ing for  all  practical  purposes  virtually  a part  of  Ottawa,  and  including  the  populous 
suburbs  on  all  sides,  the  total  population  is  stated  on  the  best  authority  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80,000  souls.  Ottawa’s  civic  assessment  for  the  year  1896  totals 
$21,121,720,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Though  unquestionably  rich  in  native  charms,  and  possessing  vast  resources  and 
interests  not  directly  connected  with  the  seat  of  government  as  such,  yet  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Parliament  Buildings  stand  out  vividly  above  every  other  feature  of 
Ottawa  as  being  her  crowning  glory.  From  whatever  quarter  one  may'approach  the  city 
her  “crown  of  towers”  is  seen  to  lift  itself  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  awaking  ad- 
miration and  delight.  “They  (the  national  buildings)  stand  out  against  the  clear  sky  in 
all  the  beauty  of  seemingly  varied  architecture.  Towers,  pinnacles,  buttresses  and 
gables  are  in  the  distance  apparently  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  only  become  well  de- 
fined on  nearer  approach.”  Visitors  come  with  expectation  keen  and  bright,  but  after 
beliolding  these  architectural  treasures  return  to  say  “the  half  was  not  told  me.”  Viewed 
from  the  bridge  at  the  Chaudiere,  or  from  the  neighboring  cliff,  “Nepean  Point,”  the 
graceful  gothic  structures  stand  on  their  proud  eminence  serene  and  grand,  throwing  into 
the  very  clouds  their  lofty  towers,  cleaving  the  clear  bright  atmosphere  with  lines  of  per- 
fect symmetry,  while  their  harmonious  tints  blend  to  form  a scene  of  peerless  beauty. 

Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  writes  : “The  Parliament  and  Departmental  Buildings  form  one 

of  the  most  imposing  architectural  groups  in  the  world,  and  their  site  is  one  of  unsur- 
passed magnificence.  Around  a lofty  cliff,  tree-clad  from  base  to  summit,  sweeps  the 
majestic  Ottawa  ; to  the  left  resounds  the  everlasting  thunder  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  in 
the  distance  rise  the  purple  slopes  of  the  Laurentians.  The  broken  outline  of  the  many 
towered  buildings  against  the  sunset  sky  is  a picture  never  to  be  forgotten.” 

Some  years  ago  a rustic  visitor  sat  down  among  these  triumphs  of  architecture  and 
asked  herself  “ Are  these  the  works  of  man,  or  is  God  their  builder  ?”  The  question 
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was  a compliment  to  the  genius  for  fitness  which  so  perfectly  joined  art  to  nature  that 
one  feels  instinctively  that  this  noble  cliff,  so  exquisitely  formed,  so  beautifully  dressed 
in  living  green,  and  commanding  a view  so  glorious,  was  designed  by  the  Creator  for 
just  such  structures  as  are  here  to-day. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  as  one  approaches  the  main  building  is  “the  blessed 
grass,’’  even  as  a marble  floor  and  closely  cut,  unbroken  save  by  the  broad  gravel  walk 
that  leads  from  the  iron  gates  on  Wellington  Street  straight  to  the  terraces  of  stone  steps 
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and  on  over  the  higher  level  to  the  Central  Tower,  under  whose  lofty  arches  the  main 
entrance  is  found.  Passing  up  this  walk,  we  pause  midway  to  look  about  us.  On  the 
right,  across  the  green  is  the  Eastern  Block,  whose  absence  of  cloud— piercing  tower  is 
fully  compensated  by  a certain  indefinable  beauty  of  structure  which  has  led  some  to 
declare  this  the  most  picturesque  building  of  all.  In  this  block  are  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral’s office,  the  Privy  Council  room,  and  several  of  the  Departments.  Turning  next  to 
the  left  we  facs  the  \Vestprn  3^ock^  a counterpart,  as  to  location,  to  the  last.  The  most 
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striking  feature  of  this  building  is  the  Mackenzie  tower,  296  feet  in  height,  “rising  ; 
Antaens-like,  from  the  earth,  pausing  a moment,  and  then  as  with  a mighty  effort,  soar- 
ing into  the  sky.”  This  highest  of  Ottawa  towers,  with  the  wing  from  which  it  rises, 
is  an  addition  to  the  building  which  was  erected  in  1879,  and  thus  appropriately  named  3 

after  the  honest  Scotch  stone  mason,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  office  of  Prime  i 

Minister.  Although  no  statue  represents  him,  this  splendid  tower  will  commemorate  one  i 
whose  name  Canadians  will  long  revere.  Speaking  of  memorials  we  turn  to  the  two  * 
life-like  figures  in  bronze  which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  central  building  looking  out 
over  the  square  ; on  the  West  Sir  Geo.  E.  Cartier,  “ a lineal  descendant  of  the  nephews 
of  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  Canada,  whose  name  he  bears,”  who  became  Premier  in 
1858  and  who  is  remembered  as  “ a man  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  a successful 
party  leader ; on  the  East,  “ Canada’s  greatest  Statesman,”  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  who  more  than  any  man  brought  about  the  Confederation  of  which  those 
noble  buildings  are  the  centre  and  the  sign.  The  statue  is  a life-like  one,  and  represents 
the  Chieftain  in  speaking  attitude,  while  at  its  base  s*its  Miss  Canada,  furled  flag  in  hand, 
majestic  and  beautiful.  Born  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  1815,  removing  with  his  ^ 
parents  to  Kingston,  Ont.,  where  he  received  his  education,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
21st  year,  Mr.  Macdonald  soon  showed  conspicuous  ability,  and  was  called  in  1854  to  ^ 

represent  Kingston  in  the  second  Parliament  of  the  United  Canadas  ; while  he  lived  he  ' 

sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Limestone  City,  and  when  in  1891  he  passed  from  the  earth  his  i 

constituents  claimed  his  ashes,  and  he  lies  at  rest  in  their  quiet  cemetery.  For  nearly  j 

half  a century  his  splendid  gifts  were  exercised  in  guiding  the  Ship  of  State.  j 

But  to  return  to  our  point  of  view  in  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square.  We  now  look 

i 

straight  before  us  to  the  massive  and  symmetrical  block  which  stretches  its  472  feet  of  , 

frontage  across  the  background  of  this  noble  picture,  and  from  whose  centre  rises  the  , 

I 

main  tower  to  a height  of  220  feet.  This  is  strictly  the  Parliament  Building,  as  it  con- 
tains the  Chambers  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate,  with  extensive  apartments  1 

for  the  officers  and  staff  of  each  of  the  Houses.  The  Legislative  Chambers  are  beauti-  ' 

fully  finished  and  furnished,  that  of  the  Upper  House  being  somewhat  smaller  and  more  i 
gorgeous  than  the  Commoner’s  room,  and  having  ranged  in  long  rows  on  either  side  of 
the  crimson  Throne  the  Senators’  desks,  which,  being  movable,  permit  the  Chamber  to  ; 
be  easily  converted  into  a reception  room  or  ball  room.  Here  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  always  delivered,  and  here  the  legislators  are  assembled  to  be  formally  relieved 
from  duty  at  prorogation,  when  the  floor  and  galleries  are  crowded  with  Ottawa’s  elite  ; 
here  took  place  the  greatest  of  those  sociah  events,  round  which  as  a brilliant  centre 
cluster  splendid  memories  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  ; here  the  remains  of  Sir  John  A. 
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Macdonald  lay  in  state  three  days  in  gorgeous  robes  of  office  ; here  Lord  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen held  their  famous  Historical  Ball  ; here  the  several  Governors-General  have  had 
brilliant  levees  ; here  in  short  is  the  centre  of  our  Canadian  Vice  Regal  Court. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  is  composed  of  78  Senators  and  213  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons — these,  with  an  army  of  officials,  clerks,  reporters,  messengers  and 
pages,  give  to  these  Chambers  and  lobbies  a very  busy  aspect  during  the  Session.  The 
long  corridors  are  hung  on  either  side  with  life-size  paintings  of  the  great  men  who  have 
departed.  Judges,  Senators,  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  others. 

The  Reading  Room  is  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  The 
Speakers’  apartments,  beautifully  furnished,  are  annually  centres  of  brilliant  social 
events. 

In  rear  of  this  Main  Building  and  connected  therewith  is  a gem  of  architecture  which 
the  continent  cannot  surpass  for  beauty — the  Library  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope declared  that  to  see  this  building  would  alone  be  worthy  of  a trip  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  polygonal  in  shape,  the  interior  circular,  and  290  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre  is  a noble  statue  in  white  marble  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  which  cost  ^50,- 
000,  well  spent  money.  The  bookcases  are  in  pine  in  three  stories,  with  eight  divisions, 
the  spaces  forming  small  alcoves,  and  with  the  bright  bindings  of  the  books  the  beauti- 
fully carved  panels  of  pine  form  a very  pleasing  variety  in  color.  There  are  165,000 
volumes  here,  and  additional  space  is  very  much  needed.  Viewed  externally,,  the 
Library  Building  is  a poem  in  stone,  with  its  numerous  turrets  and  flying  buttresses,  its 
steep  conical  roof,  its  quaint  carvings  and  tracery.  It  was  completed  in  1877  at  a cost 
of  $350,000. 

In  1888,  some  of  the  Departments  being  crowded,  the  Langevin  Block  was  erected 
on  Wellington  Street,  facing  Parliament  Hill.  It  is  built  of  sandstone  in  Louis  XIV.  style 
and  is  a very  massive  and  imposing  structure,  though  it  suffers  by  reason  of  its  location 
on  the  street  line,  and  the  absence  of  the  grassy  sward  which  forms  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  “Hill.” 

Within  the  enchanted  ground  that  is  shut  off  from  the  street  by  a low  sandstone 
wall  crowned  with  an  iron  fencing,  the  grounds  are  most  artistically  laid  out  and 
beautifully  kept.  Carriage  drives  and  walks  wind  around  among  flower-beds,  shade 
trees  and  hedges,  and  an  hour’s  stroll  on  a summer  morning  in  that  pure  bracing 
air,  looking  out  over  the  busy  city  or  across  the  broad  current  of  the  river  to  the 
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Gatineau  region,  or  the  upper  Ottawa  valley,  marked  by  the  purple  Laurentians 
should  make  poets  of  the  most  prosaic  and  patriots  of  the  most  selfish  men. 

“ Right  in  tlie  midst  a hill,  fit  throne  for  rule, 

And  crowning  this  were  stately  structures,  towers, 
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And  domes,  and  Gothic  arches  quaint  with  rich 
Device  of  ornament  , . . . 

Yes,  there’s  the  seat  of  empire  young 
A people  destined  to  be  great  and  free.”  ’ 

— N.  F.  Davin,  M.P. 
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(Continued)  . 

If  Dame  Nature  had  any  concern  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  made  her  plans 
with  these  in  view,  then  surely  Ottawa  was  destined  for  the  home  of  many  thousands, 
for  here  is  the  centre  of  a rich  agricultural  region,  here  is  water  power  outrivalled  only 
at  Niagara,  and  here  the  Ottawa  river  receives  the  generous  offerings  of  her  two  largest 
and  most  beautiful  tributaries,  the  Gatineau  and  Rideau.  The  latter  stream  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Ottawa,  as  it  was  the  route  determined  upon  by 


NEPEAN  POINT. 


the  Imperial  Government  for  an  inland  waterway  to  connect  Kingston  with  Montreal, 
and  thus  the  humble  village  which  marked  the  site  of  the  present  capital  was  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  public  notice.  In  other  respects  also  the  Rideau  is  a somewhat  re- 
markable stream.  Its  head- waters  are  the  lakes  at  the  watershed  between  the  Ottawa 
and  St.  Lawrence  valleys,  and  hence  in  sailing  up  the  Rideau  from  Ottawa,  boats  are 
“locked  up”  for  half  of  the  voyage,  and  then  commence  to  descend  again,  and  are 
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“locked  down”  to  the  St.  Lawrence  level  at  Kingston.  So  that  the  voyager  passes 
from  the  Ottawa  River  via  Rideau  Canal  into  the  Rideau  River,  which  is  only  navigable 
as  the  result  of  extensive  engineering  operations,  thence  through  several  locks  and  arti- 
ficial channels  into  a series  of  beautiful  lakes  at  the  height  of  land,  and  from  these  into 
and  down  the  Cataraqui  River  to  Kingston.  There  are  16  1-2  miles  of  canal  proper, 
with  47  locks  of  cut  stone,  each  134  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide.  The  entire  route  is  126 
miles  in  extent,  and  for  varied  and  charming  scenery  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Although  designed  by  the  Imperial  authorities  after  the  war  of  1812  as  a passage 
way  “free  from  inimical  interruption”  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  the  bloody 
tools  of  war,  this  beautiful  waterway  has  now  a nobler  part  to  play  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, being  a favorite  resort  for  the  peace-loving  tourist  and  affording  a channel  for  quite 
a considerable  trade  in  lumber,  coal  and  other  commodities  which  burden  the  proces- 
sion of  barges  constantly  en  route.  So  that  while  it  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  this 
stream  is  not  lacking  in  practical  value  to  commerce.  The  euphonious  French  name, 
which  has  come  to  designate  not  only  the  river  and  the  canal,  but  the  Vice  Royal  resi- 
dence, one  of  Ottawa’s  aristocratic  social  clubs,  one  of  her  principal  business  streets, 
and  several  other  institutions  of  the  capital,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  river  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Ottawa  over  a perpendicular  rock  of  blue  limestone  some  50  feet  in 
height,  forming  a most  beautiful  fall,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a graceful  “curtain” 
(French  Rideau) . Even  into  the  practical  precincts  of  this  watery  curtain  the  ubiquitous 
lumber  industry  has  obtruded  itself,  for  overlooking,  almost  overhanging  the  Falls  is  the 
lumber  mill  of  J.  Maclaren  & Co.,  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  water  power. 

As  a considerable  section  of  the  city — formerly  called  New  Edinburgh  but  now  Ri- 
deau Ward — lies  east  of  the  river,  and  as  a splendid  farming  region  lies  east  and  south, 
from  the  city,  there  are  several  fine  bridges  spanning  the  Rideau.  The  first  of  these, 
supported  midway  by  an  island  which  divides  the  river’s  mouth,  overlooks  the  Falls, 
and  being  strongly  constructed  of  steel  affords  a crossing  for  the  Electric  Street  Railway 
and  much  of  the  city  traffic.  The  next  is  a railway  bridge  by  which  the  C.P.R.  enters 
from  Prescott,  although  this  eastern  station  is  now  rarely  used.  Then  a short  distance 
up  is  the  St.  Patrick  Street  bridge,  over  which  pass  almost  daily  the  sad  processions  of 
mortality  from  the  city  of  the  living  to  the  city  of  the  dead.  Situated  about  a mile  be- 
yond the  river  is  the  beautiful  and  aptly  designated  Beechwood  Cemetery,  a richly 
wooded  block  of  land,  comprising  in  all  about  170  acres,  which  was  purchased  and  pre- 
pared for  its  present  purpose  by  a joint  stock  company  in  1873.  Improvements  are  be- 
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ing  constantly  made,  and  nature  and  art  conspire  to  render  this  just  such  a sanctuary  as 
the  resting  place  of  the  departed  should  be. 

“ Blessed  is  the  turf  sei’enely  blessed, 

Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  rest ; 

Where  life’s  long  journey  turns  to  sleep, 

Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep.” 


Cummings’,  Hurdman’s  and  Billings’  Bridges  also  cross  the  Rideau  at  intervals  of  a 
mile  or  two,  giving  access  to  Ottawa  from  the  country  roads.  Contiguous  to  Cumming’s 


LANSDOWNE  PARK. 


Bridge  is  the  Rideau  Rifle  Range,  the  place  of  annual  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Rifle 
Association,  whose  gatherings  always  enlist  the  interest  uf  the  city  for  a week  or  more. 
Here  the  “crack  shots”  of  Canada  are  to  be  found,  and  the  Canadian  team  is  selected 
for  the  annual  shooting  tournament  in  Old  England.  Billings’  Bridge  is  so  named  in 
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honor  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  Mr.  Braddish  Billings,  whom  tradition  pictures  as  a 
man  of  much  force  of  character,  though  very  eccentric,  and  who  located  here  as  early  as 
1812,  coming  from  Brockville,  Ont.  The  Billings  family  are  still  among  the  most  influ- 
ential and  respected  people  of  the  growing  suburban  community  which  marks  the  site  of 
their  progenitor’s  farm. 

The  principal  attraction  in  New  Edinburgh  (for  the  old  name  is  still  in  common  use) 
is  Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  our  several  Governors-General  since  Confederation. 
Situated  upon  gently  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  magnificent  old  trees,  with 
a domain  some  thirty  acres  in  extent,  parts  of  it  being  thickly  wooded  and  parts  laid  out 
for  pleasure  grounds,  this  fine  old  building,  though  unpretentious  in  architecture,  is  a 
comfortable  home,  and  a centre  of  hospitality  and  festivity  which  endear  it  to  the  hearts 
of  all  pleasure  loving  Ottawans.  “ It  was  built  for  a private  residence  by  the  late  Hon. 
Thos.  McKay,  and  has  been  enlarged  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  Away  back  of  the  unprepossessing  doorway  stretches  a long  gray-stone 
two-storied  building,  with  all  those  delightful  surprises  in  the  way  of  cosy  and  oddly 
shaped  apartments  such  as  most  buildings  which  have  grown  bit  by  bit  from  small  be- 
ginnings so  often  possess — whose  windows  overlook  flower  gardens  and  conservatories 
and  look  up  to  many  grand  old  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Of  course  the  original  building 
was  very  much  smaller  than  the  present  one,  though  in  its  palmy  days  it  was  considered 
not  only  a large  but  a handsome  residence  and  was  known  as  McKay’s  Castle.”  This 
place  cost  the  Government  some  $400,000.  In  1868  Lord  Lisgar  succeeded  Lord  Monck 
in  the  office  of  Governor-General,  and  in  1872  Lord  Dufferin  followed,  than  whom  no 
more  illustrious  or  popular  representative  of  royalty  has  ever  ruled  in  Rideau  Hall.  His 
term  of  office  is  memorable  for  many  reasons,  but  perhaps  the  feature  most  often  recalled 
at  the  Capital  is  the  brilliant  court  life  which  centred  in  the  Vice  Regal  residence  then. 
In  1877  came  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  Royal  Consort,  who  endeared  themselves  to 
all  Canadians  by  their  appreciation  of  Canada  as  well  as  by  their  literary  and  artistic 
tastes.  Since  then  we  have  had  in  turn  as  occupants  of  Rideau  Hall,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Derby  and  Earl  Aberdeen,  each  of  them  well  beloved  for  personal  qualities  and 
loyally  esteemed  as  Governor  General.  Indeed  Her  Gracious  Majesty  has  paid  a com- 
pliment to  Canada  in  the  splendid  selection  she  has  made  of  men  to  represent  her  auth- 
ority in  this  Dominion. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Ottawa  is  Major’s  Hill  Park,  delightfully  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  busy  city,  and  yet  sufficiently  hedged  off  from  dust  and  noise  to  give 
one  that  sweet  sense  of  rest  which  only  quiet  nature  can  inspire.  This  Park  is  Govern- 
ment property  and  is  the  counterpart  of  Parliament  Hill,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
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the  rocky  gorge  through  which  pass  the  waters  of  the  canal.  Wandering  about  in  the 
grateful  shelter  of  these  beautiful  old  trees,  ’mid  grassy  lawns  and  fragrant  flowers  and 
sparkling  fountains,  we  come  to  a point  overlooking  Entrance  Bay,  a pretty  little  nook 
where  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  lie  at  rest  between  the  two' outstanding  cliffs  which  turn 
aside  the  swift  moving  current  that  sweeps  out  below  Chaudiere  Falls.  To  the  right  is 
Nepean  Point,  jutting  out,  cedar-dressed,  into  the  Ottawa,  its  battery  of  guns  standing 
guard,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  where  they  boom  out  their  thunderous  salutes  on  every 
anniversary  of  Her  Majesty’s  birth,  and  of  Confederation.  Across  the  narrow  gorge  to 


THE  GUNS — NEPEAN  POINT. 


the  left,  and  rising  above  us  on  their  beautious  eminence  of  living  green,  are  the  noble 
Parliament  Buildings,  seeming  from  this  point  of  view  a mingled  pile  of  towers,  pin- 
nacles, buttresses  and  gables  in  endless  profusion  and  variety.  Immediately  beneath  the 
rocky  wall  on  which  we  stand  is  the  magnificent  series  of  locks  which  lead  from  the 
Canal  Basin  into  the  river  below,  on  whose  placid  surface  laden  barges  rest,  while  noisy 
little  tow  boats  snort  and  steam  impatient  at  their  moorings,  and  screaming  ferries  ply 
to  and  fro,  and  here  and  there  a habitant  in  his  small  “punt”  gathers  driftwood  for 
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winter’s  fuel.  Partly  hidden  from  our  view  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  opposite  is  a raft  of 
square  timber  in  process  of  re-forming  after  running  .slides  at  the  Chaudiere.  Looking 
out  now  over  the  river,  we  see  on  the  further  shore  the  City  of  Hull,  its  huge  church 
lifting  a pointed  finger  skyward  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  roll  from  many  a lofty 
chimney,  its  myriad  lumber  piles  sloping  to  the  water’s  edge,  its  suburban  residences 
on  higher  ground  nestling  among  the  trees,  and  far  beyond  and  above  all  these  the  pur- 
ple of  the  Laurentians  sloping  away,  away  to  the  distant  west.  Among  these  noble 
mountains  are  many  sylvan  retreats  where  citizens  escape  the  heat  of  summer  and  be- 
guile the  hours  amid  the  countless  charms  of  scenic  loveliness  of  outdoor  sport. 

The  construction  of  these  locks  and  of  the  canal  has  been  referred  to  as  an  event  of 
some  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Ottawa.  The  original  intention  was  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Rideau  River,  but  when  Col.  By  had  gone  over  the  ground  he  decided 
that  a better  route  could  be  found  for  the  first  few  miles.  Accordingly  after  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  and  many  preliminary  difficulties  overcome.  Entrance  Bay 
became  the  base  of  operations,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  aided  by  such  laborers  as 
could  be  found  in  the  small  settlement,  began  the  work  of  excavation  and  construction. 
This  great  undertaking  gave  an  impetus  to  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  place — the 
suppltes  needed  for  the  workmen  almost  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  few  farmers 
and  traders  in  the  vicinity  and  soon  Bytown  became  a village  of  no  mean  importance. 
There  are  eight  locks  in  the  first  series,  and  thus  raise  the  water  lev'el  some  eighty-two 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Following  the  course  of  the  canal  upwards,  imme- 
diately upon  reaching  the  higher  level  we  pass  under  two  bridges,  the  first  a modern 
iron  structure  known  as  Dufferin  Bridge,  the  second  “Sappers’  Bridge”  a massive  arch 
of  limestone,  built,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  men  of  ’26,  who  opened  the  canal. 
Across  these  viaducts  pours  the  ceaseless  stream  of  city  life  in  ever-varying  currents; 
beneath  the  water  are  at  rest,  save  when  they  ripple  to  the  passing  of  some  barge  or 
steamer.  Just  above  the  bridges  is  the  Basin  with  immense  storehouse  and  possibilities 
for  transhipment  of  freight.  Now  we  enter  the  “Deep  Cut,”  a straight  high  banked 
channel  along  whose  eastern  side  are  railway  tracks  leading  into  the  Central  Station  at 
the  Basin.  The  canal  for  a couple  of  miles  is  a most  charming  course  for  pleasure  boat- 
ing and  on  a summer  evening  is  made  merry  by  the  crowds  of  youths  who  glide  along 
in  gay  canoes  and  skiffs,  passing  the  hours  in  laughter,  chat  and  song.  Soon  we  reach 
Lansdowne  Park,  where  the  Central  Canada  Fair  is  annually  held,  and  where  in  season 
votaries  of  Canada’s  national  game  resort.  This  Park,  beautifully  situated  and  well 
equipped  for  exhibition  and  amusement  purposes,  is  a credit  to  the  city.  Passing  next 
through  a narrow  cedar-giit  channel  for  some  distance  we  emerge  surprised  into  a 
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broad  expanse  of  water  held  back  from  its  national  course  through  the  western  part  of 
the  city  by  St.  Louis  Dam  ; thence  further  south  till  Hartwell’s  Locks  are  reached. 
Another  slight  rise  in  the  water  level  and  we  sail  on  about  one  mile  to  “Hog’s  Back’’ 
where  the  massive  lock  gate  again  open  be  fere  us.  Here  is  a most  interesting  and 
picturesque  scene.  This  is  the  junction  point  of  the  canal  and  the  Rideau  River;  here 
the  descending  waters  part;  these,  to  the  left,  to  bear  up  in  their  tedious  course  the 
various  vessels  which  pass  up  and  d .wn,  to  be  prisoned  by  the  lock  gates,  beaten  by 
countless  paddles,  patiently  waiting  till  at  last  the  weary  way  is  done  and  their  glad 
waves  break  loose  again  in  Entrance  Bay  ; those  to  the  right,  to  tumble  in  wild  freedom 
over  rocks  and  shallows,  sporting  with  the  finny  creatures,  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  ever 
moving,,  swiftly  moving  on  in  ceaseless  current  till, they  leap  at  last  in  reckless  glee  over 
the  fascinating  precipice  to  plunge  deep  into  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Ottawa. 

The  “Hog’s  Back’’  is  a broad  rounded  rock  forming  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapids  through  which  the  river  rushes  below  the  bulkheads  down  to  a lovely  gorge 
many  feet  below.  Separated  from  these  rapids  by  a very  narrow  neck  of  land,  which 
however  gradually  widens  below  the  locks,  lie  the  more  sluggish  waters  of  the  canal. 
Above  the  locks  and  bulkheads  the  channel  broadens  out  into  a lake  and  then  curves 
out  of  sight  beyond  a lofty  treeclad  bank.  This  is  a favorite  resort  for  anglers  and  the 
pleasant  groves  on  either  side  are  yearly  dotted  here  and  there  with  tiny  tents  in  which 
for  a few  months  the  Ottawans  seek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  monotony 
of  noise.  Why  go  to  the  seaside  or  to  Europe,  if  rest  and  change  be  all  one  seeks, 
when  right  at  hand  there  may  be  found  the  beauty,  the  freedom,  the  quiet  and  the  pure 
health-laden  air  of  such  a paradise  ? 

Approaching  the  capital  from  the  south  or  east,  its  many  altitudes  in  stone  and  slate 
stand  out  against  the  noble  background  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  which  rise  in  Hull 
and  Eardley  townships  to  an  unusual  height,  as  though  to  stand  sentry  over  the  nation’s 
archives.  If  one  could  reach  a point  sufficiently  elevated  for  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
region  directly  north  and  north-west  of  Ottawa,  for  miles  and  miles  stretching  away  in- 
to the  blue  distance  would  be  seen  what  Ruskin  calls  “ the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
natural  scenery ’’ — the' mountains.  What  an  extravagant  profusion,  what  an  endless 
variety,  of  peaks  and  pyramids,  of  slopes  and  valleys,  while  here  and  there  the  sun- 
light is  thrown  back  from  the  surface  of  a distant  lake,  or  the  dark  green  of  the  hillside 
is  relieved  by  the  glistening  of  a tiny  waterfall  that  tumbles  down,  down,  down  in  reck- 
less haste  to  reach  the  mighty  and  the  surging  sea. 
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“There  is  an  expression  and  a feeling  about  all  the  hill  lines  of  nature  not  to  be 
reduced  to  line  and  rule — not  to  be  measured  by  angles  or  described  by  compasses — not 
to  be  chipped  out  by  the  geologist  or  equated  by  the  mathematician.  It  is  intangible, 
incalculable — a thing  to  be  felt,  not  understood — to  be  loved,  not  comprehended — a mu- 
sic of  the  eyes,  a melody  of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweetness.” 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  mountain  scenery  so  grateful  and  refreshing  to  the  careworn, 
tired  man  of  business  who  escapes  from  the  city  for  a few  short  weeks  of  needed  rest. 


A BIG  STRING  OF  USH. 


Among  these  verdant  hills,  that  have  long  ago  yielded  their  wealth  of  lofty  pine  to 
enrich  the  lumberman,  and  now  stand  ready  to  uncover  a still  greater  treasure  of  univer- 
sal ore,  there  winds  in  tortuous  course  the  swift  deep  current  of  the  Gatineau  River, 
largest  of  the  Ottawa’s  tributaries.  This  somewhat  remarkable  and  picturesque  stream 
empties  into  the  Ottawa  from  the  northern  or  Quebec  side,  less  than  a mile  below  the 
point  where  the  loftier  southern  bank  is  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  Rideau  over  its 
lovely  twin  Falls. 
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®f  — (Continued)  . 

The  contrast  between  the  two  river  mouths  is  very  striking,  for  while  the  Rideau 
leaps  over  a perpendicular  wall  of  some  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  Gatineau  enters  mod- 
estly between  low-lying  banks,  where  the  French  village  of  Pointe  Gatineati  finds  its 
humble  cottages  almost  submerged  by  the  swollen  waters  every  spring. 

Of  the  Gatineau  Valley  a civil  engineer  in  the  British  service,  who  explored  a con- 


akgi.ek’s  paradise. 


siderable  portion  of  it  many  years  ago,  writes,  “ It  embraces  an  area  of  25,000  square 
miles,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  lands  of  location  ranging  between  the  46*^  and  48^  of 
north  latitude,  and  may  average  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
covered  with  a dense  wilderness  of  trees,  generally  of  the  hardwood  kind,  oak,  birch, 
maple,  butternut,  and  which  are  of  the  very  best  quality.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  but  little 
was  generally  known  of  the  Gatineau  until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  country  con- 
tiguous being  but  very  sparsely  settled  and  roadmaking  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  only 
within  a few  years  that  the  sacred  stillness  of  these  beautiful  scenes  has  been  broken  by 
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the  rumbling  and  shrieking  of  the  Iron  Horse,  and  as  the  river  is  altogether  too  rapid  and 
broken  in  its  descent  to  permit  navigation  beyond  a few  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  only 
channel  of  communication  was  the  road  which  skirts  the  river  bank  most  of  the  way, 
connecting  the  little  villages  that  have  sprung  up  at  various  points.  Along  this  road  the 
farmers  journeyed  in  their  trips  to  the  city,  and  by  this  route  received  their  supplies. 
Here  the  lumbering  old  stage-coach  rolled  along,  bearing  besides  its  few  passengers  the 
Royal  Mail,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  railway  coaches  and  postal  car.  This  Gati- 
neau Valley  Railway  has  made  easy  of  access  many  of  the  most  charming  of  summer 
resorts,  and  has  unfolded  to  the  surprised  tourist  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  quite  un- 
suspected. Chelsea,  where  the  extensive  lumber  mills  of  Messrs.  Gilmour  and  Com- 
pany are  situated,  has  long  been  known  and  appreciated  as  a picnic  ground  and  pleasure 
resort,  for,  being  but  nine  miles  from  Ottawa,  and  connected  therewith  by  a good 
macadamized  road,  it  has  long  been  easy  of  access.  Now,  however,  the  valley  of  the 
Gatineau  for  sixty  miles  is  open  to  the  seeker  after  beauty,  sport  or  rest,  and  all  along  the 
route  are  scattered  peaceful  villages  and  pretty  lakes,  while  here  and  there  are  to  be 
found  the  fertile  fields  of  some  industrious  settler,  who  having  exhausted  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  locality  has  turned  his  hand  to  agricultural  pursuits — and  not  without  re- 
ward, for  the  soil  among  these  hills  is  often  full  of  riches  for  the  patient  husbandman. 

About  four  miles  from  Chelsea,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  is  Kings- 
mere  Mountain,  with  its  lovely  lake  and  many  summer  cottages.  From  the  summit  of 
this  mountain,  over  600  feet  in  height,  a splendid  view  is  afforded.  Away  to  theextreme 
left,  almost  hidden  by  the  range  of  hills  from  which  this  is  an  outstanding  spur,  may  be 
seen  the  spires  of  Ottawa’s  many  churches  and  the  towers  of  the  National  Buildings : at 
our  feet  there  lie  the  townships  of  Hull  and  Eardley,  stretching  out  to  the  silvery  waters 
of  the  Ottawa  ; beyond  these,  the  broad  fruitful  plains  and  wooded  villages  of  the  County 
of  Carleton  ; while  to  the  right  for  twenty  miles  we  trace  the  gleaming  curves  of  the 
Upper  Ottawa  to  where  the  Chats  Rapids  dance  and  play  in  the  sunlight,  and  still  further 
on  this  purple  Laurentian  range  leads  the  way  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

But  we  return  now  to  the  Gatineau.  Half  way  between  Chelsea  and  the  river’s 
mouth  is  Wright’s  Island,  where  is  situated  the  beautiful  domain  of  the  late  Alonzo 
Wright,  M.P.  (a  grandson  of  Old  Squire  Wright,  the  pioneer  settler  of  this  region),  who 
for  many  years  was  honored  by  his  constituents  with  the  title  “ King  of  the  Gatineau,” 
a distinction  which  by  force  of  character  and  generous  spirit  he  fully  merited.  Beyond 
Chelsea  the  road  hugs  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  scenery  becomes  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. Every  curve  brings  a new  picture  before  us,  and  a vista  of  enchanting  scenes  lies 
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ahead  ; here  the  mountains  seem  piled  on  top  of  one  another,  there  they  present  the  as- 
pect of  an  irregular  and  endless  chain  ; now  we  meet  masses  of  abrupt  bluffs  and  peaks, 
some  higher  and  more  pointed  than  others — then  the  type  is  altered,  and  smaller  cone- 


HOW  DOES  THIS  SUIT  YOU  ? 


shaped  hills  pass  in  rapid  procession  by  the  car  windows ; meanwhile  the  dark  river 
flows  swiftly  on,  and  occasionally  a jumbled  heap  of  saw-logs  rises  into  view,  stranded 
on  some  rock  in  midstream,  or  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  .spring  freshets.  Here  and 
there  green  fields  appear,  reaching  to  the  river’s  banks,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
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farm  buildings,  and  cattle  grazing  in  the  pasture  fields.  The  train  runs  parallel  with  the 
macadamized  road,  crossing  and  re-crossing  it  at  intervals. 

About  eight  miles  above  Chelsea  is  a pretty  village  called  “Cascades,”  situated  as 
the  name  implies  at  a point  where  the  river  breaks  into  a slight  fall.  Then  five  miles 
further  on  is  Wakefield,  where  La  PecheKwex  eniexs  the  Gatineau,  and  where  a prosper- 
ous village  is  found.  The  river  here  broadens  out  somewhat  and  presents  a really  beau- 
tiful picture,  the  quiet  old-fashioned  village  straggling  along  the  gentle  curve  of  the  river 
bank  and  divided  midway  by  the  Peche.  This  place  is  making  rapid  progress,  being 
well  situated,  the  centre  of  quite  a considerable  trade,  and  of  late  becoming  a fashionable 
summer  resort.  Twelve  miles  more,  and  the  railway  parts  company  with  the  river  to 
plunge  inland,  following  the  line  of  the  early  settlements.  At  Low  Station,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Ottawa,  the  picturesque-loving  tourist  leaves  the  train  to  visit  Pangan  Falls, 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  this  charming  region.  Altogether 
the  scenery  of  the  Gatineau  Valley,  combining,  as  it  does,  river,  lake,  mountain  and 
virgin  forest,  is  worthy  of  more  extended  notice  and  more  hearty  praise  than  it  has  yet 
received.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  this  district  is  its  almost  unlimited  trout  and 
bass  fisheries.  There  is  a multitude  of  lakes,  most  of  which  abound  with  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  since  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  sportsmen  of  Ottawa  and  vicinity  have 
not  been  slow  to  recognize  their  opportunity. 

It  is  only  during  the  summer  months,  however,  that  the  pleasures  of  wheel  and  tent 
and  rod  and  gun  can_be  enjoyed.  When  winter  binds  our  streams  in  fetters  of  ice  and 
spreads  its  pure  white  mantle  over  all  the  varied  colors  of  the  landscape,  the  seeker  of 
pleasure  must  find  new  methods  of  recreation  and  sport.  The  enjoyments  of  the  evening 
party,  the  ball-room  and  the  theatre  may  for  a time  engage  and  entertain  the  languid 
votaries  of  fashion,  but  our  vigorous  young  Canuck  requires  some  active  out-door  sport 
for  the  stay-at-home  season  of  the  year.  This  demand  is  fully  met  in  our  Capital  City. 
One  chief  centre  of  festivity  during  the  winter  months  is  Rideau  Hall,  where  vice-regal 
hospitality  has  provided  all  the  means  that  ingenuity  can  devise  or  youth  desire  to  secure 
a good  time.  In  the  light  of  blazing  bon-fires,  or  under  the  glare  of  electric  lamps,  to  the 
strains  of  enchanting  music,  the  young  folks  speed  the  happy  hours  with  skates,  to- 
boggans, snowshoes  and  all  the  other  implements  of  winter  sport.  Curling  matches, 
tobogganing  parties,  skating  tournaments,  snow-shoe  tramps  and  sleigh-drives  follow 
one  another  in  rapid  and  varied  course,  so  that  all  preferences  are  suited  with  health- 
giving sport. 

“ Out  of  Canada  or  Russia  the  delights  of  the  toboggan  5lide  are  but  matters  of  im- 
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agination.  Nowhere  else  can  the  swift  downward  rush  into  the  strong  healthy  embrace 
of  the  frosty  air  over  the  glossy  white  surface  of  the  hardened  snow  be  enjoyed  ; and  the 
very  best  of  Canadian  slides— barring  the  somewhat  dangerful  Montmorency  and  per- 


THE  CHILDREN  APPRECIATE  IT.  . 


haps  the  glacis  of  Fort  Henry  at  Kingston— is  at  Government  House.  Here  in  the  grounds 
reared  on  a high  mound,  there  rises  far  above  the  tree  tops  all  through  the  summer,  a 
huge  bare  structure  of  stout  timbers,  from  the  summit  of  which  descends  at  a steep 
angle  a boarded  trough,  ending  with  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  winter  sees  snow-covered 
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and  the  centre  of  laughter  and  most  hearty  healthful  fun.  This,  and  two  fine  smooth 
areas  of  well  kept  ice,  and  a long  covered  rink  for  the  benefit  of  curlers,  are  among  the 
attractions  to  hundreds  of  guests  of  the  house  through  the  winter  season.  It  is  a merry 
jolly  scene  when  the  rinks  are  crowded  with  skaters  performing  all  manner  of  intricate 
figures  and  dances,  while  the  sharp  hiss  and  clink  of  the  steel  forms  a cherry  accompani- 
ment to  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  toboggan  as  it  sweeps  down  with  its  laughing  load  and 
vanishes  far  away  under  the  distant  trees.” 

In  other  parts  of  the  city  also  are  various  slides,  rinks,  club-houses  and  other  pro- 
visions for  winter  sport.  In  February,  1895,  Ottawa  held  her  first  Winter  Carnival, 
which  gave  a stimulus  to  all  this  class  of  amusements.  The  splendid  spectacle  afforded 
by  the  storming  of  the  ice  castle  upon  Nepean  Point  in  connection  with  that  festive 
occasion  was  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  Hundreds  of  snow-shoers  bearing 
colored  torches  made  their  way  across  the  ice  from  Hull,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  rope 
ladders  made  the  difficult  ascent  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  long  lines  of  twinkling  lights 
marking  their  course  for  the  thousands  of  spectators.  The  historic  scaling  of  Quebec 
Heights  for  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  could  scarcely  have  been  more  difficult. 
But  that  was  war,  terrible  in  its  reality,  while  this  was  sport,  bearing  merely  the  semb- 
lance of  battle.  Nevertheless,  when  the  summit  was  reached,  and  the  attack  upon  the 
Castle  of  Ice  began,  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  blaze  of 
torches,  the  roar  of  rockets,  and  the  lurid  glare  which  revealed  the  outlines  of  the  busy 
actors  flitting  here  and  there,  the  mimicry  was  sufficiently  vivid  to  cause  the  loyal  on- 
looker to  pray  that  his  country  might  ever  be  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Carnival 
had  its  practical  utility  in  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  industry,  and  still  more  in  the 
extensive  advertisement  it  gave  to  our  progressive  Capital. 

The  municipal  system  centreing  in  the  City  Hall  of  Ottawa  is  one  of  which  her  citi- 
zens are  justly  proud.  The  city  is  well  governed,  is  increasing  steadily  in  population 
and  in  volume  of  trade,  is  being  rapidly  improved  and  extended,  has  a situation  unsur- 
passed for  healthfulness,  has  excellent  transportation  facilities,  possesses  a good  moral 
character  as  certified  by  the  police  statistics,  and  in  addition  to  the  Parliament  Buildings 
has  many  structures  which  evince  more  than  ordinary  architectural  skill.  The  City  Hall, 
imposing  in  appearance  and  centrally  located,  was  erected  in  1875  at  a cost  of  590,000  ; 
other  buildings,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  Chambers,  the  Government  Printing  Bureau, 
the  Drill  Hall,  the  numerous  churches,  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  not  to  speak 
of  the  many  palatial  residences,  afford  evidence  of  cultured  taste  and  generous  spirit. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Canada  in  which  the  actual  means  of  wealth  are  as 
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abundant  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ottawa  City.  The  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes  could  not  possibly  be  excelled.  Chief  among  the  resources  of 
the  immense  tract  of  country  drained  by  the  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries  stands  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  lumber,  the  cutting  of  which  has  made  this  one  of  the 
largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world.  As  for  mining,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ottawa  almost  every  kind  of  mineral  deposit  except  coal.  The  residence  here  of  the 
large  staff  of  the  Canadian  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  with  its  magnificent 
museum,  is  of  course  an  important  aid  to  this  great  interest. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  is  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  Some  of  the  finest  farming 
lands  in  the  Dominion  are  in  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  Capital.  Bordering  upon  the 
city  and  occupying  a commanding  site,  is  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  one  of  the  five 
Model  farms  operated  since  1887  by  the  Federal  Government  at  various  points  in  the 
Dominion.  The  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa  consists  of  500  acres  of  land,  very  well  adapted 
to  the  somewhat  varied  requirements  of  such  an  institution.  The  Director,  Prof.  Wm. 
Saunders,  with  his  several  lieutenants  and  their  assistants,  reside  on  the  Farm.  There 
are  the  usual  farm  buildings  for  housing  the  produce  and  stock,  all  erected  according  to 
approved  designs,  and  a fine  brick  structure,  standing  in  a central  place  among  the  resi- 
dences, serves  the  purposes  of  museum,  laboratory  and  offices.  Special  attention  is 
given  here  to  forestry  and  tree-culture.  The  dairy  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments, and  is  always  of  interest  to  visitors.  The  entomologist  makes  a study  of  all 
Canadian  insect  pests  and  gives  valuable  aid  in  effecting  their  extermination.  Small 
packages  of  seed — such  as  wheat,  oats,  etc. — are  sent  out  every  year  to  those  who  apply 
for  them.  In  short,  the  work  of  the  Farm  is  to  conduct  researches  by  experiment  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  agriculture,  relating  to  soil,  fertilization,  field  crops,  fruits,  dairying, 
stock-raising,  poultry,  etc.,  and  to  publish  the  results  in  bulletins  from  time  to  time, 
these  bulletins  being  sent  out  to  over  25,000  farmers  scattered  over  the  entire  Dominion. 

Educationally,  Ottawa  is  well  equipped.  The  College  of  Ottawa  is  an  influential 
and  widely  known  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1848  and  obtaining  university 
powers  in  1866.  Then  at  the  head  of  the  city’s  system  of  Ontario  schools  stands  the 
commodious  and  well  furnished  Normal  School,  which  for  beauty  of  building,  efficiency 
of  staff  and  quality  of  work  done,  is  a credit  to  the  city  and  to  the  Province.  Connected 
with  the  Normal  is  the  Model  School,  and  almost  adjoining  this  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
each  of  them  being  well  patronized  and  highly  esteemed.  In  addition  to  these  institutions, 
the  Public  School  Board  manages  some  sixteen  public  schools,  in  which  the  registered 
attendance  in  April,  1896,  was  3,687,  and  the  maintainance  of  which  costs  about  $92,000 
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annually.  There  is  also  a system  of  Separate  Schools  under  another  Board  of  Trustees. 
As  representative  of  another  class  of  educational  establishments  mention  might  be  made 
of  Coligny  Ladies  College  and  a number  of  private  academies. 

The  press  of  Ottawa  is  vigorous  and  influential,  comprising  four  dailies  and  a num- 
ber of  smaller  papers,  one  of  which  is  printed  in  Danish  and  one  in  German.  The 


IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CITY. 


Eveiiiiijs:  Jotirnal  and  Lc  Canada  are  Independent  in  politics,  while  the  Free  Press  is 
Liberal  and  the  Morning  Citizen  Conservative. 

At  the  extremes  of  the  city  east  and  west  are  two  popular  Parks,  easy  of  acces  by 
electric  street  railway,  which  are  a great  boon  to  the  multitudes  who  cannot  escape  to 
the  woods  or  fields  for  an  annual  holiday,  but  are  held  captive  by  stern  necessity  the 
year  round.  At  Rockliffe  Park,  which  overlooks  the  Ottawa  below  New  Edinburgh, 
there  is  afforded  a fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  Gatineau  region  beyond.  One  might 
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fancy  another  old  Piscator  (See  Izaac  Walton’s  “ Complete  Angler”)  sitting  here  and 
looking  away  north  to  the  sportsman’s  paradise  among  the  Gatineau  lakes  and  saying  to 
Venator  : ‘‘I’ll  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I last  sat  on  these,  primrose  banks  and  looked 

down  these  meadows,  I thought  of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  City  of  Flor- 
ence ‘ that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked  on  but  on  holidays.’  ” As  I then  sat  on 
this  very  grass,  I turned  my  present  thoughts  into  verse  ; ’twas  a wish  which  I’ll  repeat 
to  you  : 


SPARKS  STREET,  OTTAWA. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WISH. 


• I in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I with  my  angle  would  rejoice  ; 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 
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Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty,  please  my  mind, 

To  see  sweet  dewdrops  kiss  these  flowers. 

And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers  ; 

Here,  hear  my  kenna  sing  a song. 

There,  see  a blackbird  feed  her  young. 

Or  a laverock  build  her  nest ; 

Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  ; 

Thus  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes  courts,  I would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a book. 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  Brook  ; 

There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 

There  .see  tlie  sun  both  ri.se  and  .set. 

There  bid  good  morning  to  ne.xt  «lay. 

There  meditvte  my  time  away, 

And  angle  on  ; and  l>eg  to  liave 
A (juiet  pa.ssage  to  a welcome  grave.” 

The  uniform  progress  which  has  distinguished  Ottawa  from  her  beginning  until  now 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  the  unique  advantage  of  affording  a centre 
to  a great  variety  of  interests.  Her  harp  has  many  strings,  her  light  shines  with  a seven- 
fold ray,  her  dependence  is  upon  the  tribute  yielded  by  numerous  vassal  powers.  . Here 
political  princes  do  homage,  here  great  commercial  houses  flourish,  here  vast  industrial 
armies  find  a base  of  operations,  here  railway  lines  converge  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  here  is  the  Mecca  of  many  a tourist  pilgrimage,  and  here  in  increasing  degree 
will  be  found  the  treasures  of  Canadian  literature  and  art. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  central  thoroughfares  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Sparks  street, 
recalls  the  period  when  this  elegant  avenue  of  commercial  palaces  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mr.  Sparks’  “unprofitable  (?)  farm  ” as  it  was  once  called.  This  street 
alone  reveals  a volume  and  variety  of  trade  that  betokens  a great  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation. Its  companion  street,  named  Wellington,  divides  Parliament  Hill  from  the  rest 
of  the  city,  and  is  a broad  open  avenue,  well  lined  with  maples,  running  from  Dufferin 
Bridge  at  the  canal  westward  to  the  city  limits,  where  it  merges  into  the  old  Richmond 
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Road.  The  late  William  Pittman  Lett,  who  came  to  Bytown  in  1828,  and  became  one  of 
Ottawa’s  most  respected  citizens,  in  his  characteristic  “ Recollections  of  Bytown,”  gives 
the  following  picture,  his  point  of  view  being  the  end  of  Sapper’s  Bridge  in  the  year  of 
his  arrival : 


I stand  upon  the  western  side 
And  see  in  all  its  verdant  pride 
The  Hill  crowned  with  its  ancient  ti’ees, 
Whose  foliage  rustled  in  the  breeze 


lover’s  walk,  OTTAWA. 


For  centuries,  all  branching  wide. 
Standing  untouched  on  every  side  ; 

A spot  where  the  Algonquin  magi 
May  have  reclined  “ sub  tegmine  fagi 
For  when  across  the  Sapper’s  Bridge 
The  prospect  was  a fine  bush  ridge. 
And  “Gibson’s  Corner”  in  old  tin  e 
For  squirrel  hunting  was  most  prime. 
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Round  that  old  spot  now  thronged  by  all 
Has  many  a chipinunck  met  his  fall, 

By  dart  from  youthful  sportsman’s  bow, 

Which  laid  the  striped  birch-nutter  low. 

No  central  Ottawa  was  then. 

As  now,  resort  of  busy  men — 

The  first  stone  of  our  “centre  town  ” 

By  mason’s  hand  was  not  laid  down  ; 

A forest  path  across  the  hill 

To  Bank  Street  led — the  place  was  still. 

No  noisy  vehicle  passed  there,  ^ 

The  dwellers  of  the  wood  to  scare. 

The  road  for  carriages  led  round 
Old  Bytown’s  ancient  burial  ground. 

Upon  the  Hill’s  south-eastern  base. 

Of  w hich  there  is  not  now  a trace. 

And  spreading  off  in  endless  green 
To  the  canal  the  bush  was  seen — 

The  ancient  forest — then  the  deer 
To  Bank  street  Church’s  site  was  near. 

And  when  the  swamp  down  Slater  street 
Was  cleared,  a dozen  snipes  would  greet 
At  every  step  the  sportsman’s  eye  ; 

O glorious  spot  of  days  gone  by  ! 

It  seems  hard,  looking  “ on  this  picture  and  then  on  that,”  to  realize  that  the  span 
of  one  human  life — threescore  years  and  ten — could  see  so  great  a change.  One  evi- 
dence of  the  change,  and  a factor  in  accelerating  still  further  the  rate  of  progress,  is  the 
railway  communication,  which  has  made  our  capital  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible 
cities  in  Canada.  There  are  now  seven  distinct  railway  systems  running  into  Ottawa 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  others  are  under  construction.  And  the  most  delight- 
ful route  of  all  for  the  summer  visitor  to  take  is  the  one  which  Nature  provided  long 
before  the  Iron  Horse  or  his  driver  came  this  way,  the  beautiful  Ottawa  River,  whose 
course  from  Montreal  to  the  Capital  has  often  been  likened  to  that  of  the  far-famed 
Hudson  with  its  rare  and  diversified  scenery  and  many  historical  landmarks. 

Another  feature  prominently  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city  is  found  in  the 
manufacturing  institutions  located  here.  Of  course  the  chief  industry  has  always  been 
kimbering,  which  continues  to  grow  and  prosper.  It  is  estimated  ths(t  since  1826  the 
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Ottawa  Valley  lumber  industry  has  paid  to  the  Crown,  in  timber,  slide  and  boom  dues, 
no  less  than  ^20,000,000.  The  capacity  of  the  saw  mills  in  Ottawa  alone  is  200,000,000 
feet  of  sawn  lumber  per  season.  To  handle  this  vast  amount  of  timber  from  forest  to 
market  requires  many  thousand  men.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  many  other  lines  of 
industry,  such  as  the  world-famed  Eddy  match  factories  and  the  scarcely  less  famous 
industries  carried  on  by  the  same  man  in  the  making  of  paper,  wooden-ware  and  indur- 
ated ware  ; such  as  car  shops,  railway  repair  works,  carriage  factories,  and  stove  and 
iron  foundries,  granite  works,  carbon  works,  gas  works,  planing  mills,  flour  mills,  etc. 


CHAU  DI ERE  FALLS. 


The  many  advantages  of  Ottawa,  both  natural  and  acquired,  combined  with  the  enter- 
prise of  her  citizens,  must  lead  to  great  results  in  days  to  come.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able, though  most  recently  established,  industries  of  the  Capital  is  that  of  the  Ottawa 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  whose  thoroughly  modern  power  houses  are  situ- 
ated at  the  Chaudiere.  Indeed  the  rapid  development  of  electrical  interests  here  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  swift  moving  fluid  itself.  Ottawa  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  have  a complete  system  of  electric  street 
lighting,  and  as  for  her  electric  street  railway  it  was  the  first  in  point  of  time  so  far  as 
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Canadian  cities  were  concerned,  and  is  still  first  in  excellence  of  equipment  and  manage- 
ment. One  of  the  “ sights  ” here  in  winter  time  is  the  oft-recurring  and  exciting  battle 
between  the  Electric  Railway  and  the  Snow  King,  who  seems  bent  upon  blocking  the 
traffic  and  preventing  the  startling  innovation  of  wheels  in  winter  time.  But  the  electric 
“ sweepers”  and  an  army  of  shovellers  with  great  box  sleighs  are  always  victorious  in 
these  struggles. 

Although  almost  every  available  spot  about  the  Chaudiere  is  occupied  by  the  numer- 
ous mills  and  factories,  yet  there  is  much  there  still  to  take  us  back  to  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  nature.  Standing  upon  the  splendid  iron  bridge  that  binds  two  cities  and 
two  Provinces  together,  and  looking  west,  the  mighty  stream  is  seen  rolling  itself  over 
the  brink  where  it  plunges  to  untold  depths  and  is  hidden  by  the  boiling,  foaming,  rush- 
ing waters  which  surge  and  toss  against  each  other  as  they  sweep  downward  beneath 
our  feet,  while  from  the  aptly-named  ” Big  Kettle  ” the  spray  is  thrown  into  our  faces. 
On  either  side  the  channel  there  rise  great  rock  walls,  rugged  and  broken,  that  on  the 
left  hand  being  crowned  by  the  great  lumber  mill  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth.  Above  the  fallswe 
see  the  swift  but  silent  current  crossed  by  the  long  graceful  iron  frames  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  bridge,  which  to  the  right,  on  the  north  shore,  the  mills,  factories  and 
dwellings  of  the  City  of  Hull  are  to  be  found.  If  we  turn  about  now  and  look  from  the 
lower  side  of  this  bridge,  where  the  channel  is  closely  wedged  on  either  side  with  lofiy 
piles  of  sawn  lumber  to  the  point  where  it  receives  back  the  many  streams  from  the  tim- 
ber slides  and  mill-races,  and  there  widens  out  into  the  noble  river  again,  we  get  one  of 
the  best  possible  views  of  the  Parliament  Hill  and  buildings.  That  exquisitely  formed, 
cedar-dressed  hill,  rising  from  the  water’s  edge  and  crowned  with  its  coronal  of  archi- 
tectural gems,  seen  from  this  bridge  in  the  rosy  tint  of  sunset  or  the  purple  haze  of  even- 
ing, is  a picture  to  be  remembered. 

Boarding  an  electric  car  from  here  to  return  to  Centre  Town,  we  pass  the  Water 
Works  pump  house,  a neat  and  substantial  limestone  building  situated  at  Poorley’s 
Bridge.  The  system  of  water  supply  is  a most  excellent  one,  the  original  construction 
in  1874  costing  over  ^1,000,000.  Since  that  time  the  capacity  has  been  doubled  by  the 
erection  of  an  additional  set  of  pumping  machinery.  There  is  no  reservoir,  the  water 

being  taken  in  from  the  Ottawa  River  some  3,000  feet  above  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  and 
pumped  directly  into  the  pipes. 

In  connection  with  the  Water  Works  Department  there  is  also  a good  drainage  sys- 
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tern  and  an  efficient  Fire  Brigade.  The  presence  of  immense  quantities  of  lumber  in  the 
various  piling  grounds  adjacent  to  the  city,  increasing  as  it  does  the  risk  of  disastrous 
fires,  has  made  imperative  the  most  perfect  provision  for  fire  protection.  On  Wellington 
Street  we  pass  many  of  the  leading  commercial  houses  ; this  region  has  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  site  of  many  of  the  earliest  buildings  erected  in  old  Bytown. 
Directly  opposite  Parliament  Square  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  banks  and  several 
business  blocks. 

Probably  the  best  point  from  which  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
city  and  the  location  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  (if  we  except  the  birds’-eye  view 
from  the  Parliamentary  Tower,  which  is  almost  too  far  away  for  observation  of  details) 
is  the  open  square  in  front  of  the  City  Post  Office,  between  the  two  bridges  which  cross 
the  canal  here.  This  is  the  junction  point  of  Lower  and  Centre  Town.  At  the  Eastern 
end  of  the  bridges  Sparks  and  Wellington  Streets  unite  to  form  Rideau  Street,  a fine 
broad  thoroughfare  which  leads  straight  to  Cummings’  Bridge,  where  the  Rideau  River 
marks  the  city  limits.  Turning  off  Rideau  Streettothe  right  just  a little  below  the  bridges 
is  Sussex  Street,  which  leads  to  Queen’s  Wharf,  New  Edinburgh  and  Rockliffe  Park. 

Standing  upon  the  open  square,  and  looking  down  Rideau  Street,  the  Post  Office 
directly  behind  us,  we  see  to  the  right,  just  across  Dufferin  Bridge,  the  entrance  to 
Major’s  Hill  Park,  overlooking  which  is  the  handsome  monument  erected  in  1885  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  Ottawa  sharpshooters  who  fell  in  the  Northwest  Rebellion  of  that 
year.  It  is  a military  figure  in  bronze  upon  a handsome  pedestal  of  granite,  happily 
conceived  and  well  executed.  Turning  now  to  the  left  and  following  the  course  of  the 
canal,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a great  broad  building  in  red  brick  standing  in  a large 
grassy  square.  This  is  the  Drill  Hall  and  Cartier  Square,  the  military  parade  ground. 
Here  the  various  militia  corps  stationed  at  the  Capital  are  regularly  drilled,  and  on  gala 
days  this  square  is  the  centre  of  immense  admiring  throngs,  for  Canadians  honor  and 
love  their  “ sodger  laddies.”  The  local  militia  force  consists  of  the  following  volunteer 
corps : 

(1)  One  regiment  of  the  Governor  General’s  Foot  Guards,  resplendent  in  red  tunics 
and  bearskin  “ busbies.” 

(2)  The  Forty-third  Battallion  (six  companies)  Ottawa  and  Carlton  Rifles,  whose 
uniform  is  a dark  green,  and  presents  a fine  appearance. 

(3)  A troop  of  Princess  Louise  Dragoon  Guards,  perhaps  the  favorite  corps  of  all , 
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and  certainly  the  finest  looking  on  parade,  their  flashing  helmets,  tossing  plumes,  pranc- 
ing steeds  and  clanking  accoutrements  combining  to  make  a most  imposing  spectacle. 

(4)  The  Ottawa  Field  Battery,  whose  booming  guns  and  fine  military  bearing  would 
make  them  stern  foes  on  the  battle  field. 

Another  necessary  institution  of  State  easily  visible  from  our  point  of  view  is  the 
County  Court  House  substantially  and  handsomely  built  of  limestone,  with  its  grim  com- 
panion the  Gaol  close  at  hand.  These  buildings  front  on  Nicholas  Street  not  far  from  the 
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Central  Railway  Station.  Following  Rideau  Street  out  to  where,  upon  the  hilltop  which 
overlooks  the  river,  it  almost  meets  the  horizon,  we  see  a white  brick  structure  of  elegant 
appearance  occupying  a commanding  sight,  the  County  of  Carleton  General  Protestant 
Hospital,  a model  institution  of  its  kind.  Near  by  are  the  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital, 
the  Children’s  Convalescent  Home,  and  the  Lady  Stanley  Institute  for  Trained  Nurses. 
Many  other  charitable  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  some,  like 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  the  Orphan’s  Home,  being  under  Protestant  management 
and  control,  while  several  are  carried  on  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  also  do  con- 
siderable educational  work. 
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^ — (Continued)  . 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  Churches,  whose  beneficient  influence  has  done 
so  much  to  inspire  high  ideals,  to  produce  a pure  morality,  to  enoble  individual  character, 
and  to  reveal  to  those  who  struggle  in  sorrow  and  pain  the  truest  comfort  earths  can 
know.  Of  these  Ottawa  has  always  had  a goodly  number.  One  of  the  earliest  ecclesi“ 
astical  edifices  erected  here — if  not  the  very  first — was  a Presbyterian  Church  built  in 
1827,  which  was  enlarged  in  1854  and  replaced  by  the  present  noble  structure  known  as 


MAIN  ST.,  BROCKVILLE. 

St.  Andrew’s,  one  of  the  most  popular  churches  in  Ottawa.  Its  chief  rival  in  point  of 
popular  interest  is  the  centrally  located  and  beautiful  Dominion  Methodist  Church, whose 
congregation  dates  back  also  to  the  twenties.  The  Basilica  on  Sussex  Street  is  the  oldest 
and  probably  the  finest  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  It  has  two  graceful 
spires  reaching  an  altitude  of  200  feet,  and  is  beautifully  decorated  in  the  interior.  Christ 
Church  (Anglican),  of  which  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lander  has  been  rector  since  1857,  is 
also  one  of  the  historic  Churches,  and  by  reason  of  its  splendid  site  and  exquisite  Gothic 
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architecture  claims  special  attention  from  the  visitor  to  the  city.  In  all  Ottawa  has  forty- 
one  Churches,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  suburbs,  the  various  denominations  standing 
respectively  as  follows  : Presbyterian,  nine  ; Church  of  England,  eight ; Roman  Catho- 

lic, seven:  Methodist,  five;  Baptist,  two;  Congregational,  two;  Reformed  Episcopal, 
two  ; German  Lutheran,  two  ; Jewish  Synagogues,  two  ; Catholic  Apostolic,  one  ; and 
Salvation  Army,  one. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  moral  life  of  the  Capital  is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  pure. 
Sunday  is  well  kept,  and  the  laws  in  general  loyally  upheld.  In  estimating  the  forces 
that  make  for  righteousness  in  a community  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mightiest 
and  most  persuasive  influence  of  all  is  that  of  the  Christian  home.  It  is  here  that  the 
earliest  and  most  enduring  impressions  are  received,  here  indeed  that  the  plastic  young 
life  is  moulded  into-forms  that  are  permanent.  The  true  home  gives  character  to  all  other 
institutions  of  society,  inasmuch  as  the  virtues  here  inculcated  qualify  men  for  all  the 
varied  duties  and  relationships  of  life.  So  that  a pure  and  Christian  home  life  is  at  once 
the  guardian  of  individual  virtue  and  the  basis  of  national  righteousness,  and  even  the 
Church  is  powerless  to  attain  her  high  ideal  apart  from  the  sanctifying  influence  of  do- 
mestic piety.  John  Ruskin  has  well  said,  “ If  men  lived  like  men  indeed,  their  houses 
would  be  temples — temples  which  we  should  hardly  dare  to  injure,  and  in  which  it  would 
make  us  holy  to  be  permitted  to  live.”  May  such  homes  be  multiplied  in  our  fair 
Dominion. 


Only  true  men  and  women,  fit  parents  of  a sturdy  and  prosperous  race,  could  turn 
from  comfortable  homes  to  the  wilderness  and  found  new  communities.  But,  such 
were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  with  scanty  shelter  and  scarceness  of  food — 


" With  death  swooping  down  o’ei'  their  failure  and  all  but  their  faith  overthrown.” 


laid  the  foundation  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  When  we  are  reading  to-day  of  Imperia 
Federation  and  kindred  topics  we  should  remember  that  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  were  loyal 
in  that  they,  last  of  all,  cherished  the  grand  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  England  and  the 
English  race  throughout  the  world. 
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The  allotment  of  land  in  Ontario  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  was  but  a forerunner  of  the 
division  of  the  old  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1791,  into  two  distinct  colonies,  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Lower  Canada  was  French  with  the  exception  of  the  British  resi- 
dents in  the  cities  and  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  while  Upper 
Canada  was  English.  The  Ottawa  River  became  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Provinces.  Each  Province  was  given  a Governor  and  a Parliament,  consisting  of  two 
Houses,  namely,  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  people  as  now,  and  a Legislative  Council 
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whose  members  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  from  the  older  and  more  wealthy 
men  of  the  Province. 

Without  minutely  stating  the  clauses  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  notice  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  two  mistakes  which  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  prevailing,  though  erroneous  ideas  of  colonial  policy.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  both  Provinces  was  made  responsible  not  to  the  representative  Assembly  as 
now,  but  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  England.  England  also  retained  the  power  to  tax  the 
Colonies  and  dispose  of  Crown  lands,  an  unwise  interference  with  the  people’s  rights 
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and  matters,  which,  in  the  light  of  present  politics,  should  have  been  vested  in  the  local 
Assemblies. 

We  have  seen  that  this  Act  gave  a Government  to  each  Province.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  recall  the  political  questions  that  agitated  the  minds  of  our  Parliamentary  fore- 
fathers. 

In  Lower  Canada,  with  a Parliament  consisting  of  fifty  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  of  British  origin,  it  was  natural  that  the  question  of  language  should  arise.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  minutes  of  the  two  chambers  should  be  written  in  both  languages,  that 
motions  should  be  put  in  both  languages  and  that  speeches  might  be  delivered  in  either 
language.  A bill  to  recognize  Quakerism  was  passed.  No  law  was  enacted  to  abolish 
slavery.  There  were  three  hundred  and  four  slaves  in  the  Province  at  this  time.  To 
us,  who  are  accustomed  to  a mail  at  least  once  a day,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  easy 
existence  in  those  bygone  days  when  there  was  only  a monthly  mail  between  Quebec 
and  Halifax  ; while  it  took  four  months  for  a mail  to  go  from  Canada  to  England  and 
return. 

# 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada  adopted  the  English  “Alien  Bill  ” because  they  were 
hostile  to  the  American  Union.  This  bill  was  directed  against  foreigners  in  the  Province, 
found  spreading  treasonable  doctrines,  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  whom, 
the  Governor-General  was  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  As  an  outcome  of  this 
an  American  named  McLane,  thinking  the  Province  infected  wtth  French  revolutionary 
principles  and  hoping  to  initiate  a rebellion,  came  into  Lower  Canada.  His  scheme  was 
revealed  and  he  was  executed  at  Quebec  in  1796.  This  was  the  first  execution  for  High 
Treason  in  the  Province. 

We  to-day  can  proudly  boast  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  it  was  not  always  thus. 
During  the  session  of  1805,  Parliament  discussed  whether  real  estate  or  merchandise 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  provide  a fund  for  building  jails.  The  Montreal  Gazette 
uttered  some  remarks  upon  the  jail-tax  which  the  House  regarded  as  reflecting  upon 
itself,  and  ordered  the  publisher  to  be  arrested.  The  Qiiebec  Mcrcurw  a journal  estab- 
lished in  1805,  criticised  these  proceedings  in  a manner  somewhat  ahead  of  the  times, 
for  which  the  publisher,  Mr.  Cary,  was  cited  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  but  upon 
making  the  required  apology,  was  released  from  custody.  To-day  we  would  consider 
such  treatment  of  the  press  as  unjustifiable  tyranny  ; but  in  those  days  the  country  was 
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overrun  by  revolutionary  agents,  and  the  Imperial  Government’s  precedent  in  its  surveil- 
lance of  the  press  was  followed  by  the  Province. 

In  these  early  days  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  not  paid.  It  was  difficult, 
after  the  novelty  of  being  a member  wore  off,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  sufficient  mem- 
bers to  legislate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
custom  of  paying  our  members  of  Parliament  has  removed  this  difficulty. 

This  is  the  age  when  nearly  every  village  in  the  country  can  boast  of  a local  paper. 


METHODIST  CIIOKCII  AND  MONTREAL  BANK,  BROCKVILLE. 


Nowadays,  when  a few  persons  think  alike  upon  any  important  subject,  they  form  a 
society,  found  a paper  and  commence  to  propagate  their  ideas.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
first  of  November,  1806,  that  the  first  number  of  Le  Canadian,  printed  altogether  in 
French  and  especially  devoted  to  the  expression  of  French  Canadian  sentiments, 
appeared.  It  frequently  made  appeals  to  national  prejudices  which  became  productive 
of  much  discord  between  the  two  races  in  the  Province.  It  was  especially  vehement  in 
criticizing  the  acts  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  “ Disqualification  of  Judges  ” and 
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the  “ Expulsion  of  the  Jews.”  The  result  was  that  its  press  and  paper  were  seized, 
and  its  publisher  thrown  into  prison,  in  company  with  many  French  Canadian  gentle- 
men. But  nothing  treasonable  was  discovered  and  the  imprisoned  parties  were  after  a 
time  released. 

Bigotry  seemed  to  run  riot  in  those  early  days.  Though  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
recognizing  the  Quakers,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  in  1808  to  unseat  one  of 
its  members,  Ezekiel  Hart,  a Jew,  who  had  been  returned  from  Three  Rivers.  It  passed 
both  chambers,  but  Mr.  Hart  was  a second  time  elected  only  to  be  again  defeated.  His- 
tory does  not  record  what  became  of  Mr.  Hart,  but  we  may  class  him  among  the  victims 
to  racial  prejudice,  a class  now  all  but  extinct. 

To  the  average  man,  a steamboat  is  a common  everyday  object,  but  our  first  sight  of 
one,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  remember  it,  was  a wonderful  occurrence.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  that  when  on  the  third  of  November,  1809,  a steamboat  built  by  Hon.  John 
Molson,  of  Montreal,  made  its  first  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence — it  is  no  wonder  that 
thousands  thronged  the  banks  to  see  the  monster  go  its  way.  The  Qiiebec  Merciir\\ 
announcing  her  arrival,  said:  ‘‘  The  steamboat  Accommodation  has  arrived  with  ten 

passengers.  She  is  incessantly  crowded  with  visitors.  This  steamboat  receives  her 
impulse  from  an  open-spoked  perpendicular  wheel  on  each  side,  without  any  circular 
band  or  rim  ; to  the  end  of  each  double  spoke  is  fixed  a square  board  which  enters  the 
water  and  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheel  acts  like  a paddle.  No  wind  or  tide  can 
stop  her.  The  price  of  a passage  is  nine  dollars  up  and  eight  down.” 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


Hifjh  liopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime 
(Jo  down  i’  the  heavens  of  freedom  ; 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 
We  bitterliest  need  them  ! 

But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 
There’s  nothing  left  but  sorrow  ; 

We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day, 

The  promised  land  to-morrow. 

^ Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now  ; 

There  are  no  flowers  blooming  ! 

Yet  life  is  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  freedom’s  spring  is  coming  ! 


CHURCH  , COURT  HOUSE , AND  JAIL 
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And  freedom’s  tide  comes  up  alway, 
Though  we  may  sirand  in  sorrow  ; 
And  our  good  bark  aground'  to-day, 
Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 


“Just  below  Kingston,  Lake  Ontario  contracts  into  the  funnel-shaped  head  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  enclosing  the  Thousand  Islands;  a vast  cornucopia  of  picturesque  islets.’’ 
A sail  by  steamer,  of  several  hours  duration,  through  this  charming  archipelago,  brings 
the  traveller  in  full  view  of  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  beautifully  situated  city  of  Brock- 
ville,  called  also  “The  Queen  city  of  the  St.  Lawrence.’’  Brockville,  named  after  Gen- 
eral Brock,  the  hero  of  Queenston  Heights,  in  1812,  is  built  on  an  elevation,  which  rises 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a succession  of  graceful  ridges,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  in  Canada.  Its  location  on  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence, 
wholesome  atmosphere,  and  close  proximity  to  the  famous  Thousand  Islands,  make  it 
and  its  suburbs  a charming  and  favourite  summer  resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  a branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  connects  it 
with  Ottawa.  By  ferry  it  also  has  communication  with  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  Railway  systems.  In  our  illustrations  the  reader  is  shown  some  of  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  a credit  to  the  town,  we  also  present  a few  samples  of  the  lovely 
scenery  that  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
observant  traveller  as  by  train  he  is  carried  through  some  lovely  glen,  or  skirts  the  shore 
of  some  quiet  lake. 

One  purpose  of  Beautiful  Canada  is  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in 
our  fair  Dominion  the  charming  scenery  with  which  its  various  provinces  abounds,  and 
to  intensify  and  develope  a national  sentiment  of  which  our  beloved  country  is  worthy. 
Other  nationalities  may  boast  of  a greater  population,  may  carry  on  a more  extensive 
commerce,  may  sustain  a larger  standing  army,  and  may  possess  greater  influence 
amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  yet  we  are  content  v/ith  this  “Canada  of  Ours,’’ 
and  hope  to  build  up  such  a national  structure  as  shall  be  creditable  to  ourselves,  and 
that  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  We  are  not  envious  of  others — but  re- 
joice in  our  liberties  and  possessions.  What  Charles  Mackay  has  said  in  reference  to 
another  person,  we  say  concerning  other  nations. 


Beautiful  Canada 


“Cleon  hath  a million  acres — ne’er  a one  have  I; 

Cleon  dwelleth  in  a palace, — in  a cottage  I ; 

Cleon  hath  a dozen  fortunes, — not  a penny  I ; 

But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  posesseth  acres — but  the  landscape,  I ; 

Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yielcleth,  money  cannot  buy ; 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness, — freshenino'  vio^or  I • 
He  in  velvet,  I in  fustian — richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a slave  to  grandeur, — free  as  thought  am  I ; 


CAMP  ON  PICNIC  ISLAM). 


Cleon  fees  a score  of  doctors, — need  of  none  have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-environed,  Cleon  fears  to  die  ; 

Death  may  come, — he’ll  find  me  ready, — happier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charm  in  nature, — in  the  daisy,  I ; 

Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  sea  and  sky. 

Nature  sings  to  me  forever, — earnest  listener,  I. 

State  for  state,  with  all  attendants,  who  would  change?  Not  I. 


\ 


STEAMBOAT  CHANNEL  , ABOVE  BROCKVILLE. 
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InllSf®|iC^lL  SHCHf (III— (Continued). 

The  worldly  possessions  of  the  early  settler  of  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  his 
clothes,  a flint-lock  musket  and  an  axe,  were  few.  All  settlers  were,  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  governmental  aid,  consisting  of  “food  and  clothes  for  three  years,” or 
until  they  were  able  to  provide  these  for  themselves  ; besides  seeds  to  sow  on  their  new 
clearances,  and  such  implements  of  husbandry  as  are  required.  Each  settler  received  an 
axe,  a hoe  and  a spade  ; a plough  and  one  cow  were  allotted  to  every  two  families  ; a 
whip-saw  and  a cross-cut  saw  to  every  fourth  family,  and  even  boats  were  provided 


Needle’s  Eye  and  Fernbank  near  Brockville. 


for  their  use  and  placed  at  convenient  points  on  the  river.  Portable  corn-mills,  consist- 
ing of  steel  plates,  turned  by  hand  like  a coffee-mill,”  supplied  the  deficiency  of  mills. 
“This  was  the  time  of  logging  and  building  ‘bees’  and  ‘bees’  of  all  kinds,  of  hard 
drinking  and  corduroy  roads.  No  beauty  was  seen  in  a living  tree  : it  was  every  man’s 
enemy.”  The  grain  was  threshed  by  flail,  winnowed  by  hand  and  in  the  absence  or 
scarceness  of  mills,  ground  by  hand.  Full  cloth  made  by  the  dexterous  fingers  of  the 
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housewife  covered  the  nakedness  of  our  pioneers.  But  the  table  of  the  early  Canadian 
settler  had  its  luxuries,  for  deer  roamed  through  the  forest,  and  the  river  teemed  with 
fish,  several  species  of  which  are  now  extinct ; while  wild  duck,  geese  and  pigeons  had 
their  favorite  feeding  places  as  at  present  and  often  fell  victims  to  the  old  musket  which 
perchance  had  already  done  duty  in  the  revolutionary  or  Indian  wars.  The  unbroken 
forest  wilderness  was  subdued  by  the  labors,  organized  by  the  intelligence  and  civilized 
by  the  moral  worth  of  these  courageous  pioneers.  We  of  the  present  day  are  reaping 
the  benefits  which  they  by  their  assiduous  labor  prepared  for  us.  All  honor  to  the  brave 
pioneer  1 

The  name  with  which  the  founding  of  Upper  Canada  must  always  be  associated  is 
that  of  John  Graves  Simcoe.  He  was  born  in  Cotterstock,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
just  seven  years  before  his  father  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  was  killed  at  Quebec 
while  aiding  Wolfe  in  his  stubborn  seige  of  that  city.  As  a boy  at  school  he  merited  the 
praises  of  his  teachers  for  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He  graduated  from  Oxford  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  and  entered  the  army.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  England  holding  the  rank 
of  Colonel.  In  1790  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Maw’s,  Cornwall.  In 
1791  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Newark,  now  the  quiet  town  of  Niagara,  not  at  the  Falls  but  at  the  junction  of  the  River 
and  Lake  Ontario.  Upper  Canada  was  then  a comparative  wilderness.  It  was  a dismal 
and  thoroughly  dejected  colony ; but  Simcoe  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a resolute 
heart  and  soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

/ 

Newark  was  not  long  the  seat  of  government  ; for,  when  the  boundary  was  declared 
to  be  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Fort  Niagara  on  (he 
southern  bank,  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  meet  almost  under  the 
guns  of  a United  States  fort.  Then  York  was  selected.  There  had  been  an  old  French 
fort  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  near  its  site,  Governor  Simcoe  pitched  his 
tent  before  a single  house  had  been  built.  So  humble  was  the  origin  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Toronto,  not  yet  one  hundred  years  old.  Its  distance  from  the  frontier  and  its 
capacious  harbor  caused  it  to  be  chosen  by  Simcoe.  But,  as  the  liberal  offers  made  to 
settlers  by  the  British  Government,  induced  many  Americans  not  imbued  with  the  U.  E. 
Loyalist  principles  to  take  up  lands  in  the  country,  and,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto,  the  Governor  was  led  to  alter  his  choice  and  proposed  to  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Dorchester,  that  a capital  be  founded  westward  in  the  midst  of  the  loyal  settlers. 
Such  a spot  he  had  already  selected,  giving  it  the  name  of  London,  and  re-naming  the 
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old  French  river,  De  la  Trenche,  the  Thames.  But,  Lord  Dorchester  was  in  favor  of 
Kingston  being  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  account  of  its  suitable  situation  for  a 
naval  and  military  station.  Governor  Simcoe  as  a kind  of  compromise,  confirmed  Toronto 
as  the  future  metropolis  of  Canada  West.  In  1795  it  contained  twelve  houses,  besides 
the  barracks  in  which  the  Governor’s  regiment  was  quartered.  Simcoe  surveyed  the 


Oriental  Island  above  Brockville. 


whole  country,  laid  out  districts,  invited  immigration.  Hither  came  the  U.E.  Loyalists, 
discharged  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  to  all  of  whom  portions  of  land  were  given 
gratuitously.  Roads  were  constructed.  Thus  communication  was  kept  up  between 
town  and  country.  Population  increased  and  the  province  began  to  consider  itself  wealthy 
when  Simcoe,  its  energetic  promoter,  was  removed  to  St.  Domingo  as  its  Governor, 
in  1796. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was  held  on  the  17th  of  September,  1792,  not 
in  the  present  palatial  buildings  but  in  what  was  little  better  than  a log  house.  Plain, 
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honest  men,  chosen  in  the  main  from  the  farming  and  trading  classes,  for  the  professions 
as  yet  had  little  foothold  in  the  province,  composed  this  primitive  parliament.  Yet  they 
pioneered  the  laws  as  energetically  as  they  had  already  the  forests.  The  legislation, 
though  unambitious,  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  civil  code  of  Eng- 
land was  made  the  law  of  the  province  ; trial  by  jury,  that  bulwark  of  British  liberty, 
was  introduced  ; small  debts  were  made  easy  of  recovery  ; millers  were  allowed  to 
deduct  only  one-twelfth  for  grinding  and  bolting.  Provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  court  houses,  jails  and  such  other  public  buildings  as  were  required  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  province  at  the  time  was  divided.  The  first  session  was  closed  on 
the  15th  of  October,  having  lasted  five  weeks  and  having  accomplished  more  than  the 
Lower  Canadian  Parliament  had  in  as  many  months. 

Times  have  changed  so  by  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years  that  it  seems  odd  for  us 
to  read  of  a law  being  passed  relating  to  the  destruction  of  bears  and  wolves.  To  see 
these  animals,  we  must  now  repair  to  a zoological  garden  or  patronize  a travelling  circus. 
But  a century  ago,  they  were  numerous  enough  right  in  the  unbroken  forest  to  prove 
an  annoyance  to  the  pioneer. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  legislation  in  Upper  Canada  was  more  humane  than  that 
in  Lower  Canada.;  at  least,  this  was  so  in  one  particular.  In  1793,  the  importation  of 
any  more  slaves  was  prohibited  ; children  of  existing  slave-property  were  made  free  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  ; and  even  the  time  of  voluntary  contracts  for  long  service  was 
limited  to  nine  years. 

In  1896,  a member  of  Parliament  receives  one  thousand  dollars  as  an  indemnity  or 
allowance  if  the  session  exceeds  thirty  days  in  length  and  ten  cents  a mile  each  way  for 
travelling  expenses,  computed  by  the  shortest  postal  route.  But  in  1793,  members  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  but  two  dollars  a day  without  extras. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Upper  Province  came  successively 
under  the  administrations  of  Hon.  Peter  Russell,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lieuten- 
ants-Governor Hunter  and  Gore.  It  was  under  Russell  that  the  seat  of  Government  was 
tranferred  from  Newark  to  York,  and  the  infant  capital  began  to  grow  apace.  As  the  cen- 
tury crept  to  a close,  an  extensive  trade  was  growing  up  between  Upper  Canada  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  So,  in  order  to  make  it  serviceable  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  ten  ports  of  entry  were  opened,  extending  from  Cornwall  on  the  §t,  Lawrence 
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to  Sandwich  on  the  Detroit  River.  Thus,  in  1790  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
army  of  Customs  House  officers. 

The  little  colony  of  Upper  Canada  was  like  a large  family.  What  affected  one 
affected  all,  Sorrows  and  joys  alike  were  shared  by  all.  In  1801  an  accident  of  unusual 
occurrence  cast  a deep  sadness  over  the  province.  The  “ Speedy,”  an  armed  vessel  of 


Another  view  of  Fernbank  near  Brockville. 


ten  guns,  proceeding  from  Toronto  to  Kingston,  was  lost  with  all  on  board,  including. 
Judge  Grey,  of  Cornwall,  and  several  members  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

A swing-back  to  medieval  economics  may  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  in  1802  the 
growth  of  hemp  was  encouraged  by  fixing  by  law  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  at  £50  per 
ton.  At  the  present  time,  economists  teach  us  that  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  long  run 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  not  by  the  law  of  the  land.  This  fact 
was  yet  to  be  learned  by  the  pioneers. 
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Meanwhile  the  country  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.  No  politi- 
cal question  had  hitherto  arisen  to  divide  the  energies  of  Parliament,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  did  what  they  considered  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  province,  made  and  pas- 
sed their  bills,  and  left  the  carrying  out  of  these  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  But 
gradually  the  small  number  of  the  better  educated  or  more  able  of  those  who  came  into 
the  country  engrossed  to  themselves  the  few  offices  there  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  successfully  maintained  their  position  and  influence.  Thus  far  this  state  of 
affairs  was  in  its  germ,  and  received  but  little  attention,  but  the  seed  was  being  sown 
from  which  grew  serious  troubles  in  the  future. 

In  1796  the  eighth  part  of  the  duties  collected  in  Lower  Canada  and  paid  to  the 
Upper  Province  as  the  latter’s  share  amounted  to  about  $5000,  but  in  1809  the  trade  had 
so  increased,  especially  that  with  the  United  States,  that  the  whole  revenue  was  $28,- 
000.  Yet  the  tariff  was  low,  that  on  spirits  being  only  sixpence  per  gallon,  on  wines 
nine  pence,  on  teas  from  two  to  four  pence  per  pound  ; the  importations  chiefly  embrac- 
ing groceries,  for  the  Canadians  manufactured  their  own  clothing.  The  direct  tax  levied 
for  local  purposes  did  not  exceed  $14,000  for  the  whole  province.  The  roads  were  kept 
in  repair  by  statute  labor,  but  in  1810  the  first  grant  of  $8,000  was  made  towards  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges.  In  1811  the  population  was  shown  to  be  75,000.  In  the 
same  year.  Governor  Sir  Francis  Gore  returned  to  England,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Isaac  Brock  became  President  and  acting-administrator  of  the  province. 


1812-1815. 

TUB  WAR  OP  1812. 

In  the  Public  School  we  were  taught  that  the  war  of  1812  was  caused  by  the  Eng- 
lish claiming  the  right  to  search  American  vessels  for  deserters  and  contraband  goods. 
That  was  true,  but  too  brief  a statement  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  forces  that 
brought  about  the  War. 

In  1812,  Britain  was  in  the  throes  of  a European  war  that  was  putting  Anglo-Saxon 
pluck  and  hardihood  to  the  severest  test.  She,  also,  had  a foe  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic : there  was  a growing  hostility  to  Britain  on  the  part  of  a certain  political  party  in 
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the  United  States,  that  had  never  got  over  the  bitterness  of  separation.  The  Republican 
Party — pledged  to  the  parliamentary  democracy — desired  to  form  an  alliance  with  France 
against  England.  When  it  was  known  that  England  had  declared  war  against  the  French 
Revolutionists,  the  anger  of  the  Republicans,  against  England  knew  no  bounds. 

How  did  the  idea  of  deserters  and  contraband  goods  arise?  Let  us  see.  When 
Napoleon  was  supreme  in  France,  he  crippled  British  commerce  by  the  issue  of  the  Ber- 
lin Decrees,  in  1806.  These  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a state  of  blockade.  All  cor- 
respondence and  commerce  with  them  were  prohibited.  No  vessel  coming  directly 
from  England  or  her  colonies  was  to  be  admitted  to  any  port.  England  retaliated  and 
declared  all  trade  with  France  or  her  dependencies  to-  be  prohibited.  Vessels  of  any 
nation  carrying  on  this  trade  were  to  be  seized.  It  is  said  that  an  understanding  existed 
between  Napoleon  and  Madison,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  which  no  Ameri- 
can vessel  was  interfered  with  by  the  French.  For  “a  whole  year  no  French  cruiser 
molested  American  vessels  trading  with  England.”  Hence,  while  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land declined,  that  of  America  increased  so  much  as  to  afford  employment  to  English 
sailors  enlisting  in  American  vessels.  British  ships  of  war  anxious  for  crews  began  to 
search  vessels  for  English  sailors  who  had  deserted  to  American  ships. 

In  trying  to  enforce  this  right  of  search,  the  American  frigate,  Chesapeake,  was  met 
by  the  British  ship-of-war.  Leopard,  in  Hampton  Roads.  An  officer  of  the  Leopard 
was  sent  aboard  the  Chesapeake,”  demanding  to  search  for  some  deserters  supposed  to 
be  on  the  Chesapeake.  The  commander  of  the  latter  vessel  said  he  would  allow  none 
but  his  own  officers  to  muster  his  crew.  The  Leopard,  after  this  answer,  opened  fire  on 
the  Chesapeake,  which  surrendered  without  returning  the  fire. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  demanded  satisfaction  from  England  for  this  out- 
rage. The  British  Envoy  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  that  His  Majesty 
disavowed  the  act  of  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  and  had  re-called  him  as  a mark  of  his 
disapprobation  : that  the  deserters,  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake  would  be  returned,  and 
that  a suitable  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  sufferers  from  the  attack  of  the  Leopard 
and  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  action,  was  offered  by  the  Briiish 
government.  Surely  this  was  generous  treatment  1 

Meanwhile,  another  incident  added  to  the  feeling  of  hostility  in  America  against 
England.  It  was  an  incident  that  created  great  excitement  and  raised  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  country.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1812,  an  Irishman,  named 
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John  Henry,’  called  at  the  White  House,  and  revealed  to  the  President  “the  astounding 
fact  that  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  co-operating  with  Sir  James  Craig,  Governor  of 
Canada,  had  been  engaged  for  some  vears  in  a treasonable  scheme  to  destroy  the  American 
Union!"  So  says  an  American  historian,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Henry  had 
proposed  to  Sir  James  Craig  that  the  former  should  visit,  and  see  what  might  be  done  to 
promote  dissension  among  the  New  England  States,  which,  on  account  of  injury  done 
their  commerce  by  the  attitude  of  their  own  Government  towards  Great  Britain,  were 


A Cozy  Summer  Resort  Alx>ve  Brockville. 


desirous  unless  a peaceful  settlement  could  be  arrived  at,  separate  from  the  United  States 
and  be  either  a distinct  nation  or  a part  of  British  America.  Henry  demanded  a reward 
immeasurably  beyond  the  character  of  his  services  and  was  refused.  President  Madi- 
son was  written  to  and  offered  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  scheme  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  offer  was  accepted ; the  money  paid ; the  plan  and  some  letters  were 
brought  before  Congress  and  war  was  forthwith  declared  against  Great  Britain,  June 
18,  1812. 


• ■ 
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1812-1815. 

TUB  WAR  OP  1812. 


Continued  from  last  Numhei . 


Smith’s  Island  (Thousand  Islands). 


Union,  strong  demonstrations  were  made  both  for  and  against  the  proposed  war. 
In  Baltimore,  the  war  feeling  reached  its  height  and  showed  itself  in  disgraceful  riots. 
The  New  England  States  looked  upon  the  declaration  of  war“  as  a rash,  unwise,  and  in- 
expedient measure,”  while  at  Boston,  all  the  ships  in  port  displayed  flags  at  half-mast. 
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the  usual  token  of  mourning.  In  September,  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties  of  New  York  State,  declared  the  invasion  of  Canada  to  be  “ inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Federal  compact.”  The  commercial  and  trading  classes  of  the  North 
were  much  averse  to  the  war.  They  felt  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined  and  their  ships 
driven  from  the  sea. 

The  one  name  that  is  indelibly  associated  with  the  War  of  1812  is  Sir  Isaac  Brock. 
The  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  ushered  into  being  Isaac 
Brock,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  trod  the  path  of  duty.  When  sixteen  years  of 
age — a mere  lad — he  entered  the  army  as  ensign  ; and,  in  little  more  than  seven  years, 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  saw  active  service  on  the  Continent, 
and  was  second  in  command  of  the  land  forces  in  the  celebrated  attack  on  Copenhagen 
by  Lord  Nelson  in  April,  1801.  In  1802,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Canada,  where  its 
distinguished  commander  earned  the  fame  and  performed  the  gallant  services  which  have 
so  endeared  his  memory  to  the  Canadian  people.  At  Fort  George,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada,  Brock  thwarted  an  attempted  meeting  with  great  firmness  and  tact.  So 
humane  was  his  treatment  of  his  soldiers,  that  his  regiment  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  reliable  in  the  service.  In  1806,  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Canada,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Quebec.  Hence,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  Gore 
went  to  England  on  leave  and  Brock  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Government — 
he  was  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  head  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.  As  such 
he  was  called  upon  to  face  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1812.  He  at  once  threw 
himself  with  great  vigour,  and  with  the  full  force  of  his  soldierly  instincts  into  the  pre- 
parations for  the  war. 

The  total  population  of  Canada  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  300,000,  of  which  num- 
ber only  about  one  fourth  was  settled  in  the  Upper  Province  ; the  United  States  had  a 
population  of  about  ten  millions.  The  regular  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  country  did  not 
quite  number  4,500  men,  less  than  a third  being  in  Upper  Canada.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  gave  orders  to  raise  25,000  regular  troops  and  50,000  volunteers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  several  States  were  requested  to  call  out  100,000  militia  for  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  and  harbors.  Brock  was  authorized  to  draft  two  thousand  men  to  serve 
three  months  in  two  successive  summers.  This  force  was  further  increased  by  a gen- 
eral order  for  raising  four  regiments  of  militia,  which  was  speedily  accomplished,  the 
French  Canadians  volunteering  with  promptitude.  A regiment  of  voltigeurs  was  also 
formed,  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon  Major  de  Salsberry,  a French 
Canadian  gentleman  who  had  seen  service  in  the  British  army.  Already  before  the  pas- 
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sing  of  the  above  order,  the  Glengarry  Light  Infantry,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
had  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Little  aid  was  got  from  Eng- 
land for  the  war  in  Europe  prevented  her  from  sending  out  regular  troops  in  any  number. 

In  Upper  Canada  many  of  the  settlers  were  aliens  from  the  States — half-hearted,  if 
not  absolutely  disloyal.  The  timid  viewed  the  outlook  with  grave  misgivings.  In  fact, 
the  surroundings  were  enough  to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart.  It  was  in  these  circum- 


Observation  Ri.ck  (Thousand  Islands). 

stances,  entering  upon  what  seemed  a hopeless  struggle,  that  the  noble  courage,  the  un- 
faltering determination,  and  the  perfect  faith  in  his  country  of  General  Brock  shone  out 
with  such  striking  brilliance.  Our  Canadian  poet,  Charles  Mair,  in  his  drama  of 
“Tecumseh,”  has  given  fine  expression  to  the  spirit  which  animated  Brock,  when  he 
makes  the  General  utter  these  words  : 

“ ’Tis  true  our  province  faces  heavy  odds  ; 

Of  regulars  but  fifteen  hundred  men 
To  guard  a frontier  of  a thousand  miles  ; 
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Of  volunteers  whataidance  we  can  draw 
From  seventy  thousand  widely  scattered  souls. 

A meagre  showing  against  the  enemy’s, 

If  numbers  be  the  test.  But  odds  lie  not 
In  numbers  only,  but  in  spirit  too — 

Witness  the  might  of  England’s  little  isle  ! 

And  what  made  England  great  will  keep  her  so — 

The  free  souls  and  the  valour  of  her  sons  ; 

And  what  exalts  her  will  sustain  you  now, 

If  you  contain  her  courage  and  her  faith. 

So  not  the  odds  so  much  are  to  bo  feared 
As  private  disaffection,  treachery — 

Those  openers  of  the  door  to  enemies — 

And  the  poor  crouching  spirit  that  gives  way 
Ere  it  is  force«l  to  yield.” 

Brock’s  first  step  on  the  outbreak  of  war  was  to  ask  the  House  of  Assembly  to  pass 
a Militia  Bill  and  suspend  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  House  refused  to  do  as  he 
desired  by  a majority  of  two  votes.  Yet,  when  later  news  revealed  the  true  designs  c.f 
the  United  States,  the  House  at  once  voted  a Militia  Bill  authorizing  the  raising  of  flank 
companies  to  be  trained  at  least  six  times  in  every  month,  and  set  aside  ^5,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  training.  Although  the  above  Bill  was  one  of  hardship  on  account  of 
the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  still  its  duty  was  per- 
formed with  alacrity 'and  men  left  their  homes  and  farms  and  trudged  many  miles  with 
shouldered  muskets  to  attend  the  training.  The  greatest  drawback  was  the  want  of 
arms,  there  not  being  sufficient  muskets  in  the  country  “to  arm  but  part  of  the  militia 
from  Kingston,  westward.” 

Meanwhile  Brock  took  prompt  measures  to  resist  the  Americans  who  to  the  number 
of  twenty-five  hundred,  commanded  by  General  Hull,  had  invaded  the  Province  at 
Sandwich.  The  militia  were  called  out,  a few  disaffected  persons  were  ordered  out  of 
the  country  ; and  at  the  head  of  a small  force  of  regulars  and  Canadian  volunteers,  only 
seven  hundred  in  all,  with  a force  of  nine  hundred  Indians  under  the  celebrated  chieftain, 
Tecumseh,  Brock  crossed  the  Detroit  River  and  captured  Detroit  along  with  Hull’s  whole 
force.  The  Canadian  General’s  movements  were  wonderfully  rapid,  reminding  one  of 
the  extraordinary  movements  of  the  “Man  of  Destiny.”  He  left  York  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1812,  embarked  at  Long  Point  on  the  8th  in  small  boats  for  Amherstburg,  a dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  at  midnight.  On  the  14th  he 
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moved  to  Sandwich  ; on  the  15th,  demanded  Hull’s  surrender ; opened  fire  from  batter- 
ies erected  that  day  ; crossed  the  river  during  the  night,  and  before  mid-day  on  the  16th 
Hull  surrendered  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  thirty-three  cannon,  a brig-of-warand 
immense  military  stores.  This  prompt  and  vigorous  action  was  undoubtedly  the  turn- 
ing point  of  our  Canadian  fortunes.  The  success  was  so  complete,  so  brilliant  that  it 
produced  an  electrical  effect  throughout  Canada.  It  was  the  first  enterprise  in  which  our 
militia  were  engaged,  and  it  aroused. the  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal,  inspired  the  timid, 
fired  the  wavering,  and  over-awed  the  disaffected.  From  that  moment  Brock  became 


Oriental  Island  (Thousand  Islands). 


the  idol  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  on  his  return  to  York,  he  was  received  with  heart- 
felt acclamations.  General  Hull,  however,  was  greeted  with  no  rejoicings  by  the  Amer- 
icans. He  was  brought  before  a court-martial  charged  with  treason,  cowardice  and  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer.  He  was  convicted  on  the  last  two  charges,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot ; but  the  President,  having  compassion  on  one  who  had  served  his  country  in 
the  Revolution,  pardoned  him.  After  all  the  discussions  that  have  been  had  concerning 
Hull  and  his  campaign,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  a patriot  and  a 
coward. 
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Shortly  after,  Brock  went  to  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  a large 
hostile  force  was  being  gathered  to  invade  the  province.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
October,  1812,  the  enemy  effected  a landing  at  Queenston  Heights.  Brock  hurried  at 
once  to  the  spot  with  a very  small  force  he  had  hastily  got  together,  and  with  that  im- 
petuous and  indomitable  energy  which  was  his  most  striking  characteristic,  made  a vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  enemy  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  were  hurry- 
ing up  to  his  support.  He  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  a charge  up  the  heights. 
Although  this  for  the  moment  checked  the  advance,  the  loss  so  roused  the  feelings  of 
his  troops  that  in  a few  hours  a second  attack  was  made,  and  one  of  our  most  glorious 
victories  won,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  being  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  This 
ended  the  campaign  in  the  West,  and  still  further  encouraged  our  people  and  made  pos- 
sible the  final  issue  of  the  war. 

Brock  was  43  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  tall,  erect  and  so  well  proportioned 
that  he  looked  every  inch  of  his  six  feet  two  inches.  His  fine  and  benevolent  counten- 
ance was  a perfect  index  of  his  mind,  and  his  manners  were  courteous,  frank  and  en- 
gaging, although  both  denoted  a fixedness  of  purpose  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  him  by  the  Canadians,  the  following  excerpt 
is  quoted  from  a letter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  who  knew  the  General  per- 
sonally and  served  under  him  at  Detroit  and  Queenston  : 

“ 1 do  most  sincerely  believe  that  no  person  whom  1 have  ever  seen  could  so  in- 
stantly have  infused  under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  into  the  minds  of  a whole 
people  the  spirit  which,  though  it  endured  long  after  his  fall,  was  really  caught  from  him. 
The  honesty,  firmness,  frankness,  benevolence,  his  earnest  warmth  of  feeling,  combined 
with  dignity  of  manner,  and  his  soldierlike  appearance  and  bearing,  all  united  to  give 
him  the  ascendancy  which  he  held  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  his  command. 
It  seemed  to  be  impressed  upon  all  and  at  once,  that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
obeying  his  call,  and  that  while  he  lived  all  was  safe.  The  affection  with  which  the 
memory  of  General  Brock  has  ever  been  regarded  in  this  province  is  as  strong  as  the 
feeling  of  admiration,  and  these  feelings  still  pervade  the  whole  population.” 


No  man  was  ever  so  mourned  by  the  Upper  Canadians  as  General  Brock.  A hand- 
some monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  field  where  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
Canada. 
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■ jOT  so  wide  as  the  Amazon  nor  so  long  as  the  Mississippi,  not  so  famous  for  historic 
ll  traditions  as  the  Hudson,  nor  for  ruined  castles  as  the  Rhine,  yet  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  more  attractive  to  the  tourist  than  either,  and  suffers  by  comparison  with  neither  nor 
all  of  them.  It  presents  unusual  attractions  and  delightful  contrasts  to  the  voyager  who 
takes  a daylight  trip  among  its  charming  scenery. 

It  is  a phenomenon  among  rivers.  No  other  river  is  fed  by  such  gigantic  lakes  ; no 
other  river  is  so  independent  of  the  elements.  It  despises  alike  rain,  snow  and  sunshine. 
Ice  and  wind  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  things  that  effect  its  mighty  flow.  Among  all 
the  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is  the  only  absolutely  floodless  one. 

Its  greatest  variation  caused  by  drought  or  rain  hardly  ever  exceeds  a foot  or  four- 
teen Inches.  The  cause  of  this  almost  everlasting  sameness  of  volume  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  St.  Lawrence  is  fed  by  the  mightiest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  earth.  Vast 
as  is  the  volume  of  water  it  pours  into  the  ocean,  anyone,  who  has  traversed  all  the  im- 
mense lakes  that  feed  it,  and  for  the  surplus  waters  of  which  it  is  the  only  channel  to  the 
sea,  wonders  that  it  is  not  even  more  gigantic  than  it  is.  Not  one  drop  of  the  water  of 
the  five  great  lakes  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean  save  through  this  gigantic,  extraordinary 
and  wondrously  beautiful  river.  No  wonder  then  that  it  should  despise  the  rain  and 
defy  the  sunshine. 

At  the  point  “ where  the  lake  and  river  meet,”  it  would  seem  as  though  the  land 
disputed  the  onward  progress  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  the  resist- 
less current  has  broken  the  firm  earth  into  a thousand  fragments,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  which  vainly  endeavor  to  entangle  the  waters  in  their  downward  course  to  the 
sea.  A more  picturesque  river,  archipelago  probably,  nowhere  exists  ; and  while  much 
has  been  written  in  its  praise,  the  attractions  of  the  locality  have  never  been  overdrawn. 
The  islands  number  more  nearly  two  thousand  than  one,  and  are  of  every  conceivable 
size,  shape  and  appearance,  from  the  merest  dot  on  the  water  to  an  extensive  tract  of 
many  acres. 

It  is  said  that  these  islands  in  the  lake  took  their  name  from  the  French  explorers. 
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in  particular,  Champlain,  who  named  them  “ Lac  des  Mille  Isles.”  However  authentic 
this  tradition  may  be,  still  it  is  well  known  that  Champlain  discovered  Lake  Ontario  in 
1615,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  gave  a name  to  a district  that  would  strike 
him  by  its  novelty  if  not  by  its  picturesqueness,  as  being  extraordinary. 

The  first  historical  record  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is  derived  from  the  report  of  an 
expedition  made  by  M.  de  Comcelles  against  the  Mohawk  Indians  in  1665-6.  His  com- 
mand consisted  of  a force  of  thirteen  hundred  soldiers,  militia  and  Indians,  and  no  doubt 
gave  him  no  little  trouble  to  conduct  them  in  safety  into  the  country  of  the  enemy. 


Picnic  Uland  (Thousand  Islands). 


Besides,  he  was  on  the  war-path  and  not  the  advance  agent  of  an  enterprising  news- 
paper. He  was  more  on  the  outlook  for  ambuscades,  than  for  beautiful  scenery.  Hence, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  islands  were  not  greatly  admired.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
having  “ nothing  agreeable' beyond  their  multitude,”  and  they  “are  only  huge  rocks 
rising  out  of  the  water,  covered  merely  by  moss,  or  a few  spruce  or  other  stunted  wood, 
whose  roots  spring  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  which  can  supply  no  other  aliment  or 
moisture  to  these  barren  trees  than  what  the  rains  furnish  them.”  A climax  is  reached 
in  the  report  by  calling  the  whole  locality  “ a melancholy  abode.” 
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Continued  from  last  Numbeu 


From  this  description  we  must  conclude  either  that  the  reporter  was  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  dyspepsia,  or  that  the  early  vegetation  on  these  islands  was  of  a sickly 
sort  that  in  no  way  compared  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  adds  so  much  to  the  present 
beauty  of  this  most  charming  spot. 


COURT  HOUSE,  KINGSTON. 


A trip  to  the  Thousand  Islands  is  a common  event  nowadays.  How  well  does  the 
writer  remember  his  first  trip  among  the  beautiful  isles  1 It  was  in  the  palatial  steamer 
Carmona,  with  a jolly  company  of  University  students.  We  had  naught  to  do  but  feast 
our  eyes  upon  the  matchless  handiwork  of  God.  We  had  paid  our  fare — the  crew  were 
doing  the  manual  labor.  How  different  was  it  with  the  members  of  Count  Frontenac’s 
party,  who  on  a midsumer’s  day  in  1672  steered  their  way  up  through  the  mazes  of 
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these  islands,  “a  flotilla  of  a splendour  never  seen  before  in  these  remote  waters.’* 
First  came  four  lines  of  canoes,  then  two  large  and  gaily-painted  flat-boats  or  bateaux, 
adorned  with  quaint  and  mysterious  devices,  followed  by  a long  train  of  canoes,  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  all.  In  the  first  canoe  of  the  train  was  a cluster  of  French  officers, 
conspicuous  among  them  the  stately  figure  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  New 
France.  The  bright  sun  shone  on  gold-laced  uniforms,  and  the  measured  beat  of  the 
paddles  kept  time  to  the  strains  of  martial  music  ; but  it  was  no  holiday  cruise  that  had 
been  experienced  during  the  fortnight  that  had  intervened  between  the  embarkation  at 
Lachine  and  the  arrival  at  Cataraqui.  The  ascent  of  such  a river  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
involved  long  and  toilsome  portages,  and  the  labour — now  of  dragging  the  flat  boats  along 
the  shore,  and  now  of  stemming  the  fierce  current  in  water  more  than  waist  deep.  Fron- 
tenac, in  person,  spurred  on  his  men  to  their  task,  sharing  their  privations,  losing  a night’s 
sleep  from  anxiety,  lest  the  water  should  have  got  in  and  spoiled  the  biscuit,  but  never 
leaving  his  post  even  while — amid  drenching  rain — the  crews  struggled  with  the  wild 
rapids  of  the  Long  Sault.  When  the  last  rapid  had  been  safely  passed,  the  flotilla  glides 
in  among  the  placid  labyrinths  of  the  Lake  of  the  Islands,  past  rugged  masses  of  lichened, 
pine-crested  granite,  through  glassy  inlets  mirroring  the  varied  green  of  birch  and  beech 
and  maple,  edged  with  soft  velvety  moss  and  waving  ferns,  fringed  with  reeds,  and 
starred,  here  and  there,  with  the  snowy  flowers  of  the  water-lily.  Beyond  this  en- 
chanted land  the  islands  grew  fewer  and  larger,  and  now  the  blue  expanse  of  Ontario 
loomed  wide  in  the  distance.” 

Thousands  of  persons  have  visited  these  islands  since  the  time  of  Frontenac  ; some 
have  been  delighted  with  the  prospect ; others  have  been  unmoved.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  thought  little  of  the  islands,  though  he  was 
impressed  by  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  former  class  are  the  more  numerous. 
Dickens  in  his  ‘‘  American  Notes  ” has  some  pleasant  things  to  say.  “ The  beauty  of 
this  noble  stream  at  almost  any  point,  but  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  jour- 
ney, where  it  winds  its  way  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
number  and  constant  succession  of  these  islands,  all  green  and  richly  wooded  ; their 
fluctuating  sizes,  some  so  large  that,  for  half  an  hour  together,  one  among  them  will 
appear  as  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  so  small  that  they  are  mere  dimples 
on  its  bosom — their  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  and  the  numberless  combinations  of  beau- 
tiful forms  which  the  trees  growing  on  them  present — all  form  a picture  fraught  with  un- 
common interest  and  pleasure.”  Dickens  was  a keen  and  quick  observ^er,  and  had  the 
genius  to  crystalize  into  graphic  sentences  the  impressions  gained  from  a rapid  glance. 
He  left  Kingston  for  Montreal  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
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proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  morning  was  over  he  had  passed  the 
Islands  and  had  entered  the  Rapids.  We  cannot  help  but  wish  that  he  had  spent  a 
longer  time  among  these  truly  “emerald  gems  in  the  ring  of  the  wave,”  for  then  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  handed  down  to  the  ages  a description  that  would  have  been 
a masterpiece,  alike  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever. 

This  was  left  to  others,  among  whom  we  may  name  the  celebrated  French  traveller 
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and  literateur,  Xavier  Marmier,  who,  writing  in  another  language,  eloquently,  though 
floridly,  gives  the  following  description  : “ Imagine  a vast  English  park  with  its  mas- 

sive trees,  its  hills  ‘ and  slopes,,  and  its  laps  of  verdure.  Replace  its  green  turf  with 
water,  blue,  transparent,  and  crystaline.  Do  \ give  you  in  the  comparison  some  idea  of 
this  beautiful  lake  ? No,  I dare  not  hope  this.  Over  an  area  twelve  leagues  long  and 
two  or  three  wide,  on  whichever  side  you  turn  your  eyes  you  see  nothing  but  islands  of 
every  kind  and  form — some  raising  their  pyramidical  heads  boldly  above  the  water, 
others  lying  just  above  the  level  of  the  river,  as  if  bowed  to  receive  its  blessing  as  it 
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passed.  Some  are  bristling  with  firs  and  pines,  others  lie  open  and  level  like  a field 
awaiting  the  husbandman’s  care.  Some  are  but  an  arid  rock  as  wild  and  picturesque  as 
those  we  see  among  the  Faroe  Islands  ; others  have  a group  of  trees  or  a solitary  pine, 
and  others  bear  a crown  of  flowers  or  a little  hillock  of  verdure  like  a dome  of  malachite, 
among  which  the  river  slowly  glides,  embracing  with  equal  fondness  the  great  and  the 
small,  now  receding  afar  and  now  retracing  its  course,  like  the  good  patriarch  visiting 
his  domains,  or  like  the  god,  Proteus,  counting  his  many  flocks.  In  the  old  Indian  days 
this  beautiful  extent  of  the  river  was  called  Mawatoana,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  well  might  the  islands,  when  covered  with  thick  forests,  the  deer  swimming  from 
wooded  isle  to  wooded  isle,  and  each  little  lily-paded  bay  nestling  in  among  the  hills 
and  bluffs  of  the  island,  and  teeming  with  water-fowl,  seem  to  the  Indian  in  half  poetic 
mood  like  some  beautiful  region  dedicated  to  his  Supreme  Deity.”  That  is  a pretty  pic- 
ture, and  one  that  is  really  seen  in  a passage  through  these  islands  in  daylight.  You 
pass  close  too  and  near  enough  often  to  cast  a pebble  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  onto 
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them,  cluster  after  cluster  of  circular  little  islands,  whose  tree^,  perpetually  moistened  by 
the  water,  have  a most  luxuriant  leaf,  their- branches  overhanging  the  current.  Again, 
you  pass  little  winding  passages  and  bays  between  the  islands,  the  trees  on  their  mar- 
gins interlacing  above  them,  and  forming  here  and  there  natural  bowers;  yet  the  waters 
of  these  bays  are  so  deep  that  steamers  might  pass  under  their  shade.  Then  opens  up 
a magnificent  sheet  of  water,  many  miles  wide,  with  a large  island  apparently  dividing 
it  into  two  great  rivers  ; but  as  you  approach  it,  you  discover  that  it  is  but  a group  of 
small  islands,  the  river  being  divided  into  many  parts,  looking  like  silver  threads.  Again, 
the  river  seems  to  come  to  an  abrupt  termination  four  or  five  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  you,  but  as  you  approach  the  threatening  rocks,  a channel  suddenly  opens  out  on  the 
right,  you  are  whirled  suddenly  into  it,  and  the  next  moment  a magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  lake  opens  out  before  you.  This,  again,  to  all  appearance,  is  bounded  by  a dense 
green  bank,  but  at  your  approach  the  mass  is  moved,  as  if  in  a kaleidoscope,  and  a hun- 
dred beautiful  little  isles  appear  in  its  place. 

The  first  or  largest  of  these  islands  is  Grand  or  Wolf  Island,  which  contains  about 
nine  thousand  acres.  Surely  this  is  no  mere  ‘‘huge  rock  rising  out  of  the  water,”  as 
the  early  chronicler  would  have  it.  It  is  irregular  in  shape  and  is  indented  by  numerous 
bays.  Between  its  western  shore  and  the  city  of  Kingston  lies  Garden  Island,  with  an 
area  of  about  thirty  acres,  belonging  to  a firm  largely  engaged  in  the  rafting  business. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  extends  along 
the  middle  of  the  south  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  passing  by  Cape  Vincent  on  the 
American  shore,  and  afterwards  passes  between  Duck  Island  and  the  Galops  Islands. 
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Westward,  though  scarcely  one  of  the  thousand  islands,  lies  Amherst  Island,  the 
original  French  name  of  which  was  the  Isle  of  Tanti.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  island  is 
under  cultivation.  . . 

As  a fishing  ground  for  pike,  maskinonge,  black  bass,  etc.,  no  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence can  compare  with  the  shores  of  these  islands.  The  largest  sized  maskinonge  are 


taken  here,  not  with  an  ordinary  bait,  for  they  scorn  the  small  bait  that  is  so  tempting  a 
morsel  to  their  kindred,  pike  ; “ but  I have  invariably  taken  them  with  fish  of  a large 
size,  such  as  no  other  angler  would  ever  think  of  putting  on  his  line.”  There  is  also 
very  good  spearing  here  at  night,  and  a week  or  two  spent  on  either  of  these  islands  will 
amply  repay  the  fisherman,  besides  giving  him  the  invigorating  benefits  resulting  from 
the  lake  breeze.  The  whole  channel  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is  a famous 
spot  for  sporting  ; myriads  of  wild  fowls  of  every  description  may  be  found  here,  and 
the  facilities  for  coming  upon  them  round  some  interposing  point,  by  suddenly  rounding 
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one  of  the  many  islets,  or,  again,  by  lying  concealed  on  one  of  the  islets  andtakingthem 
on  the  wing  in  their  flight  past,  make  this  sport  more  varied  than  in  most  other  shooting 
grounds. 

“ Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  bit  of  the  island  labyrinth  lies  about  a sudden  bend 
called  Fiddler’s  Elbow — where  the  channel  is  too  narrow  for  the  large  steamboats,  but 
down  which  an  arrowy  little  excursion  boat  darts  and  winds — passing  close  to  rich  masses 
of  foliage  mirrored  in  the  still  waters,  or  bold  ruddy  rocks  flecked  with  the  exquisite  pale 
greys  or  greens  of  encrusting  lichens,  or  still,  shadowy  bays,  kissed  by  overhanging 
birch  and  cedar  boughs,  or  bristling  weather-beaten  crags,  tufted  with  solemn  pines. 
Or,  suddenly  we  come  upon  a Chinese-looking  cluster  of  summer  villas,  with  pagodas, 
bridges,  and  the  other  well  known  features  of  the  willow  pattern  plate  ; or  long  avenues 
of  tents  and  cottages  and  the  busy  docks  of  a bustling  summer  resort,  like  the  Thousand 
Island  Park  on  Wells’  Island  ; or  the  large  gay  hotels  of  Alexandria  Bay,  where  one  may 
step  from  the  untouched  wilderness  of  nature’s  solitudes,  into  all  the  artificial  develop- 
ments of  American  fashionable  life.”  The  Thousand  Island  Park  is  an  island  containing 
about  eight  thousand  acres.  It  is  secured  by  the  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians. 
Each  religious  body  holds  camp-meetings  and  religious  exercises  on  its  own  end  of  the 
island.  It  is  laid  out  in  drives  and  walks  and  groves,  and  sold  out  in  villa  lots  in  order 
that  everything  may  conduce  to  the  summer  rehabilitation  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  man.  The  New  York  Herald  remarks  ; “A  million  of  people  could  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  these  vast  solitudes  without  interfering  with  each  other’s  routes  or  pleas- 
ures.” A million  is  a great  many,  but  a newspaper  statement  always  possesses  a sub- 
stratum of  truth,  Alexandria  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  summer  resorts, 
and  has  been  aptly  termed  the  ‘‘  Saratoga  of  the  St.  Lawrence.”  Its  hotels  and  villas 
are  elegant  and  commodious,  and  here  and  there  in  the  immediate  vicinity  may  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  summer  residences  on  the  river.  The  islands  adjacent  are  dotted  with 
cottages,  perched  upon  rocky  bluffs,  or  restling  in  some  beautiful  cove,  springing  into 
view  as  if  by  magic  as  the  boat  rounds  a curve,  or  assuming  shape  and  proportions  as  a 
nearer  approach  separates  them  from  the  rock  of  which  they  seem  a part. 

These  islands  have  been  the  scene  of  thrilling  romance.  From  their  great  number 
and  labrynth-like  channels  among  them,  they  afforded  an  admirable  retreat  for  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Canadian  insurrection  of  1837,  as  well  as  for  the  American  sympathizers 
with  them,  who,  under  the  questionable  name  of  patriots,  sought  only  to  embarrass 
the  British  Government.  In  1838,  a band  of  men  headed  by  “ Bill  Johnson,”  a kind  of 
political  Robin  Hood,  took  refuge  among  these  islands,  setting  all  authorities  at  defiance, 
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and  provided  with  boats  of  surprising  lightness,  they  committed  the  most  audacious  out- 
rages both  up  and  down  the  river  and  baffled  all  pursuit.  The  story  is  told  that  when 
“ Bill”  was  obliged  from  close  pursuit  to  separate  from  his  band,  his  daughter  ” Kate  ” 
rowed  him  from  hiding  place  to  hiding  place  among  the  islands,  and  kept  him  supplied 
with  food.  This  incident  gives  a touch  of  the  charm  of  legend  and  adventure  to  these 
rocky  mazes.  Cooper  has  chosen  them  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  novel,  “ The  Path- 
finder,” while  Moore  has  touched  them  with  his  silver  tongued  muse. 

Many  beautiful  things  have  been  written  of  these  islands.  We  have  spent  much 
time  among  the  numerous  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  part  of  Ontario,  but  none 
has  seemed  to  us  more  scholarly  or  more  brilliant  than  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
Principal  Grant,  and  with  this  we  leave  the  Islands  : ‘‘Their  beauty  is  that  of  a suc- 

cession of  charming  vignettes,  rather  than  of  any  one  grand  picture,  and  the  way  to  see 
and  feel  it  is  to  sojourn  among  them,  watching  their  ever-changing  aspects  from  day  to 
day.  You  should  see  them  gloiified  in  the  exquisite  ethereal  tints  of  dawn  before  they 
‘ fade  into  the  light  of  common  day,’  and  watch  that,  again,  deepen  into  the  rosy  sunset 
glow,  which  often  makes  the  placid  river  reflect  their  beauty  from  ‘a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire,’  ere  it  merges  ‘into  the  purple  gloaming’  through  which  the  fire-fly  darts  its 
living  light,  and  the  plaintive  refrain  of  whip-poor-will  adds  pathos  to  the  beauty  of  the 
summer  eve.  Or,  when  the  full  moon  rises  behind  one  of  the  dark  islands,  throwing  its 
mysterious  chiaroseuro  over  the  scene,  making  a broad  quivering  pathway  of  fretted 
silver,  on  which  the  islands  show  like  silhouettes — their  wavy  outlines  of  foliage  marked 
out  in  shadow  on  the  silver  sea  below.  Better,  still,  if  you  can  wander  day  after  day 
among  the  hidden  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  island  labyrinths,  exploring  the  myriad 
beauty  of  lichened  granite,  and  moss,  and  vine,  and  flower,  and  berry,  as  well  as  of  the 
foliage  that  clusters  in  rich  masses  of  verdure  or  dips  into  the  glassy  wave,  or,  guiding 
your  tiny  skiff  through  the  narrowest  of  channels,  or  the  most  fairy-like  of  coves, where 
the  limpid  water  ripples  over  the  pure  white  sand,  or  holds  in  its  shaded  and  shadowy 
basin  a cluster  of  deep-green  leaves  and  snowy  water-lilies.  Then,  indeed,  their  gentle 
beauty  grows  on  you.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  richer  beauty  which  the  mellowing  touch 
of  autumn  throws  over  the  scene,  when  it  turns  the  delicate  green  of  the  birch  to  gold, 
and  clothes  the  maple  in  flame  color  and  scarlet  till  it  seems  like  the  burning  bush  of 
Moses,  and  flushes  the  oak  to  a rich  russet  Or  winey  red — while  the  deep  blood-red  hue 
of  the  low  sumach  marks  some  of  the  smaller  islands  with  a line  of  crimson.” 
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“ There  are  a number  that  so  creep, 
Into  this  world  to  eat  and  sleep, 

And  know  no  reason  why  they’re  born 
But  to  consume  the  meat  and  corn. 

And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish.” 


GKAVE  OF  SIK  JOHN  MACDONALD,  CATARAQUI  CF.METLKY,  KINGbTON. 


Kingston  is  a substantially  built  and  flourishing  city  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
Lake  Ontario  narrows  into  this  magnificent  river.  Next  to  Quebec  and  Halifax  it 
has  the  strongest  fortifications  in  the  Dominion.  As  early  as  1672  a settlement  was  made 
at  this  point  by  the  French  under  Governor  de  Courcelles,  and  was  known  as  Fort  Cat- 
araqui.  Subsequently  Count  de  Frontenac  erected  here  a massive  stone  fort,  and  gave 
the  settlement  his  name.  Being  subject  to  various  fortunes  during  the  passing  years. 
Fort  Frontenac  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1762  and  had  given  to  it  its 
present  name.  From  time  to  time  influential  efforts  were  made  to  make  Kingston  the 
seat  of  government  for  Canada,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until  1841. 
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The  monument  erected  in  honor  of  General  Brock  was  destroyed  by  an  act  of  van- 
dalism on  the  17th  of  April,  1840,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a far  more  imposing  and 
stately  structure  which  was  completed  in  1859,  and  now  stands  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Niagara  frontier.  While  the  “Queen  city  of  the  St.  Lawrence,”  Brock- 
ville,  in  its  glittering  towers  and  church  spires,  bids  fair  to  perpetuate  the  brilliant  career 
of  this  noble  man. 


DRY  DOCK,  KINGSTON. 


The  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  was  the  outcome  of  the  plan  of  campaign  laid  out 
by  the  Americans.  While  General  Hull  entered  Canada  at  Detroit,  Van  Ranselaer  was 
to  make  a similar  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  General  Dearborn  was  to  operate  against 
Lower  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River,  while  at  Ogdens- 
burgh,  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  various  other  points,  parties  of  troops  were  stationed  to  oc- 
casion all  the  annoyance  possible  to  the  Canadians.  The  following  episodes  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  engagements  that  occurred  during  the  whole  war.  A party  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Americans  crossed  over  to  Gananoque  and  defeating  a small  body  of 
militia,  abused  the  inhabitants,  destroyed  some  stores,  and  then  retired.  The  force  at 
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Ogdensburgh  interrupted  communications  between  Montreal  and  Kingston.  An  attempt 
on  the  4th  of  October  made  by  Col.  Lethbridge,  commanding  at  Prescott,  to  dislodge  the 
Americans  from  Ogdensburgh,  failed.  On  the  9th,  at  Fort  Erie,  an  armed  brig  and  a 
vessel  loaded  with  prisoners  and  furs  were  cut  out  by  the  Americans,  and  taken  to  the 
other  side.  During  a fog,  a party  of  British  from  Fort  Erie  succeeded  in  boarding  and 
dismantling  the  brig. 

The  campaign  of  1812  closed  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  in  signal  disgrace  to 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  while  Canadians  were  more  determined  than  ever  to  resist 
the  buccaneering  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  their  soil.  But  on  the  ocean,  the  balance 
of  the  operations  was  in  favor  of  the  American  vessels,  which,  clipper-built,  possessed 
strong  sailing  qualities  that  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  tub-like  bottoms  then  in 
vogue  in  the  British  Navy.  They  were  better  able  to  manoeuvre,  and  keep  out  of  reach 
of  the  cannonades,  and  grappling  irons  of  British  vessels,  while  they  could  readily  take 
position  to  rake  the  latter  by  means  of  deck  guns  of  long  range,  cutting  up  their  enemy 
badly  before  coming  to  close  quarters.  The  American  vessels  were  also  better  manned 
than  the  English  vessels  with  which  they  fell  in  during  this  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  ships  returning  home  from  long  voyages  with  half  crews. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  England  was  at  this  time  maintaining  immense 
armaments  in  different  waters  on  account  of  the  war  with  Bonaparte;  but  chiefly,  be- 
cause the  mercantile  marine  of  the  States  was  out  of  employment,  furnishing  a large 
body  of  excellent  sailors,  from  whom  the  complements  for  the  Government’s  ships  were 
selected. 

So  astounding  were  the  defeats  suffered  by  Britain  on  the  seas,  that  the  English 
themselves  were  well-nigh  paralyzed.  The  British  newspapers  burst  forth  angrily  and 
declared  that  the  time-honored  flag  of  England  had  been  disgraced  “by  a piece  of 
striped  bunting  flying  at  the  mast-heads  of  a few  fir-built  frigates,  manned  by  a hand- 
ful of  * * * * and  outlaws  I”  And  the  comment,  though  couched  in  inelegant 
language  was  none  the  less  true. 

» 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  the  Americans  acted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the 
previous  year.  There  were  an  “ Army  of  the  West,”  an  “Army of  the  Centre,”  and  an 
“ Army  of  the  North.”  The  water  boundary  between  United  States  and  Canada  became 
the  chief  scene  of  hostilities. 
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Continued  from  last  Number. 

The  new  constitution  of  United  Canada  had  been  adopted,  by  which  responsible 

♦ 

government  was  given  to  the  people,  and  to  the  House  of  Assembly  was  given  complete 
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control  over  the  revenue  in  all  its  branches  and  the  supervision  of  the  entire  expenditure 
in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  Sydenham  became  the  sole  representative  of  the  Queen  in  Canada.  The  elec- 
tions to  the  new  legislature  took  place  in  March,  1841,  and  the  first  United  Parliament  of 
the  province  was  opened  with  imposing  ceremonies,  at  Kingston  in  June  of  the  same 
year. 
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This  was  an  important  and  memorable  session.  It  was  important  to  the  ambitious 
little  town,  as  it  favorably  affected  almost  all  lines  of  business,  increased  greatly  the 
value  of  real  estate,  house  rents,  and  the  price  of  staple  articles  of  food.  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  were  provided,  as  if  the  town  were  to  pass  through  a lengthened  siege.  With  the 
eighty-four  members,  comes  many  visitors,  attracted  by  the  coming  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  It  was  an  important  session  also,  because  the  foundation  of  many  of  our 
important  civil  institutions  was  laid,  especially  those  relating  to  the  municipal  system, 
popular  education,  customs  and  currency. 

In  recent  years  Kingston  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  name,  and  now 
with  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  for  rhany  years  a prominent 
figure  in  the  politics  of  Canada.  His  remains  lie  in  Cataraqui  cemetery,  adjoining  the 
city.  Here  also  lie  the  remains  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell. 

As  we  think  of  the  early  history  of  our  beloved  Dominion,  and  call  to  mind  the  dffi- 
culties  that  were  to  be  overcome,  and  the  heroic  men  who  grappled  with  them,  and  esti- 
mate our  present  advantages  we  pray  with  Whittier, 


“ Our  father’s  God ! from  out  wliose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  live  to-day,  united,  free, 

And  royal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

• “ O make  Thou  us  through  centuries  long. 

In  peace  secure  and  justice  strong ; 

Around  our  gifts  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguard  of  Thy  righteous  law ; 

And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 

Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old.” 

The  cut  of  the  Penitentiary  in  this  number  suggests  the  two  great  classes  into  which 
society  is  divided.  The  criminal  and  non-criminal.  The  Province  of  Ontario  sustains 
various  institutions  for  the  restraint  and  correction  of  the  criminal  classes,  viz.,  thirty- 
seven  county  and  eight  district  Gaols,  one  Central  Prison  for  men,  one  Reformatory  and 
one  Industrial  School  for  boys,  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  women,  and  Refuge  for  girls. 
The  Dominion  Government  sustains  the  Penitentiary  at  Kingston  for  adult  convicts  sen- 
tenced for  periods  of  two  years  and  over. 
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Ontario’s  criminal  calendar  is  relatively  low,  yet  a large  number  of  persons  have 
placed  upon  them  each  year  the  brand  of  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  During  his 
ministry  Christ  had  brought  before  him,  by  the  socially  respectable  Pharisees  a woman 
taken  in  a sin  condemnable  by  the  social  usages  of  the  times.  While  Christ  did  not 
commend  her  conduct  he  clearly  showed  that  the  line  or  distinction  between  the  sinful 
and  the  godly  classes  cuts  farther  into  the  respectable  classes  than  society  is  apt  to  admit. 
He  said  to  the  accusers  of  the  woman,  “ He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a stone  at  her.”  Under  this  searching  question  they  departed  one  by  one  without 
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casting  a stone.  Persons  can  go  to  ruin  upon  the  elevated  railroad  of  respectability,  as 
well  as  by  the  underground  road  of  degradation.  Christ  as  strongly  condemned  sn  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  as  he  did  sin  clad  in  rags.  Under  the  most  seemly  conduct  may 
lurk  the  basest  sins.  Satan  is  never  so  enticing  and  dangerous  as  when  he  is  clothed  in 
garments  of  refinement. 

A poison  may  be  sugar  coated  and  labelled  food,  but  its  power  to  destroy  would  not 
thus  be  lessened.  No  character  is  like  a suit  of  ready-made  clothing  that  can  be  pur- 
chased and  put  on  upon  short  notice,  but  is  a growth,  and  its  nature  will  be  determined 
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by  the  elements  put  into  it.  The  best  tailor  cannot  make  a a good  suit  of  clothing  out 
of  shoddy,  and  an  incompetent  workman  may  produce  a mis-fit  out  of  the  best  mater- 
ials. A good  character  cannot  be  made  out  of  wrong  principles,  and  a sad  failure  may 
result  even  when  the  best  opportunities  have  been  possessed.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  to  wrong-doing  arising  from  heredity,  and  from  surroundings.  If  we  knew  all 
we  would  dobutless  be  more  generous  in  our  treatment  of  the  erring — 


“ Who  made  the  heart,  t’is  he  alone  decidedly  can  try  us  ; 

He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone,  each  spring — its  various  bias ; 

Then  at  a balance,  let’s  be  mute,  we  never  can  a<ljust  it; 

Wliat’s  done  we  partly  can  compute,  but  know  not  what’s  resisted.” 

The  graceful  vase  that  stands  in  the  drawing  room  under  a glass  shade,  has  no  just 
ground  to  despise  the  rough  pitcher  that  is  often  carried  to  the  well  and  is  broken  at  last. 
So  a person  sheltered  in  a Christian  home,  with  every  legitimate  want  gratified,  with  the 
helpfulness  of  congenial  and  refined  associates,  knows  little  of  the  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties of  one  thrown  out  in  life  amidst  discouraging  disadvantages.  Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  surroundings  of  the  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  or  demerit  we 
have  in  our  midst  the  sinful,  the  prisoner  and  the  ex-convict. 

Respectable  society  has  sought  to  measure  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  and  to  apportion 
to  each  the  degree  of  punishment  merited.  No  account  is  taken  of  his  ancestry,  or  of 
the  chance  he  has  had  in  life,  except  indeed  he  is  liable  to  be  the  more  severely  punish- 
ed as  he  is  less  respectable.  A man  who  committs  murder,  and  the  judge  in  a civi* 
court,  amidst  impressive  solemnity,  pronounces  the  sentence  of  death — closing  with  the 
prayer,  “ May  God  have  mercy  upon  your  soul.” 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  man’s  doom  ? No  doubt,  largely,  the  man  himself. 
Yet  possibly  in  childhood  and  youth  he  was  hardened  with  disadvantages,  was  shunned 
by  good  boys,  was  excluded  from  respectable  society,  was  not  encouraged  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  School,  and  lost  self  respect,  drifted  from  bad  to  worse,  and  now  upon  the ’gal- 
lows pays  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Had  a kindly  interest  been  shown  in  him  in 
his  earlier  years  he  might  have  been  rescued. 

Even  when  a person  has  served  his  term  in  prison  and  come  out  penitent  and  de- 
termined to  lead  a better  life,  how  often  he  is  branded  as  an  ex-convict,  shunned  by  the 
respectable  classes  in  the  community,  and  refused  employment,  and  thus  driven  into 
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wrong  doing  again.  I do  not  know  that  our  courts  of  justice  can  do  better  than 
judge  a man  by  his  acts — although  this  course  may  oftimes  be  unjust  to  some,  yet  a 
Christian  community  should  show  a greater  sympathy  with  the  sinful  classes,  and  ex- 
tend a helping  hand  to  those  who  seek  a mastery  over  sin.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure;  formation  better  than  reformatiom.  Here  is  a miasmatic  swamp.  People  protect 
themselves  against  fever  by  using  quinine.  But  the  effects  of  the  malaria  are  seen  in 
sufferings  and  death.  At  length  one  suggests — “Why  not  drain  the  swamp?”  Great 
ditches  are  run  through  it,  the  surface  becomes  dry,  is  cultivated  and  sown  with  grain, 
and  the  malarious  swamp  is  transformed  into  a fruitful  field.  The  malaria  is  gone,  and 
the  quinine  is  not  needed.  So  with  the  great  moral  swamps — intemperance,  impurity, 
gambling,  ungodly  amusements,  and  corrupting  literature — the  wise  policy  of  the  respec- 
table and  godly  portions  of  the  community,  is  not  to  build  Asylums,  Reformatories, 
Houses  of  Refuge,  and  seek  to  restrain  these  evils,  and  care  for  the  results — the  better 
way  is  to  free  society  from  the  causes  of  the  results,  and  then  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
be  done  to  rescue  the  enslaved.  If  man  is  under  theunrelentious  law  which  permits  no 
excuse,  makes  no  allowance  for  circumstances,  and  leaves  no  way  for  return  to  a better 
life — then  may  God  have  mercy  upon  every  human  being. 

Under  the  government  of  a just  God  there  is  ample  opportunity  and  all  necessary 
helps  to  return  from  sin  to  a better  life — and  human  society  should  not  be  more  exacting 
than  God.  There  is  some  good  in  the  most  of  men,  which  if  rightly  used  may  help 
them  to  a better  life. 

John  Ericsson,  the  great  inventor  and  mechanic,  had  an  intimate  friend  in  Sweden, 
who  was  a celebrated  violinist.  They  met  in  the  United  States,  and  the  musician  asked 
his  friend  to  come  and  hear  him  play.  The  inventor  said  he  had  not  time,  and  had  no 
love  for  music  anyway.  The  next  day  the  musician  came  down  to  the  inventor’s  shop 
with  a violin  that  needed  some  repairs.  As  the  mechanic  was  doing  what  was  required 
the  two  old  friends  talked  about  the  wonderful  principles  of  music.  The  musician  took 
the  instrument  to  illustrate  what  he  was  saying..  The  sweet  tones  produced  by  the 
master  hand  delighted  and  thrilled  the  great  inventop  When  at  last  the  musician  ceased 
— Ericsson  exclaimed  “Go  on  1 go  on  1 I never  knew  what  was  lacking  in  my  life 
before.” 

“ Down  in  the  human  heart, 

Crushed  by  the  tempter, 

Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  may  restore; 
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Touched  by  a loving  hand, 

Wakened  by  kindness, 

Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more.” 

In  society  there  are  doubtless  many  who  are  longing  for  a better  life,  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  position,  lost  through  wrong  doing,  who  would  be  greatly  helped  by  a kind 
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word,  and  brotherly  deed.  Our  prisons  contain  hundreds,  who  with  proper  care,  rpight 
be  reformed,  and  not  be  left  as  a constant  menace  to  society.  In  prison  they  are  wall- 
ed in,  when  released  let  them  not  be  walled  out  of  good  society,  and  outoi  suitable  pur- 
suits. Let  there  be  manifested  towards  them  practical  sympathy  and  a helping  hand. 

“ 0 the  good  we  all  may  do,  while  the  days  are  going  by.’ 
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To  meet  the  invacjing  force  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Cana(3a  passe(d  several  acts 
having  for  their  object  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  authorized  the  levying  of  a war 
tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  by  colonial  merchants  and  five  per 
cent,  on  such  goods  as  were  imported  by  foreign  traders.  The  issue  of  army  bills  was 
increased,  while  ;^15,000  was  given  to  arm  and  equip  the  militia,  ;^1000  for  hospital 
necessaries  and  ;^25,000  for  defenses. 
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The  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  legalized  the  circulation  in  the  Province  of  the 
army-bills  of  Lower  Canada.  Pensions  were  granted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
militiamen  killed  in  the  war.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  was  prohibited,  the  ex- 
portation of  grain  was  stopped,  and  its  distillation  restrained,  lest  there  should  be  a dearth 
of  food. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  liquor  flowed  pretty  freely  during  this  war, 
and  that  the  Indians  were  not  stinted  in  their  share.  Else,  how  shall  we  account  forthe 
acts  of  savagery  perpetuated  upon  helpless  prisoners  ? In  the  West,  General  Proctor 
and  the  Indian  chieftain,  Tecumseh,  figured  prominently  in  engagements  against  the 
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enemy.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  victory  the  American  wounded  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  savages,  who  at  once  began  their  work  with  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  and  torch.  The  two  houses,  into  which  most  of  the  wounded  had  been  crowded, 
were  fired,  while  the  painted  devils  stood  around  and  hurled  back  into  the  flames  who- 
ever tried  to  escape.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  dragged  away  into  captivity  whence 
they  were  ransomed  at  an  enormous  price.  This  shameful  act  has  fixed  on  the  name  of 
Proctor  the  indelible  stain  of  infamy.  On  another  occasion,  the  American  prisoners  were 
treated  with  savage  cruelty,  until  Tecumseh,  mt  Proctor,  interfered  to  save  them. 

This  brave  chieftain  met  his  death  on  the  battlefield  near  Detroit,  where  General 
Proctor  was  defeated  by  General  Harrison.  The  latter  General  brought  with  him  a body 
of  combatants  hitherto  unknown  in  warfare,  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  ride  through  the  woods  and  use  their  weapons  with  astonishing  skill. 
Receiving  the  fire  of  the  British  they  galloped  forward  amongst  them,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes spread  general  confusion  through  the  ranks.  The  Indians  sustained  the  loss  of  their 
chief,  Tecumseh.  He  was  mortally  wounded,  borne  from  the  field  after  Proctor’s  forces 
had  thrown  down  their  arms.  It  was  thought  probable  that  his  wounds  might  not  prove 
mortal,  that  he  would  again  in  a short  time  reappear  at  the  head  of  his  forces  ; but  he 
did  not ; he  had  passed  away. 

\ 

The  personal  appearance  of  Tecumseh  was  uncommonly  fine.  His  height  was  about 
five  feet  nine  inches.  His  face  oval  rather  than  angular ; his  nose  handsome  and  straight : 
his  mouth  beautifully  formed,  like  that  of  Napoleon  I,  as  represented  in  his  portraits  ; 
his  eyes  clear,  transparent  hazel,  with  a mild,  pleasant  expression  when  in  repose,  or  in 
conversation  ; but  when  excited  in  his  orations,  or  by  the  enthusiasm  of  conflict,  or  when 
in  anger,  they  appeared  like  balls  of  fire  ;'his  teeth  beautifully  white,  and  his  complexion 
more  of  a light  brown  or  tan  than  red ; his  arms  and  hands  were  finely  formed  ; his 
limbs  straight ; he  always  stood  very  erect,  and  walked  with  a brisk,  elastic,  vigorous 
step.  Colonel  Hatch  says  : “When  I last  saw  him  on  the  17th  August,  1812,  he  was 

then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  presented  in  his  appearance  and  noble  bearing  one  of  the 
finest  looking  men  1 have  ever  seen.” 

Tecumseh  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  equally  distinguished  by  policy 
and  eloquence.  The  main  object  of  his  life  had  been  to  unite  his  followers  in  a grand 
confederacy  against  the  Americans.  In  his  enmity  towards  the  latter  he  had  warmly 
attached  himself  to  the  British,  and  aided  them  in  successive  victories.  His  death 
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appalled  the  savages,  who  fled  in  despair.  “The  Indian  confederacy  was  broken  up. 
Canada  was  prostrate  before  the  victorious  army  of  Harrison.”  ■ So  saith  the  American 
narrator.  It  is  not  necessary  to  controvert  an  absurdity. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  the  records  of  dreary  deeds  ; many  done  by  both  sides  ; 


One  of  the  most  daring  was  performed  by  Macdonell,  who  was  stationed  at  Prescott. 
During  the  winter,  the  American  officer  at  Ogdensdurg  had  despatched  marauding  parties 
which,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  committed  raids  upon  the  Canadians,  carry- 
ing off  provisions  or  property,  and  killing  or  maltreating  the  people  or  carrying  them  off 
as  prisoners.  To  put  an  end  to  these  raids,  Major  Macdonell  marched  across  the  river 
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and  boldly  attacked  the  American  position.  At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  he  drove  the 
enemy  first  from  their  defences,  and  then  from  the  houses  of  the  village.  Meanwhile, 
another  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  Captain  Jenkins,  assailed  the  old  fort.  La 
Presentatiog,  and  although  exposed  to  a galling  fire  of  grape-shot,  maintained  the  conflict 
until  Major  Macdonell  came  to  its  assistance.  Considerable  stores  and  arms  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  Canadians  increased  in  confidence  in  their  powers. 

In  the  west  of  the  Province,  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  gave  a romantic  repulse  to  the 
Americans  that  more  than  atoned  for  any  defeats  the  Canadians  may  have  suffered. 
General  Boerstler  with  500  infantry,  50  cavalry  and  2 field  guns  was  to  attack  Fitzgibbon 
at  Beaver-dams.  But  before  he  could  bring  his  plan  into  position,  Mrs.  Secord,  whose 
husband  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Queenston,  and  her  house  and  property  des- 
troyed by  the  Americans,  walked  twenty  miles  in  her  bare  feet,  over  hard  roads  and 
through  unblazed  forests,  to  appraise  the  English  officer  of  his  danger.  Fitzgibbon  at 
once  sent  word  to  the  other  pickets  in  his  rear,  and  disposed  his  small  force  of  30  men 
and  200  Indians  in  the  woods  lining  the  road  along  which  Boerstler  must  pass.  After 
two  hours  of  sharp  musketry,  the  latter  began  to  retreat,  but  was  again  attacked  by  20 
militia  who  were  passing.  At  this  juncture,  Fitzgibbon  boldly  summoned  the  American 
officer  to  surrender,  which  he  did,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Canadians  who  now  had 
more  prisoners  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  But  Major  de  Horan  coming  up,  took 
charge  of  these  to  the  number  of  541. 

THE  TRUE  HERO. 

To  be  n hero  must  you  do  some  deed 

With  which  your  name  shall  ring  the  world  around  ? 

With  blade  uplifted  must  you  dare  to  lead 

Where  armies  reel  on  slopes  with  lightning  crowned  ! 

Or  must  you  set  for  polar  seas  your  sails, 

And  chart  the  arctic’s  silent  realms  of  snow  ? 

Or  drag  your  barge  through  virgin  streams  in  pales 
Of  undiscovered  lands  ? I tell  you  no. 

Who  is  earth’s  greatest  hero  ? He  that  bears 
Deep  buried  in  his  kingly  heart  his  lot 

Of  suffering  ; and,  if  need  be,  he  that  dares 

Lay  down  his  life  for  right,  and  falters  not! — Selected. 


There  has  ever  been  a disposition  to  praise  the  successful  military  commander.  He 
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has  been  lionized  in  Christendom,  canonized  in  Popedom,  and  deified  in  heathendom 
History  records  his  deeds  of  valor,  poets  sing  his  praise,  sculptors  chisel  his  statue,  pos- 
terity erects  his  monument,  and  mankind  cherishes  his  memory. 

But  certainly  those  are  not  second  in  place  of  honor,  who  have  been  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  a new  country ; who  made  sacrifices  and  endured  hardships  no  monument 
will  commemorate,  nor  history  record  ; who  amidst  many  privations  and  numerous  dis- 
couragements laid  the  foundations  of  the  temporal,  civil,  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  their  country  and  have  thus  sent  down  to  their  posterity  a glorious  heritage. 


EARL  STREET,  KINGSTON  (WINTER). 


Take  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as  an  example.  “ What  a noble  race  those  old  Puritans 
were!  No  man  ever  loved  their  native  land  more  than  they,  but  they  left  it  with  all  its 
happy  associations  sooner  than  conform  to  what  they  believed  to  be  wrong.  Who  can 
recall,  without  shedding  a tear,  the  ever  memorable  6th  of  September,  1620,  when  the 
Mayflower,  with  101  souls  on  board,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.  After  being  tossed 
upon  the  ocean  for  sixty-three  days  they  sighted  the  “ New  World,”  and  two  days 
afterwards  were  landed  on  an  inhospitable  shore,  in  the  cold  month  of  December.  They 
settled  on  a bleak  coast,  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  wilderness  on  the  other. 
No  doubt  as  they  looked  across  the  wide  wasteof  waters  they  thought  of  home,  and,  like 
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Israel  of  old,  “ wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.”  More  than  half  of  this  number  were 
cut  off  by  famine  and  disease.  Want  and  privation  stood  at  every  door.  Five  kernels 
of  Indian  corn  each,  some  days,  were  all  they  had  to  subsist  on.  Did  they  murmur  ? 
No.  Around  the  altar  of  the  God  of  their  fathers  they  knelt  in  prayer,  and  for  the  first 
time  did  those  solitary  places  resound  with  the  fervent  supplications  and  heart  music  of 
those  holy  men  and  women.  They  have  passed  away.  No  pomp  marshalled  their 
funerals  ; no  sculptured  monument  marks  their  resting-place.  Though  their  graves  are 
unknown  to  posterity,  the  flaming  guardians  of  the  King  of  kings  keep  charge  of  their 
dust  till  the  judgment  trumpet  reanimates  the  dead.” 

We  feel  with  Lovell : 


Tlien  to  side  with  tiutli  is  noble  when  we  share  lier  wretched  crust, 

Ere  her  cause  brin"  fame  and  profit,  and  ’tis  prosperous  to  be  just; 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  choses,  while  the  coward  stands  >iside, 

Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 

And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

It  is  not  always  wise  or  just  to  judge  of  a deed  as  it  is  seen.  Some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men,  whom  the  world  afterwards  recognized,  went  down  to  their  graves 
unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.”  A just  judgment  of  a deed  or  a course  in  life  will 
wait  until  the  results  are  seen.  The  pages  of  history  abound  with  illustrations  of  men 
whose  work  has  been  praised  after  they  have  died,  but  who  were  not  appreciated  while 
they  were  living.  Many  of  the  pioneers  of  our  own  country  doubtless  belong  to  this 
class.  They  built  better  than  they  knew,  and  as  the  results  of  their  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion to  duty  are  more  clearly  seen,  their  memory  is  renewed,  and  their  deeds  are 
praised.  A generous  life  brings  joy  as  it  is  reviewed,  but  a selfish-self-seeking  life 
brings  corresponding  remorse. 

Hood  has  forcefully  presented  the  after  thought  of  a selfish  person  upon  reviewing 

life  ; 


“ Alas’  I have  walked  through  life, 

Too  heedless  where  I trod  ; 

Nay.  helping  to  trample  my  fellow  worm. 
And  fill  the  burial  .sod — 

Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 
Not  unmark’d  of  God. 
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I 4rank  the  richest  draughts, 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 

Fish  and  flesh  and  fowl  and  fruit, 
Supplied  my  hungry  mood  ; 

But  I never  remembered  the  hungry  ones 
That  starve  for  want  of  food  ! 

I drest  as  the  noble  dress. 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold. 

With  silk  and  satin  and  costly  furs. 

In  many  an  ample  fold  ; 

But  I never  remembered  the  naked  limbs 
That  froze  with  winter’s  cold. 


The  wounds  I might  have  healed  ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart  ! 

And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 
To  play  so  ill  a part  ; 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart.” 

The  word  hero  is  of  Greek  origin  and  was  at  first  promiscuously  applied  to  all  the 
men  of  an  army.  Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves, 
whether  in  the  army,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  or  were  possessed  of  special  personal  charms. 
When  one  was  thus  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  heros,  a column  was  erected  on  his  tomb, 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  and  he  became  the  object  of  prayer.  In  this  the  Romans 
followed  the  Greeks.  Later  on,  and  down  to  our  own  times,  the  word  hero  generally 
signified  one  who  displayed  a very  high  degree  of  valor  and  self-devotion  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  or  the  good  of  his  fellowmen.  Heroism  sometimes  moves  forward  in 
opposition  to  the  voice  of  mankind,  and  sometimes,  even  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
good  and  great.  It  sees  in  right  that  which  should  prevail  and  in  truth  the  principle 
which  should  dominate.  It  may  be  manifested  in  society,  and  in  solitude,  in  secret 
wrestlings,  or  in  open  conduct,  by  the  great  and  wise,  or  by  the  poor  and  ignorant.  But 
it  always  embodies  the  same  principles,  and  applies  great  and  advanced  thoughts,  great 
hopes  and  great  attempts — the  conditions  of  the  hero  being  taken  into  account.  Some- 
times the  grandest  of  heroic  deeds  are  performed  in  the  privacy  of  a humble  home,  and 
in  a sphere  that  will  not  be  observed.  The  daily  endurance  of  trial,  and  the  constant 
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exercise  of  self-denial  in  some  humble  sphere  may  manifest  the  true  heroic  spirit.  That 
man  is  truly  heroic  who  goes  forth  trusting  in  God  amidst  the  pressure  of  times  that  are 
hard,  who  maintains  his  integrity  amidst  strong  and  subtle  temptations,  and  who  bravely 
and  hopefully  struggles  against  continued  adversities.  She  is  a heroine,  who  in  her 
humble  room,  through  long  weary  days  and  dreary  nights,  with  aching  eyes,  and  weary 
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frame,  bravely  fights  off  the  giant  starvation,  with  herfaithful  implement  the  little  needle. 

Our  ancestors,  whose  deeds  and  privations  are  recounted  in  brief  in  our  historical 
sketch,  belong  to  this  noble  band  of  heros,  and  their  memories  should  not  only  be 
suitably  perpetuated,  but  their  deeds  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  who  enjoy  the  heri- 
tage they  left  us. 
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SKIEfCSl— (Continued). 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  American  forces  were  assembled  on  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain,  with  the  intention  of  making  a combined  attack  on  Montreal,  the  success  of 
which  would  doubtless  have  placed  the  whole  of  the  upper  Province  in  their  hands. 
General  Hampton  entered  Lower  Canada  with  an  army  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
men.  He  attacked  Colonel  De  Salaberry  who  was  stationed  on  the  Chateauguay  about 
a mile  from  the  village  of  Chateauguay.  The  American  forces  were  repulsed  with  con- 
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siderable  loss  and  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Plattsburg.  This  victory  was  due  to  the 
brave  Canadian  officer  commanding  the  forces  at  Chateauguay.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  Canada;  and  had  served  with  the  British 
army  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  great  activity  and  personal  courage,  he  united 
military  science  and  experience,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  troops.  He 
availed  himself  of  every  advantage  which  ■ the  thickly  wooded  country  afforded,  and 
poured  in  a deadly  fire  upon  his  less  experienced  foes.  The  example,  which  the  gallant 
Colonel  set,  was  nobly  followed  by  his  men,  every  one  of  whom  made  sure  of  his  vic- 
tim. The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerable,  whilst  Colonel  De  Salaberry  had  only 
two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
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And  now  the  scene  shifts,  but  not  too  strangely.  Let  us  quote  from  one  of  the  ab- 
lest of  Canadian  educators,  whilst  sailing  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  “just  as  one  comes 
in  sight  of  Morrisburg  with  its  many  slender  spires  rising  above  the  embosoming  wood, 
the  river,  sweeping  round  a curve,  discloses  beautiful  wooded  islands  marked  with 
white  birchen  stems,  around  which  the  crested  waves  of  the  Rapid  Du  Plat  are  seen, 
swirling  in  deep-green  eddies  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  overhangs  the  stream. 
Some  two  or  three  miles  below  the  village,  close  by  a house  that  stands  embossed  in 
foliage  is  a curving  point,  and  very  near  it  a low,  irregular  ravine.  This,  with  the  ad- 
joining ground,  to  the  scene  of  the  decisive  action  of  Crysler’s  Farm,  gallantly  contested 
on  November  11th,  1813,  between  the  elite  of  the  American  troops  under  General  Body 
and  a small  body  of  British  regulars,  reinforced  by  Canadian  volunteers  and  militia  and 
a handful  of  Indians.  Many  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  common  graves,  where  now 
green  orchard-boughs  bend  over  dappled  stretches  of  emerald  turf.”  This  brilliant  vic- 
tory more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  to  British  and  Canadian  arms  in  a period  of 
great  hardships  and  much  bloodshed. 

The  year  closed,  however,  amid  woe  and  desolation.  The  American  General  Mc- 
Clure, stationed  at  Newark,  decided  to  winter  at  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  would  be  less  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  British.  Before  crossing  the 
river  he  committee  the  atrocious  act  of  burning  Newark,  thus  throwing  out  of  their 
homes  in  the  depth  of  winter  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,  including  400  wo- 
men and  children.  The  winter  of  1813  was  unusually  severe,  and  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  December,  when  this  act  was  done,  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  season.  For 
this  barbarous  act,  the  Americans  were  held  to  a terrible  account  in  the  reprisals  which 
instantly  followed — the  surprise  and  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  consigning  to  the 
flames  of  all  American  villages  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is  gratifying,  though 
hardly  satisfying,  to  know  that  McClure  had  to  face  a storm  of  censure  and  retribution, 
that  forced  him  to  resign  his  command. 

On  the  Atlantic,  also,  the  British  had  the  advantage,  and  it  was  found  that  upon 
equal  terms  with  an  enemy,  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  their  name. 
Several  naval  duels  occurred  during  this  year;  the  most  notable  of  which  was  that  be- 
tween the  American  ship  “Chesapeake,”  and  the  British  ship  “Shannon,”  off  Boston 
Harbor,  before  the  assembled  populace  of  Boston  city.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  brief, 
and  dreadful.  In  a short  time  every  officer  who  could  direct  the  movements  of  the 
“Chesapeake”  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  brave  American  captain  was  struck 
by  a musket-ball,  and  fell  dying  on  the  bloody  deck.  As  they  bore  him  down  the 
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hatchway,  he  gave  in  feeble  voice  his  last  but  heroic  order — ever  afterwards  the  motto 
of  the  American  sailor — “Don’t  give  up  the  shipl’’  But  the  British  were  already  leaping 
on  deck,  and  the  flag  of  Britain  was  hoisted  over  the  shattered  vessel,  which  was  towed 
by  the,  “ Shannon  ’’  into  Halifax  Harbour. 

While  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  war’s  alarms,  the  Lower  Canadian  legislature 
made  an  effort  to  have  judges  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  Legislative  Council,  by 
passing  a bill  for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  negatived  in  the  Upper  House,  on  the  ground 
that  it  interfered  with  the  royal  prerogative. 


Mr.  James  Stuart,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  prepared  seventeen  charges  against 
Chief  Justice  Sewell  of  Quebec,  the  principal  of  which  were  that  he  had  wrongfully  ad- 
vised Sir  James  Craig,  when  Governor,  to  dissolve  the  House,  to  imprison  three  of  its 
members  and  to  seize  Le  Canadien.  At  the  same  time.  Chief  Justice  Mark,  of  Montreal, 
was  accused  of  prompting  certain  criminal  prosecutions,  and  of  afterwards  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  them;  and  also  of  having  refused  to  grant  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
Legislative  Council,  however,  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  attainder  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Councils,  went  to  England  and  succeeded  in  exculpating  himself  and  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  Mark.  These  matters  were  but  rumblings  of  the  not  far  distant  thunder  which  was 
to  burst  upon  Canada  with  such  tremendous  force  in  1837.  Truly  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,”  and  rebellions  are  not  of  mushroom  growth,  but  gradually  spring 
into  existence. 

During  this  war,  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  transportation  was  in  a very 
primitive  state.  INo  locomotive  conveyed  with  lightning  speed  goods  from  place  to 
place  : no  rapid  express  enabled  soldiers  to  perform  prodigies  of  manoeuvre.  During  the 
winter  of  1814,  the  stores  of  all  kinds  were  conveyed  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  by 
trains  of  sleighs  ; and  a battalion  of  the  8th  Regiment  and  250  sailors  marched  overland 
from  New  Brunswick  into  Upper  Canada. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  events  of  the  year  1814,  save  the  failure  of  the  British 
attack  on  the  strong  position  of  the  Americans  at  Chippewa,  and  the  crowning  success 
of  the  War,  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  near  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  latter  battle 
was  the  hardest  fought  of  the  War.  It  was  continued  from  almost  mid-day  until  night 
fell  and  darkness,  while  not  putting  an  end  to  the  carnage,  only  added  some  strange  in- 
cidents to  the  fierceness  of  the  engagements  ; for,  in  charging  and  counter-charging  for 
the  capture  of  artillery,  some  of  the  guns  were  exchanged  and  limbered  on  one  another’s 
carriages,  although  a balance  of  one  piece  accrued  to  the  British.  When  the  moon 
came  up,  it  cast  a fitful  light  over  the  field  of  battle,  while  to  the  crackling  of  musketry 
and  the  louder  reports  of  cannon,  the  falls  close  at  hand  added  their  continuous  roar  and 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  increased  the  horrors  of  the  conflict.  Thus  it  went  on  until 
midnight,  when  the  Americans,  dispairing  of  being  able  to  force  the  British  position, 
drew  off  and  left  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  field. 

‘With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  peace  was  re- 
stored to  Canada,  and  their  captured  ports  and  territory  to  the  Americans. 

In  taking  a general  and  philosophical  review  of  the  war  in  all  its  bearings,  we  may 
safely  say  that  neither  the  treaty  of  peace,  nor  the  war,  brought  glory  to  Britain.  The 
country  was  saved  chiefly  by  the  gallantry  and  loyalty  of  its  own  inhabitants,  whose 
conduct  is  beyond  all  praise.  Many  were  the  instances,  it  is  true,  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary skill  and  of  gallant  endurance  of  fatigue  and  hardship,  displayed  by  the  army  sent 
to  defend  Canada;  but  some  unhappy  influences  seem  to  have  pervaded  the  national 
councils.  When  a powerful  army  might  have  acted  effectually,  only  a few  thousands 
were  sent;  and  men,  who  had  beaten  the  most  celebrated  troops  in  the  world,  were  de- 
feated and  destroyed  in  an  attack  on  mud  breast-works  at  New  Orleans.  An  open  and 
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populous  country,  where  a European  army  might  have  carried  all  before  it,  was  left  with 
only  a few  regiments,  whilst  the  naval  forces  on  the  Lakes  was  so  deficient  that  defeat 
was  a forgone  conclusion.  No  wonder  then  that  one  is  led  to  say  that  the  blessing  of 
the  God  of  peace,  upon  the  loyal  resistance  of  Canada’s  defenders,  preserved  the  young 
nation,  its  liberty  and  its  laws.  In  very  truth,  one  seems  to  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
interposing  for  our  protection  in  the  war  of  1812. 


TETE  DE  rONT  BARRACKS,  KINGSTON. 


Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’s  memory  will  always  be  associated  most  tenderly  with 
Kingston.  Even  those  who  differed  from  him  in  political  policy  admired  his  tenderness 
of  heart,  and  his  ability  to  manage  men,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  state.  Like  many  other 
great  men,  he  arose  from  a comparatively  humble  position  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
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gift  of  his  fellow  countrymen ; and  as  in  the  case  of  others,  exalted  position  brought 
corresponding  cares  and  worries. 

There  are  compensations  in  life  that  are  often  overlooked.  There  is  no  condition  in 
life  but  has  its  advantages.  The  disparity,  therefore,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  exalted  and  the  humble,  is  not  so  great  as  appears  at  first  sight.  If  the  poor  man 
has  not  so  great  an  abundance  of  luxuries  as  his  wealthy  neighbor,  he  has  not  so  many 
wants.  If  the  humble  man  has  not  so  much  authority  as  his  more  honored  friend  he 
has  less  care.  True  love  and  happiness  may  exist  in  the  humble  cottage  as  well  as  in 
the  stately  palace.  These  precious  possessions  are  not  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  influential,  nor  can  they  be  continued  by  the  mere  luxuries  wealth  can 
furnish. 

There  ought  to  be  more  sympathy  than  there  is  with  men  freighted  with  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. 


Comfort  one  another, 

For  the  day  is  growing  dreary, 

And  tlie  feet  are  often  weary. 

And  the  heart  is  very  sad. 

There  is  lieavy  burden-bearing. 

When  it  seems  that  none  are  caring. 

And  we  half  forgot  that  ever  we  were  gla«l. 

Comfort  one  another 
With  the  liand-clasp  close  and  tender, 

With  the  sweetness  love  can  render. 

And  the  looks  of  friendly  eyes. 

Do  not  wait  with  grace  unspoken. 

While  life’s  daily  bread  is  broken 
Gentle  speech  is  oft  like  manna  from  the  skies. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

O “ 


In  the  poem,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  John’s  favourite,  there  seems  to  be  a 
quiet  plaint  because  of  the  burden  of  the  cares  of  life.  The  poem  was  written  by  Rev. 
Father  Ryan,  now  dead,  the  poet  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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REST. 

Myf  <jet  are  wearied,  and  my  hands  are  tired, 

My  soul  oppre,ssed — 

And  I desire  what  I have  long  desired — 

Rest — only  rest. 

’Tis  hard  to  toil — when  toil  is  almost  vain. 

In  barren  ways  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  sow — and  never  garner  grain. 

In  harvest  days. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  bard  to  bear. 

But  God  knows  best  ; 

And  I have  prayed — but  vain  has  been  ray  prayer 
For  rest — sweet  rest. 

’Tis  hard  to  plant  in  spring  and  never  reap 
The  autumn  yield  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  till,  and ’tis  tilled  to  weep 
O’er  fruitless  field. 

And  so  I cry,  a weak  and  human  cry. 

So  heart  oppressed  ; 

And  so  I sigh  a weak  and  human  sigh. 

For  rest — for  rest. 

My  way  has  wound  across  the  desert  years, 

And  cares  infest 

My  path,  and  through  the  flowing  of  hot  tears, 

I pine — for  rest. 

’Twas  always  so  ; when  but  a child  I laid 
On  mother’s  breast 

My  wearid  little  head  ; e’en  then  I prayed 
As  now — for  rest. 

And  I am  restless  still  ; ’iwill  soon  be  o’er 
For,  down  the  west 

Life’s  sun  is  setting,  and  I see  the  shore 
Where  I shall  rest. 
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At  a good  old  age  and  full  of  honors  he  at  length  obtained  that  rest. 

“ He  went  to  his  last  sleep 

As  sweetly  as  a chihl, 

Whom  neither  thought  disturbs  nor  care  encumbers, 
Tired  with  long  play  at  close  of  summer’s  day 
Lies  down  and  slumbers.” 


LAKR  ONTARIO  FROM  MACKONAl.P  PARK,  KINGSTON. 


Leeches  fasten  on  the  living,  but  drop  off  from  the  dead.  Unworthy  companions 
will  take  from  a friend  all  they  can  get,  and  then  fling  him  away  like  a squeezed  orange. 
Friendships  that  are  cemented  by  greed  of  gain,  lust,  or  any  other  unworthy  motive  will 
be  rent  asunder  when  the  bond  is  broken.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  humanity  that  ani- 
mosities are  softened,  if  nor  entirely  suspended,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  removed  by 
death. 


Sir  John  dead  has  more  admirers  than  had  Sir  John  living. 


BARTLETT’S  LAKE 
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KINGSTON. 

In  the  geographies  of  our  schools  the  City  of  Kingston  is  dismissed  with  a line  or 
two  like  the  following  : “ Kingston,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  point  where 
grain  is  transhipped  from  the  large  vessels  to  barges,  which  are  towed  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  through  the  canals  to  Montreal.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Canada,  and 
was  formerly  known  as  Cataraqui  {Kah-ta-rak-kee) .”  But,  happily,  thanks  to  our  sys- 
tem of  training  teachers,  the  vague,  meagre  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  text-book 
is  wisely  supplemented  by  interesting  conversations  conducted  by  the  teacher  relative  to 
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the  early  history  of  the  city  and  descriptive  of  its  many  points  of  interest.  Ask  the  next 
school-boy  you  meet,  “What  is  Kingston  noted  for?”  and,  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts, 
that  he  will  answer,  “ Its  Pentitentiary.”  But  the  wiseacres,  who  write  geographies, 
think  they  have  done  their  duty  to  humanity  when  they  have  made  some  bald  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  some  vague  allusion  to  a period  in  history.  Interesting  facts  and  fea- 
tures are  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  conscientious  teacher  or  pupil.  If  we  can  make 
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this  article  interesting,  and  a fountain  whence  may  be  drawn  matter  to  aid  any  teacher 
or  student,  we  shall  think  we  have  not  written  in  vain. 

Although  Kingston  is  a quiet  city,  yet  it  has  played  an  important  role  in  Canadian 
History.  It  was  first  settled  in  1673,  when  the  Count  de  Frontenac  to  the  intense  an- 
noyance of  the  Iroquois,  took  up  400  men  from  Montreal,  who  in  a week  built  works, 
made  clearings,  and  established  a firm  foothold  before  the  Indians  knew  what  were  his 
real  intentions.  Behind  Frontenac  was  Robert  Carelier  de  la  Salle  whose  heroic  soul 
beat  out  its  life  against  the  bars  of  fate,  rather  than  yield.  La  Salle  was  called  a vision- 
ary, which  is,  in  our  day;  synonymous  with  “ crank;”  but  he  was  really  a clear-sight- 
ed seer.  He  first  saw  the  boundless  fields  for  enterprise  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi.  He  resolved  to  claim  these  as  well  as  those  he  saw  in  his  pro- 
phetic mind  far  to  the  west,  for  his  sovereign,  the  French  king.  La  Salle  had  a small 
seigniory  a little  above  Montreal,  which  the  quick-witted  Frenchman  called  “Lachine” 
in  derision  of  his  hopes  of  finding  an  outlet  to  the  China  seas  ; it  still  bears  this  name, 
and  stand  as  a witness  to  the  fact  that  quick  wit  is  not  always  sound  sense.  To  La 
Salle  who  had  sold  his  seigniory,  Frontenac  granted  Cataraqui,  or  Fort  Frontenac,  en 
seigneurie.  There  the  intrepid  pioneer  built  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  upon  Lake  Ontario. 

Tempting  indeed  is  the  theme.  Pens  there  are,  enough  and  to  spare,  to  relate  the 
deeds  of  the  favorites  of  fortune  ; but  the  struggles  and  disappointments  of  the  men  who 
lived  before  their  time  find  very  few  historians.  As  the  story  is  related  in  the  eloquent 
pages  of  Francis  Parkman,  a whole  Odyssey  of  heroic  effort  is  unravelled.  It  is  relieved 
in  the  sadder  passages,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  gay  and  chivalrous  de  Touty  ; but,  it  is  all 
summed  up  in  the  touching  name  Crevecoeur  (Heart-break)  which  La  Salle  gave  to  his 
fort  on  the  Illinois  river.  He  realized,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance,  the  im- 
portance of  the  portage  at  Chicago.  Still  a nameless  grave  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  his  recompense. 

As  the  fortunes  of  La  Salle  waned.  Fort  Frontenac  was  neglected.  Frontenac,  his 
patron  was  recalled,  because  he  crossed  the  will  of  the  Bishop.  Soon,  the  Iroquois 
missed  his  firm  hand,  the  only  hand  in  those  early  days  that  could  successfully  quell 
the  Indians.  An  assault  was  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  forts  ; every  human  being 
outside  the  palisade  was  swept  to  death  or  captivity.  When  Frontenac  was  recalled, 
like  Coriolanus,  to  rescue  the  perishing  colony,  he  found  to  his  great  disgust,  that  Fort 
Frontenac  had  been  abandoned  and  dismantled.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  the 
opposition  of  the  English  at  Albany,  and  the  threats  of  the  Iroquois,  he  re-established  it 
in  1695.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  maintained  as  the  key  fort  of  the  upper  St.  Law- 
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rence,  though  changing  hands  at  different  times.  In  1762  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  it  now  bears. 

Traces  of  the  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  many  years  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada. 
The  remains  of  the  inner  tower  were  not  removed  till  1827,  and  vestiges  of  the  fort  were 
visible  when  the  Grand  Trunk  line  was  opened  into  the  city.  A few  French  and  English 
families  clung  to  the  site  ; but  the  place  was  scarcely  heard  of  again  until  its  permanent 
settlement  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  A 
party  of  these  loyalist  refugees,  undecided  where  to  go  when  driven  from  their  old 
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homes,  were  guided  by  a leader  who  had  formerly  been  a prisoner  in  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  who  considered  it  an  eligible  site  for  settlement.  Coming  from  New  York  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  men  of  the  party,  only,  at  first  penetrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cataraqui,  where  no  habitation  was  to  be  seen  save  the  bark-thatched  wig- 
wam of  the  savage,  or  the  newly-erected  tent  of  the  hardy  loyalist.”  They  had  left 
their  families  at  Sorel,  whither  they  returned  for  the  winter.  But  in  the  early  spring, 
just  as  soon  as  the  river  was  open  for  navigation,  they  sailed  up  it  in  bateaux,  took  up 
their  grants,  and  in  their  loyal  zeal  changed  the  name  of  Cataraqui  to  Kingstown.  Their 
leader  was  Captain  Grass,  to  whom  the  following  speech  is  attributed  ; ‘‘I  pointed  out 
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to  them  the  site  of  their  future  metropolis,  and  gained  for  persecuted  principles  a sanctu- 
ary, for  myself  a home.” 

For  many  years  life  at  the  new  settlement  was  decidedly  primitive.  Corn  was  not 
ground  by  a mill  for  there  was  none  ; it  was  placed  upon  a flat  stone  and  crushed  by  an 
axe.  The  land  was  but  slowly  cleared  for  the  axes  were  clumsy  and  the  hands  of  the 
pioneers  were  as  yet  not  inured  to  this  species  of  labor.  So  great  were  their  necessities 
at  times,  that  their  farms  were  sold  for  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
‘‘sometimes  for  a horse  or  a cow  or  even  half  a barrel  of  salmon.”  The  first  beef  that 
was  eaten  was  that  of  the  carcass  of  a beast  accidentally  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree.  In 
1788,  ‘‘the  famine  year,”  the  dearth  was  so  great  that  starving  families  flocked  in  from 
the  surrounding  country  where  roots  and  leaves  were  eaten  by  the  people. 

But  by  and  by,  Kingston  became  a place  of  importance.  The  log-cabins  of  the  resi- 
dents were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  beautiful  limestone  dwellings.  The  Government 
in  1782  built  a grist-mill  some  miles  up  the  Cataraqui  river,  north  of  the  city  ; and,  this 
made  the  city  itself  of  some  consequence.  As  prosperity  continued  to  smile  upon  the 
settlers,  new  habits  and  fashions  came  in.  The  old  home-made  garments  were  cast 
aside,  and  clothes  were  made  out  of  imported  fabrics.  Flour  and  pork  were  imported  in 
greater  quantities.  New  shops  were  started,  and  the  principal  thoroughfare — now 
Princess  Street — received  the  name  of  Store  Street.  A return  to  the  importance  it  had 
under  Frontenac  took  place  when  the  city  became  a military  and  naval  station  under  the 
British  flag  ; and  it  retained  this  distinction  until  the  filial  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 
from  Canada. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  and  so  long  as  the  British  maintained  a naval  force  upon  the 
lakes',  Kingston  was  a most  important  point  as  the  dockyard  and  arsenal  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  low-lying  peninsula  opposite  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  dockyard  ; this  now  is 
adorned  by  the  fine  Norman  structure  of  the  Royal  Military  College  and  its  dependent 
buildings.  ‘‘  The  dark  green  reach  of  deep  water  between  the  College  and  the  glacis  of 
of  Fort  Henry  was  the  naval  mooringground.  Where,  in  our  days  of  piping  peace,  noth- 
ing more  threatening  than  the  skiffs  of  cadets  training  to  be  future  Gaudaurs  are  seen, 
lay  formidable  battleships.”  During  this  same  war,  Fort  Henry,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  was  begun  to  be  erected.  At  first,  it  was  but  a rough  fort 
of  logs,  surrounded  by  an  embankment.  “The  woods,  which  clothed  the  long  sloping 
hill  and  the  adjacent  country,  were  cut  down  to  prevent  surprises,  and  a chain  of  those 
essentially  colonial  defences,  known  as  block-houses,  connected  by  a picket  stockade. 
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defended  the  city.  One  ancient  specimen  of  the  little  wooden  forts  still  remains.  Subse- 
quently, the  block-houses  gave  place  to  a cinture  of  massive  Martello  towers  and  stone 
batteries,  which  present  an  imposing  appearance  on  approaching  Kingston  from  the  water, 
though  to  modern  warfare  they  are  no  more  formidable  than  the  old  defences  of  logs.” 

Kingston  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  educational  centre.  Here  in  1786  the  first 
Grammar  School  in  Canada  was  founded.  But  it  is  for  its  higher  educational  institutions 
that  it  is  chiefly  noted.  The  University  of  Queen’s  College,  founded  in  1840  by  a num- 
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ber  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  a world-wide  reputation, 
as  much  from  the  scholarly  abilities  of  its  learned  Principal,  G.  M.  Grant,  as  from  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  In  1884  it  was  remarkable  as  the  only  Uni- 
versity in  Canada  where  the  ” sweet  girl  graduates  ” of  the  poet  were  met  with.  In  the 
classes  of  1884  were  two  lady  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  three  lady  Doctors  in  Medicine.  A 
woman  was  first  in  the  class  of  medicine.  Of  the  three  gold  medalistsof  1884  two  were 
of  the  weaker  sex.  Co-education  in  medicine  was  not  found  practicable  ; and,  there- 
fore, in  1887  the  Women’s  Medical  College  was  started.  The  ladies’  names  were  high 
up  in  all  the  classes  excepting  theology,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted — a 
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thing  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  Bible  history  and  the  moral  elevation 
and  didactic  turn  of  the  feminine  mind.  One  who  knows  the  College  well  thus  speaks 
of  it  : “ Queen’s,  as  it  is  affectionately  termed  by  its  sons,  has  grown  with  the  growth 

of  Canada,  has  a noble  record  of  work  done  in  the  past,  and,  in  its  new  halls  and  the 
throng  of  eager  students  who  fill  them,  and  its  largely  increased  and  distinguished  staff, 
it  rejoices  in  greater  usefulness  in  the  present,  and  has  still  brighter  hopes  for  the  future.” 

In  Kingston,  we  find  not  only  the  Royal  Military  College, — an  institution  established 
by  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  training  of  staff  and  engineer  officers  and  giving 
an  education  similar  to  that  of  Woolwich  College, — and  the  Queen’s  University,  with  its 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Law  and  Divinity,  but  also  we  find  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  Regiopolis,  which,  however,  has  been  closed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment grant  in  1860.  Besides  the  Women’s  Medical  College,  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  is  affiliated  to  Queen’s  University.  The  Collegiate  Institute  repre- 
sents two  older  High  Schools;  and  am  mg  the  school-boys  educated  in  them,  Kingston 
boasts  the  names  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

The  city  of  Kingston  is  in  a most  advantageous  position,  to  which  is  due  its  com- 
mercial importance.  It  is  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  or, 
to  be  more  correct,  that  part  of  the  river  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  It  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  great  Cataraqui  Creek,  while 
the  Rideau  Canal  adds  to  its  importance  as  a grain  depot.  About  half-a-mile  to  the  east 
of  the  city  is  a low-lying  peninsula  ending  in  Point  Frederic,  which,  with  the  other  par- 
allel one  terminating  in  Point  Henry,  encloses  Navy  Bay,  the  depot  for  the  maritime  ar- 
mament of  Great  Britain  on  the  lakes  during  the  war  of  1812. 

(To  be  Continiied.) 


In  this  busy,  rushing,  worrying  age  there  is  a growing  conviction  that  part  of  the 
summer  must  be  spent  elsewhere  than  at  home.  Because  of  the  tyranny  of  fashion  at 
the  one  extreme,  and  because  of  inadequate  accommodation  at  the  other,  vacation  is 
often  a weariness  rather  than  a rest.  Charles  Lamb  tells  of  a Chinese  epicure  who  burnt 
a house  to  roast  a pig  ; and  very  many  make  a large  expenditure  of  money  and  time, 
and  receive  a very  small  return.  Many  retire  to  the  shores  of  some  pretty  lake,  and 
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there  in  canvas  tent  or  in  summer  cottage,  with  little  change  of  scenery  or  of  society, 
spend  a month  or  more  of  summer,  and  call  the  outing  their  vacation.  They  have  been 
away,  and  that  is  about  all  they  can  say  of  their  change  of  residence.  Mere  inactivity  is 
not  necessarily  the  rest  needed.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a new  outlook,  a change  of  so- 
ciety, and  a temporary  release  from  the  ordinary  work  of  life.  The  season  of  hard  work 
and  of  self-denial  is  made  more  tolerable  by  the  prospect  of  the  pleasant  summer 
vacation. 

The  bow  does  best  if  sometimes  unbent,  and  the  field  produces  richer  harvests  by 
lying  fallow  for  a year.  Gladstone  was  accustomed  to  avoid  the  all-night  sessions  of 
Westminster,  and  at  intervals  he  made  the  woods  on  the  grounds  of  Hawarden  Castle 
ring  with  the  sound  of  his  axe  as  he  felled  the  oaks  and  beeches.  To-day  this  grand 
old  man  is  what  he  is  in  body  and  mind,  largely  because  he  knew  how  to  care  for  his 
body,  and  how  to  take  and.  use  his  vacation. 

Vacations  rightly  taken  make  a large  return  in  invigorated  physical  strength,  clearer 
intellects,  increased  knowledge,  broader  sympathies,  and  in  everythingthatgoestomake 
up  true  and  stalwart  manhood. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  no  need  of  a vacation,  for  most  of  their  life  is  one. 
Vacation,  properly  taken,  is  work  gone  to  sleep  for  a little  time,  and  is  not  life  suspended. 
A religion  that, cannot  survive  a vacation  was  far  gone  before  the  vacation  began. 

Christ,  the  great  teacher  and  model  man,  took  frequent  seasons  of  rest.  Sometimes 
he  retired  into  the  quietude  of  the  mountain  side,  or  crossed  the  lake,  to  get  rid,  for  a 
time,  of  the  multitude,  and  he  encouraged  his  desciples  to  rest  also.  A vacation  should 
follow  faithful  work,  and  should  be  a preparation  for  future  labor.  It  should  be  a re- 
cuperation, not  a dissipation. 

Our  own  beautiful  Canada  possesses  some  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  sum- 
mer resorts  upon  this  continent. 

- • 

“ There’s  wealth  of  lovely  pictures  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours  ; 

There’s  the  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  after  spring  and  summer  showers, 

With  its  wondrous  views  prismatic,  with  its  perfect  arching  grace. 

From  the  Zenith  of  its  beauty  to  its  distant  misty  base.” 


There  is  also  a wide  range  of  rural,  river,  lake,  sea-coast,  and  mountain  scenery. 
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Near  the  quiet  and  picturesque  town  Picton,  about  twenty  miles  from  Napanee,  nature 
presents  several  noteworthy  scenes.  One  is  the  Lake  on  the  Mountain,  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  This  little  lake  has  no  visible  inlet,  is  situated  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  and  sends  forth  a large  and  continuous  stream, 
which  drives  extensive  machinery  situated  on  the  level  of  the  bay.  Another  remark- 
able spot  is  the  Sand  Banks,  which  are  shown  in  this  number.  These  banks  are  com- 
posed of  fine  sand  blown  into  mounds  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Comfortable  hotels 
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and  cottages  are  erected  here,  and  are  largely  patronized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  and  by  many  from  a distance.  , 

This  pleasant  spot  is  a paradise  for  children,  furnishing  them  a safe  and  delightful 
romping  grounds  while  the  beach  affords  splendid  bathing  facilities. 

The  Sand  Banks  are  not  so  sublime  and  picturesque  as  the  scenery  on  the  Saugue- 
nay,  or  in  the  Rockies,  nor  is  there  here  the  variety  of  scenery  to  be  found  at  other 
resorts,  but  it  is  a pleasant  and  healthful  spot  to  rest  and  recuperate. 
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KIfNQSTON  — Continued. 

On  an  eminence  of  the  peninsula  is  Fort  Henry,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
lake  ; this  together  with  large  substantial  Martello  towers,  has  complete  command  of  the 
harbour.  The  harbour  of  Kingston  is  formed  by  Wolfe  and  Garden  Islands  lying  across 
the  bay,  three  miles  distant — this  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  a commodious  safe 
refuge  for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 


SCENE  ON  MOIRA  RIVER  (AT  MOUTI-l)  BELLEVILLE. 


About  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  city  lies  the  Provincial  Penitentiary,  a large  and  mas- 
sive stone  building,  surrounded  by  a high  and  most  substantial  wall,  with  towers  at  the 
corners.  The  arrangements  are  so  complete  that  escape  for  the  convicts,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, seems  impossible.  The  cells  are  so  arranged  that  each  keeper  has  a great 
number  of  prisoners,  apart  from  each  other,  completely  under  his  eye  in  his  rounds,  and 
can,  at  all  times,  ascertain  without  being  perceived,  what  is  going  on.  The  different 
trades  all  find  employment  in  different  workshops,  and  those  who  enter  without  a trade 
are  immediately  put  to  learn  one.  The  silent  system  is  pursued  except  in  necessary 
inter-communication  at  work.  The  whole  arrangements  are  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  the  U.  S.  State  prisons  ; and  to  those  who  have  never  been  through  a 
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place  of  convict  confinement,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  a visit.  At  present, 
October  13th,  1896,  there  are  630  convicts  within  its  walls.  This  is  the  largest  number 
that  has  been  confined  at  one  time  in  the  institution  since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Penitentiary,  when  a number  of  convicts  were  removed  from  the  local  prison  to 
relieve  the  congestion.  Barring  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Penitentiary  there  are  more  convicts 
in  the  Kingston  Prison  than  in  any  in  the  Dominion. 

If  one  visits  the  Limestone  City  to-day,  and  views  it  in  a casual  sort  of  way  and 
with  no  desire  to  gloss  over  its  defects,  one  is  apt  to  say  that  it  is  a dilapidated  old  place. 
The  wooden  buildings  are  in  many  places  propped  up,  while  the  stone  structures  in  as 
many  places  resemble  lime-kilns.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  abounds  in 
picturesque  and  quaint  views.  But  when  one  comes  to  the  Penitentiary  a really  modern 
and  flourishing  institution  comes  into  view.  Only  for  the  high  walls  it  might  be  taken 
for  some  palace  and  mosque  with  its  great  dome  rounded  art  in  proportions  almost  equa, 
to  that  of  the  Administration  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Everything  is  bright  and  airy 
and,  in  fact,  rather  prepossessing.  In' connection  [with  the  institution  there  is  a well- 
equipped  library,  comprising  all  the  best  historical,  scientific,  social  and  other  reading 
that  can  be  purchased  for  money. 

When  a prisoner  is  taken  to  the  Penitentiary,  he  is  marshalled  into  a wing,  and  a 
formal  delivery  is  made  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoner — generally  the  sheriff — 
to  the  prison  officials.  This  delivery  consists  in  being  searched,  stripped,  bathed  and  re- 
constructed in  prison  garb.  Then  he  is  to  be  taught  a trade,  and  is  assigned  to  one  of 
the  wards  where  the  special  line  of  industry  is  carried  on.  All  the  prisoners  are  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  and  appear  to  be  in  high  spirits.  The  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men 
are  along  corridors  which  run  in  every  direction  from  a round  court  covered  by  the  great 
high  dome  already  spoken  of.  There  are  five  stories  to  this  round  house,  and  between 
lighted  and  dark  cells  perhaps  1,200  men  could  be  lodged.  The  prisoners  have  narrow 
cells,  but  they  have  beds  turning  up  against  the  walls,  and  this  gives  them  more  room. 
There  is  an  incandescent  light  in  each  cell,  and  the  inmate  of  the  cell  is  allowed  to  have 
books  to  read  until  the  lights  go  out  at  9 o’clock  each  night.  The  prisoners  work  very 
slowly  in  all  the  departments  except  the  binder  twine  factory,  where  they  have  to  go  in 
as  if  they  were  receiving  $5  per  day.  They  are  all  fat  and  hearty,  and  look  happy  and 
at  home,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  incarceration.  Some  old  men  are  there  who 
have  been  there  a long,  long  time,  and  who  are  to  remain  for  life.  Poor  old  fellows  ! In 
a moment  of  drink,  or  passion,  or  folly,  they  perpetrated  some  horrible  act,  and  they  are 
never  again  to  know  what  liberty  is  until  the  summons  comes  to  go  home.  Some,  but 
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not  many,  of  these  unhappy  men  are  innocent.  Just  think  of  it,  you  who  always  assume 
that  because  a fellow  mortal  is  accused  or  arrested  he  is  perforce  guilty.  Some  are  there 
because  they  did  an  act  against  which  their  better  nature  revolted,  but  that  does  not  par- 
don them.  In  the  female  department  may  be  found  about  thirty  women,  who  with  that 
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modesty  which  characterizes  their  sex,  hide  their  faces  from  the  chance  and  curious 
visitor.  Everything  about  the  institution  is  fine  except  the  confinement,  the  light  rations, 
and  the  convict  garb.  These  work  on  the  human  mind. 
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The  Trent  Valley  Canal. 

North  and  north-west  of  Belleville,  Cobourg,  and  Port  Hope,  lies  a section  of  On- 
tario that  is  specially  intersected  by  lakes  and  rivers,  furnishing  many  delightful  summer 
resorts.  Pleasant  scenery,  boating,  fishing  and  hunting,  add  to  the  charm  of  these  quiet 
retreats.  As  already  noted  in  Beautiful  Canada,  Champlain  traversed  this  region  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  reported  concerning  it,  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  abound- 
ing with  fish  of  various  kinds.  Because  of  the  fish  and  game,  this  was  a favorite  resort 
for  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  obtained  a livelihood  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

For  many  years  business  men  and  members  of  Parliament  have  contended  that  a 
canal,  extending  from  the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  on  Lake  Ontario,  could  be 
constructed  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  would  form  a most  useful  and  suitable 
colonization  and  military  route.  As  early  as  1820  the  Imperial  Government  sent  out  Mr. 
J.  N.  Baird  to  make  a survey  of  the  route  from  Trenton  on  Lake  Ontario  to  Waubashene 
on  the  Georgian  Bay.  As  a result  of  his  investigations  several  dams  and  locks  were 
built  at  various  points  which  gave  long  stretches  of  navigable  waters.  The  Imperial 
Government  voted  enough  money  to  complete  a water  course  for  navigation  from  Trenton 
to  Balsam  Lake,  utilizing  the  long  chain  of  lakes  between  the  two  points. 

However,  the  rebellion  led  by  Lyon  Mackenzie  interrupted  the  work,  the  funds 
given  for  this  purpose  being  used  to  quell  the  rebellijn.  Shortly  after  this  the  Govern- 
ment was  approached  by  a number  of  influential  residents  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and 
was  urged  to  construct  the  Welland  Canal  and  make  this  the  route  to  the  West.  The 
Trent  Valley  Canal  scheme  lay  in  abeyance  until  1874,  when  a company  was  formed  to 
complete  the  work,  but  the  Government  of  the  day  objected  to  this  important  public 
work  being  controlled  by  a private  company. 

During  the  year  1880  the  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  called  to  this  project. 
He  made  a personal  inspection  of  the  proposed  line  of  the  canal,  and  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  that  would  come  to  the  country  by  the  opening  of  this  high- 
way for  business,  that  he  promised  to  favor  the  construction  of  the  canal  as  fast  as  the 
finances  of  the  country  would  warrant. 

A suitable  sum  was  put  in  the  estimates  the  next  year  for  this  purpose  and  work  was 
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at  once  commenced.  The  work  was  continued  until  1889.  In  the  meantime.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  England,  arid  the  scheme  lost 
a strong  advocate  in  the  Canadian  Government.  -The  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  great  North  West,  made  such  heavy  demands 
upon  the  treasury,  that  the  work  on  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  ceased  for  several  years.  In 
1892  Major  Sam  Hughes  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  North  Victoria,  in  which 
constituency  lay  the  “height  of  land”  section  of  the  canal,  connecting  Balsam  Lake  with 
Lake  Simcoe.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hughes  the  work  of  construction  was  re- 
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newed  with  much  vigor  and  the  promise  is  that  in  1897  all  will  be  finished  excepting  a 
short  section  at  each  end. 

Starting  from  Midland  on  Georgian  Bay  the  route  lies  up  the  Severn  River  to  Lake 
Couchiching,  thence  to  Lake  Simcoe.  Passing  up  the  Talbot  River  valley  the  “height  of 
land”  section  leads  into  Balsam  Lake.  By  a short  cut  Cameron  Lake  is  reached,  and 
through  the  splendid  locks  on  Fenelon  Falls  River  Sturgeon  Lake  is  entered.  Then  fol- 
lows a series  of  lakes  that  finally  open  into  Stoney  Lake.  The  route  from  this  point  is 
through  the  Otonabee  River  to  Peterboro  and  on  to  Rice  Lake,  and  from  thence  through 
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the  Trent  River  to  Trenton  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  completion  of  this  canal  would 
be  a great  commercial  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sections  it  would  touch,  and 
the  vessels  would  escape  the  storms  and  consequent  dangers  of  lakes  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  route  is  much  shorter  than  the  one  through  the 
Welland  Canal.  The  distance  from  the  great  North  West  and  the  West  by  water  would 
be  shortened  254  miles.  Taking  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  a common  starting  point,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  distances  to  Liverpool : 

(3)  Via  Trent  Canal. 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  to  Waubaushene 2.52 

Waubaushene  to  Trenton 197 

Trenton  to  Montreal,  via  Bay  of  Quinte  and 

St.  Lawrence  Canals 231 

Montreal  to  Liverpool.’ 2,790 

Total,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Liverpool,  via  Trent 
Canal .3,4/0 

Thus  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Trent  route 
over  the  Welland  is  254  miles,  and  over  the  Erie 
and  New  York  is  667  miles.  The  distance  from 
Midland  to  Trenton  is  about  200  miles,  all  of  which, 
e.xcepting  ten  miles  will  be  inland  lake  or  river 
.sailing. 


(1)  V'^ia  Erie  Canal : Miles 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Buffalo  via  lakes 600 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  via  Erie  Canal 352 

Albany  to  New  York,  via  Hudson  Biver.  . . . 14.5 

New  York  to  Liverpool 3,040 


Total,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Liverpool,  via  Erie 

Canal 4,1.37 

(2)  Via  Welland  Canal. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Port  Colbonie 582 

Port  Colborne  to  Montreal, via  Welland  Canal, 

Lake  Ontario,  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals.  352 

Montreal  to  Liverpool 2,790 


Total,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Li verpool,via  Wel- 
land Canal 3.724 


I I F INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

V of  DEAF'AND  DUMB. 

In  Belleville  is  located  an  institution  which  is  a symbol  of  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
volent enterprises  of  the  present  age.  Until  comparatively  recently  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  do  anything  worth  naming  to  open  the  great  field  of  knowledge  and  en- 
joyment to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  these  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  have 
been  overcome  in  a wonderful  manner,  so  that  now  those  who  by  birth  or  by  hearing, 
or  of  both,  may  be  taught  the  elements  of  an  English  Education,  and  be  given  a know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  useful  trades.  Thus  to  many  a bright  intellect,  shut  off  from  many 
of  the  joys  and  amenities  of  life,  there  come  light  instead  of  darkness,  communion  in- 
stead of  solitariness,  and  usefulness  in  the  place  of  dependance. 

In  1846  the  first  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  founded  on  this 
continent  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallandet,  and  in  1831  the  first  school  for 
this  purpose  in  Canada,  was  established  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  John  Barrett  McCann  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work  in  Ontario,  beginning  on  a 
small  scale  in  Toronto  in  1858,  then  removing  to  Hamilton,  and  finally  having  his  efforts 
crowned  by  the  establishment  in  1870  of  the  magnificent  Institution  in  Belleville  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
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The  main  building  is  beautifully  located  and  is  commodious  and  comfortable.  The 
dormitories  are  models  of  comfort  and  neatness,  and  are  furnished  with  single  cots,  In 
fact  the  dining  room,  kitchen  laundry,  heating,  etc.,  are  all  up  to  date  in  their  equipments. 

The  Institution  is  by  no  means  merely  an  asylum,  or  a place  of  refuge  for  the  care 
and  restraint  of  the  unfortunate  pupils. 

Its  purpose  is  to  afford  educational  advantages  to  the  youth  of  the  Province  who  are, 
on  account  of  deafness,  etther  partial  or  total,  unable  to  receive  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  All  deaf  mutes  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty,  not  being  deficient 
in  intellect  and  free  from  contagious  diseases,  whodiXebona  Me  residents  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  are  admitted  as  pupils.  The  regular  term  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  with 
a vacation  of  nearly  three  months  during  the  summer  of  each  year.  Parents  or  guardians 
who  are  able  to  pay  will  be  charged  the  sum  of  ^50  per  year  for  board.  Tuition,  books, 
and  medical  attendance  will  be  furnished  free. 

Deaf  mutes  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  for  board,  will  be  admitted 
and  cared  for  free  of  charge.  Clothing  must  be  furnished  by  parents  or  guardians,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  indigent  orphans,  who  are  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Province. 

At  present  the  boys  are  taught  printing,  carpentering  and  shoe-making  ; and  the 
female  pupils  are  instructed  in  general  domestic  work,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  sewing, 
knitting,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  such  ornamental  and  fancy  work  as  maybe 
desirable. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  there  is  a well  equipped  hospital.  It  is  known  as 
the  Gibson  Hospital,  thus  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  Provincial  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  its  establishment. 

There  are  at  present  over  300  pupils  in  attendance,  and  their  advancement  in  their 
studies  and  in  a knowledge  of  the  practical  industries  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  parents  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  have  their  afflicted  children  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution,  being  assured  that  the  physical  and  moral  interests  of  their  loved 
ones  are  being  carefully  promoted,  while  they  are  receiving  the  instruction  and  training 
that  will  fit  them  to  take  their  places  in  life’s  great  workshop,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  well 
equipped  as  those  upon  whom  the  blight  of  affliction  has  not  fallen. 
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It  costs  about  $45,000  annually  to  sustain  this  institution.  An  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  loss  of  speech  and  hearing  shows  that  of  943  cases,  368  are  congenital,  while  575 
are  caused  by  various  accidents.  It  is  a cause  for  devout  thankfulness  that  such  serious 
defects  can  be  so  fully  overcome. 


ALBERT  COLLEGE. 

Another  institution  in  Belleville,  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  is  Albert  College.  In 
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1857  it  was  established  as  the  Belleville  Seminary,  in  1866  it  acquired  the  name  of  Albert 
College,  with  limited  university  powers,  and  in  1871  it  secured  full  university  powers. 
In  1885,  as  a result  of  the  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in 
Canada,  it  became  incorporated  with  Victoria  University,  continuing  most  efficiently  its 
operations  since  then  as  a higher  seminary  and  affiliated  with  the  University.  The 
ladies  department,  known  as  Alexandra  College,  carries  its  students  through  to  the 
degrees  of  M.L.A.,  and  M.M.L.  Albert  College  ranks  high  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  in- 
struction imparted. 
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1815-1840. 

The  history  of  the  twenty-five  years  between  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  Act  of 
Union  of  1840,  uniting  the  two  Canadas,  is  the  story  of  political  strife  and  rebellion,  and 
illustrates  the  folly  and  misery  of  faction,  when  intensified  by  racial  antagonisms.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  constant  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  Executive  powers  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  French  Canadian  majority 


dominated  the  popular  house,  and  the  English-speaking  minority  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment. This  struggle  was  “ not  of  principles  but  of  races.”  The  French  knew  nothing 
of  constitutional  government,  and  evinced  no  desire  to  learn.  Still  they  were  extremely 
jealous  of  the  English-speaking  population,  and  opposed  all  reforms,  even  the  most  ne- 
cessary, whenever  the  English  took  the  inititive.  The  truth  is  the  French  were  ignor- 
ant and  were  moved  by  national  prejudices.  The  French  Canadian  majority  did  not 
hesitate  to  profess  their  desire  to  make  French  Canada  exclusively  a French  dominion. 
This  demagogism  alienated  some  English-speaking  persons  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  arrogance^of  certain  of  the  English  officials,  and  discontented  with  the  methods  of 
government.  There  was  no  Englishman  who  would  go  the  length  of  joining  hands  with 
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the  French  Canadians  in  their  chimerical  and  traitorous  plans.  The  French  opposed  the 
building  of  canals,  schools  and  such-like  improvements.  The  English  wanted  to  form 
Townships,  build  bridges,  and  make  local  improvements;  the  French  refused  to  be 
taxed  for  such  purposes.  Because  the  former  had  a majority  in  the  Legislative  Council 
— the  Upper  House — they  were  able  to  control  the  Government. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  first  act  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  Governor-General  in  1815, 
was  to  redeem  the  army  bills  issued  during  the  war;  they  were  now  promptly  liqui- 
dated. As  an  evidence  of  the  relative  effects  of  the  war  of  1812  upon  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  the  Canadian  army  bills  passed  equally 
current  with  gold  or  silver,  the  States’  treasury  notes,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  army 
bills,  became  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  thereby  bringing  all  the  evils  of  a double  cur- 
rency upon  that  country. 

In  1818  the  Duke  of  Richmond  became  Governor-General.  But  in  Septemper  1819 
his  life  and  government  were  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of  hydrophobia.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a tame  fox,  not  suspected  to  be  in  a rabid  state,  with 
which  the  Duke  was  amusing  himself. 

In  the  same  year  immigration  in  Canada,  which  since  the  close  of  the  war  had  been 
steadily  going  on,  received  a great  impetus  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland, 
and  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  Irish  linen.  This  decline  was  caused  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  going  on  in  England,  whereby  machinery  was  introduced.  England 
and  Scotland,  also  sent  their  quota  of  immigrants,  so  that  the  total  immigration  during 
the  year  reached  the  number  of  12,434.  Those  who  settled  in  Lower  Canada,  after  a 
time,  took  sides  with  the  English-speaking  population  and  upheld  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  executive,  thus  causing  the  French  Canadians  the  more  closely  to  draw  together  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Government.  In  all  this  we  ha\-e  a verification  of  the  adage  that 
“ an  ill  wind  blows  some  one  good,”  and  a murmur  of  the  approaching  storm. 

In  1821  the  Lachine  Canal  was  commenced,  and  the  project  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
between  Kingston  and  Ottawa  contemplated.  The  development  of  the  lumber  traffic  led 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Upper  Ottawa,  and  to  the  employment  of  a large  number  of 
vessels  in  the  exportation  of  timber.  Thus  the  province  was  steadily  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  public  works  were  being  carried  on  with  energy.  An  im- 
portant Act,  the  “Canada  Trade  Act,”  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  authorities  in  1822. 
Its  object  was  to  see  that  Upper  Canada  received  a more  equitable  share  of  the  importa- 
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tion  duties— Lower  Canada  was  in  her  debt  to  the  amount  of  /30,000.  The  latter  pro* 
Vince  was  by  it  prevented  from  imposing  new  duties  on  imported  goods  without  the 
consent  of  the  Upper  Province  or  by  the  Sovereign. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  own  times  that  politicians  are  corrupt,  for  in  the  year  1823,  we 
read,  “the  popular  cause  was  strengthened  by  the  insolvency  of  the  Receiver-General, 
Sir  John  Caldwell.”  An  inquiry  into  his  accounts  had  been  repeatedly  and  vainly  de- 
manded by  the  Assembly,  and  he  proved,  when  the  search-light  was  turned  on,  to  be 
indebted  to  the  public  to  the  tune  of  ^100,000. 


BRIDGE  STREET,  EAST  FROM  JOHN. 


It  is  amazing  in  the  light  of  this  age  to  notice  that  in  a petition  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians to  the  Imperial  Parliament  praying  for  the  redress  of  their  complaints,  in  1808,  out 
of  87,000  persons,  only  9,000  could  write  their  own  signatures ; the  rest  made  their 
“ mark.”  This  fact  clearly  indirates  how  lamentably  ignorant  were  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  how  thoroughly  they  were  under  the  thumbs  of  their  public  men.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  petition  was  favorably  considered,  and  several  enactments  were  made 
to  secure  to  the  petitioners  the  peaceful  enjoyment  oftheir  religion,  laws,  and  privileges. 
But  the  Crown  retained  control  over  the  revenues.  It  was  this  point  that  was  so  dear 
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-to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  for  which  they  had  been  constantly 
struggling.  The  Assembly  wanted  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  province  to  them.  So  bitter  did  the  feeling  become  against  the  executive  that  riots 
were  feared. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  summer  of  1831,  the  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  Canada. 
Its  violence  was  alarming.  More  persans  were  carried  off  by  it  in  Lower  Canada  in 
three  months  than  in  six  months  in  Great  Britain.  But  a malignant  influence,  more  per- 
manent in  its  effects  the  visitations  of  pestilence,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Province 
menacing  the  peace,  property,  and  institutions  of  the  land,  the  confidence  of  social  life, 
and  the  stabillity  of  British  connection.  - - 

The  first  serious  tumult  took  place  in  the  May  of  1832,  as  a result  of  political  excite- 
ment during  an  election  at  Montreal.  The  civic  power  was  impotent  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  populace,  so  the  rnilitia  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Three  persons  were  killed 
and  several  wounded.  The  awful  visitations  of  the  pestilence  of  ’32  and  ’34  seemed  to 
have  called  down  fora  time  this  tumultuary  spirit,  which,  however,  soon  returned. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Deseronto. 

This  town,  well  worthy  of  mention  as  a manufacturing  centie,  has  been  described 
as  follows  : “ Deseronto  is  conspicuous  from  the  distance  by  the  massive  lumber 

piles,  the  tall  smoking  chimneys  from  the  numerous  large  factories,  some  brick-colored 
and  some  of  the  color  of  2inc  ; by  the  dock-yards,  with  the  steamers  and  vessels  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  or  repair,  all  giving  a prepossession  to  the  spectator  that  this  is  surely 
a place  of  great  industrial  activity.  And  certainly  Deseronto  is  a very  energetic  com- 
mercial centre.  All  its  mass  of  varied  industries  is  controlled  by  one  company,  the 
Rathbuns.  They  are  the  life  centre  of  the  whole  industrial  organism  of  the  place.  It  is 
they  who  guide  it  all — saw  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  dry  kiln,  ship  yard, 
marine  machine  shops,  locomotive  works,  passenger  and  other  car  works,  charcoal  kilns, 
terra  cotta  works,  pressed  brick,  hydraulic  and  Portland  cement  works,  cold  storage  and 
elevators,  a steamboat  service  including  half  a dozen  steamers  which  touch  at  all  bay 
ports  and  many  of  the  American  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  ; a railway  syscem  of  consider- 
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able  mileage  penetrating  northward  to  the  summer  resorts  of  the  lakes  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  In  fact  the  Rathbuns  have  been  the  agency  by  which  this  town  has  sprung 
from  an  insignificant  bay-side  wharf,  near  the  Mohawk  Indian  settlement,  to  a thriving 
prospering  town  of  great  industrial  promise.  About  1848  Hugo  B.  Rathbun  settled  here 
and  erected  large  saw  mills,  etc.,  which  have  expanded  into  the  colossal  manufacturing 
system  now  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  E.  A.  Rathbun.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  successively  from  Culverton’s  to  Mill  Point,  and  in  1881  to  Deseronto. 

The  town  is  built  on  a hill  which  rises  gradually  from  the  water’s  edge  northwards. 


KI.NC;  SIKtET,  coboukg. 


thus  giving  it  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  bay  as  it  rests  against  the  background  of 
dark  tinted  trees  which  stand  upon  the  hill.” 

The  scenery  along  the  Bay  of  Quinte  is  beautiful  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich 
in  historic  lore.  Here  was  the  early  home  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  remnants  of  the  in- 
trepid Iroquois,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1784,  The  advancement  of  white  civilization 
has  obliterated  his  old  hunting  grounds,  and  these  Christian  Indians  make  a livelihood 
by  the  ordinary  industries  of  peace.  Here  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  also  found  a 
home,  and  here  stands  yet  the  first  Methodist  Church  built  in  Canada,  which  though 
no  longer  used,  is  a monument  of  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  former  days. 
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Gobour^. 

This  good  old  town  is  pleasantly  located  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  had  its  chief 
reputation  from  being  the  seat  of  Victoria  University.  The  people  of  Cobourg  prized  the 
University  very  highly,  and  showed  marked  kindness  and  hospitality  towards  the  stud- 
ents. They  were  naturally  very  loath  to  have  the  College  and  students  removed  to  To- 
ronto. The  following  facts  are  taken  from  a recent  calendar  of  the  University  : 

Victoria  University  was  founded  by  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  held  in  Kingston,  in  August,  1830.  The  institution  was  opened  for 
students  on  the  18th  of  June,  1836,  with  the  Rev.  Matthew  Ritchie,  M.A.,  as  Principal. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  1836,  letters  patent  were  issued  by  His  Majesty  King  William 
IV.,  incorporating  the  institution  as  a seminary  of  learning  for  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, under  the  name  of  “Upper  Canada  Academy.” 

In  1841,  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  being 
now  first  constituted  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  authority  to  grant  such  a 
charter,  at  its  first  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  passed  an  Act  to  incorporate  the 
the  Upper  Canada  Academy  under  the  name  and  style  of  “Victoria  College,  with  power 
and  authority  to  confer  degress  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor,  of  the  various  arts  and 
faculties,”  which  Act  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  1841. 

i On  the  twenty-t'irst  of  October,  1841,  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Principal,  opened  the  first  college  session  under  the  enlarged  charter. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  Rev.  A.  McNab,  D.D.,  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  as 
Principal,  and  occupied  the  office  until  1849.  At  the  close  of  his  term  the  number  of 
students  in  the  college  was  140. 

In  1850,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Principal,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  organizing  and  enlarging  the  College  to  the  status  and  work  of  a Uni- 
versity. In  the  year  1854-55,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  and  established  in 
Toronto.  In  1860,  the  Faculty  ot  Law  was  added,  and  in  1871,  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

In  the  year  1883-84,  a commission,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  arranged  for  the  consolidation  of  Albert  College,  Belleville,  with  Vic- 
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toria  College,  Cobourg,  and  legal  effect  was  given  to  this  consolidation  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario,  47  Vic.,  chap.  93. 

The  corporate  name  was  by  this  Act  changed  to  “ Victoria  University.”  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  University  was  vested  in  a Board  of  Regents,  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Senate.  To  these  bodies  was  given  power  to  affiliate  outlying  colleges  and  full 
university  power  in  all  faculties  were  continued.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D.,  LL^D., 
as  President,  was  ex  officio  first  Chancellor,  and  William  Kerr,  Q,C.,  LL.D.,  was  elected 
Vice-Chancellor. 

In  1887,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D.,  died,  and  the  Rev.  N.  Burwash,  S.T.D.,  was 
appointed  President  and  Chancellor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  charter,  the  following  Colleges  are  affiliated  in 
Arts  with  Victoria  College;  Albert  College,  Belleville;  the  Wesleyan  Ladies’ College, 
Hamilton;  the  Ontario  Ladies’ College,  Whitby;  Alma  College.  St.  Thomas;  Colum- 
bian Methodist  College,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  1890,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  chap.  230,  and  the  Act  amending  the  same,  Victoria  University  was  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Federation  Act,  the  President  of  Victorio  University,  a re- 
presentative of  the  Senate  of  Victoria  University,  and  five  representatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates in  Arts,  become  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Six  hundred  and  three  graduates  of  Victoria  University  have  been  admitted  to  the 
standing  and  privileges  of  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University  of  Toronto  ; two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  to  those  of  M.A.  ; nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  to  those  of  M.D.  ; one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  those  of  LL.B  ; and  forty  to  those  of  LL.D. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1892,  the  faculty  of  Victoria  University  occupied  their  new 
buildings  in  the  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto,  and  the  federation  of  the  Universities  was  prac- 
tically consummated.  The  curriculum  in  Arts  for  all  students  of  Victoria  University  is 
that  prescribed  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Vic- 
toria University  provide  instruction  in  all  subjects  assigned  by  the  Federation  Act  to 
University  College.  In  other  subjects  the  students  of  Victoria  University  attend  the  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  practice  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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The  excellence  of  our  Canadian  Public  School  system,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  are  an  indication  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  a thorough 
education,  combined  with  moral  principles.  An  uneducated  ballot  is  the  winding  sheet 
of  liberty. 

“ The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 
♦ Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health, 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  gain. 

The  cunning  hand,  and  fertile  brain. 
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She  fears  no  blinded  bigot’s  rule. 

When  near  the  Church-spire,  stands  the  School ! 

She  heeds  no  puny  sceptic’s  hands. 

When  near  the  School,  the  Church-spire  stand.” 

Port  Hope  is  a town  of  considerable  business  activity,  beautifully  situated  on 
either  side  of  a valley,  through  which  runs  a small  stream.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  lake.  On  the  western  side  the  hills  rise  gradually  one  above  another 
until  from  the  summit,  called  Fort  Orton,  a commanding  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  obtained,  as  well  as  of  beautiful  Lake  Ontario  on  the  South. 
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1815-1840. 

(continued)  . 

Yet  the  executive  was  blamed  for  quelling  the  riot  by  force  of  arms  and  everything 
British  now  became  suspected  by  the  ignorant  habitants,  who,  though  a virtuous  and 
well-disposed  but  simple  people,  were  too  easily  led  on  step  by  step,  until,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  acts  of  open  rebellion  were  done  by  them.  An  organization  was 


ON  LAKE  DESCHENE,  LOOKING  FROM  AYLMER. 


formed  at  Montreal  under  the  name  of  the  “ Convention,”  which  repudiated  all  interfer- 
ence of  Great  Britain  in  the  local  affairs  of  Canada.  Another  called  the  “Sons  of  Lib- 
erty,” met  regularly  for  military  drill,  while,  in  the  County  of  Two  Mountains,  British 
law  was  wholly  a nullity. 

Meetings  were  held  in  many  places  in  order  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  habitants. 
The  tri-coloured  flag,  the  emblem  of  revolt,  was  displayed  at  all  of  the  villages  on  the 
Richelieu,  and  at  a grand  meeting  at  St.  Charles,  the  cap  of  liberty  was  raised,  and  an 
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oath  taken  to  be  true  to  the  principles  of  which  it  was  the  sign.  All  allegiance  was  at 
once  repudiated,  and  they  resolved  to  take  matters  in  their  own  hands. 

Both  loyalists  and  rebels  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  A 
number  of  minor  skirmishes  took  piece,  with  the  aggregate  result  in  favor  of  the  rebels. 
But  the  tables  were  turned  when  the  loyalist.  Colonel  Wetherall  and  his  troops  captured 
St.  Charles  and  took  the  pole  and  cap  of  liberty  along  with  25  prisoners  to  Montreal. 

A tragical  event  of  this  time  was  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir.  He  was  a young 
officer  who  had  been  sent  toSorel  with  despatches,  but  when  he  arrived  there  the  troops 
had  left.  He  hastened  to  join  them  ; but,  mistaking  the  road,  he  passed  them  and  ar- 
rived at  St.  Dennis  before  them.  He  was  taken  prisoner  here,  closely  pinnoned,  and 
sent  forward  to  St.  Charles.  On  the  road  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  his  brutal 
guardians.  Afterwards  his  body  was  found  in  the  Richelieu,  brought  to  Montreal  and 
interred  with  military  honors. 

At  St.  Eustache  the  rebels  were  severely  punished  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Corn- 
manner  of  the  Government  troops.  A number  of  them  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
steeple  of  a church  in  which  they  had  made  a stand.  Although  the  rebellion  practically 
ended  at  St.  Dennis  and  St.  Charles,  bodies  of  rebels  and  American  marauders  harassed 
the  frontier  settlements  for  some  time,  till  at  last  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
arrested  some  of  the  leaders  and  forced  them  to  surrender  their  arms  and  munitions  of 
war. 


The  men  whose  names  are  most  prominently  connected  with  this  uprising  were 
Louis  J.  Papineau,  and  Dr.  Nelson,  both  of  them  able  but  misguided  men. 

A prejudiced  estimate  of  these  two  men  and  their  associates  may  be  drawn  from 
tne  following  : — “The  Canadian  rebellion  was  the  handiwork  of  a few  political  knaves 
and  desperate  adventurers  acting  on  the  passions  and  ignorance  of  a portion  of  a virtu- 
ous and  peaceful  people.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary, 
such  an  attempt  at  redress  was  but  a murderous  folly.  Without  arms,  money,  or  com- 
bination— with  leaders  only  conspicious  by  cowardice  and  incapacity — with  only  suffi- 
cient spirit  to  prosecute  their  first  success  by  an  atrocious  assassination — unsupported, 
discountenced  by  the  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  even  of  their  own  race,  op- 
posed by  the  more  warlike  and  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Province,  they  threw 
themselves  madly  into  the  field  against  the  greatest  earthly  powers — their  only  allies — 
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the  robber  refuse  of  a neighbouring  population.”  But  clear-headed  judgment  places,  at 
least,  Papineau  among  the  list  of  political,  heroes,  who  have  gained,  by  a policy  of  mod- 
eration, the  liberties  now  enjoyed  by  French  Canadians.  There  were  grievances,  and 
while  we  disagree  with  the  means  used,  our  sympathy  was  ever  with  the  end  in 
view. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  disputes  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
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lative  authorities  were  characterised  by  much  acrimony,  but  eventually  the  public  reve- 
nues were  conceded  to  the  assemblies. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  political  difficulties  arose  from  the  land  monopoly,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Leiutenant-Governors  to  govern  as  much  as  possible  without  assem- 
blies. In  these  provinces  as  in  Canada,  we  find — to  cite  Lord  Durham — ‘‘representa- 
tive government  coupled  with  an  irresponsible  executive,  the  same  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  representative  bodies,  and  the  same  constant  inteiference  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
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tration  in  matters  which  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  Provincial  Governments.”  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  however  no  disturbance  occurred,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  were  among  the  first  to  aid  the  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  and  to  express  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  British  connection. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Upper  Ottawa. 

“ The  scenery  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  is  perhaps  the  least  known  in  Canada.  It  is 
still  in  many  places  as  wild,  as  unmarked  by  the  presence  of  man,  as  when  Champlain 
discovered  it.  Yet  it  is  full  of  promise  for  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  future;  un- 
limited wood-supply  and  water  power,  land,  that  bears  the  finest  of  cereals,  marble,  that 
already  decks  the  chambers  of  our  National  Parliament ; with  hills  and  cliffs  beneath 
whose  surface  lie  awaiting  development,  mines  of  the  most  useful  of  the  economic  me- 
tals. Such  are  but  a few  of  the  natural  advantages  of  this  part  of  our  country.” 

Some  years  have  passed  since  the  above  was  written  by  Dr.  Mulvaney,  years  that 
have  marked  a wonderful  progress  in  many  things  Canadian:  yet  they  have  made  but 
little  change  in  the  Upper  Ottawa,  whose  wilds  civilization  seems  loth  to  invade  and 
whose  mineral  wealth  has  only  begun  to  be  developed.  Indeed,  the  course  of  the  river 
was  in  many  places  far  better  known  to  a former  generation  than  to  ours,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  along  the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley  has  diverted  from  the 
river  the  major  part  of  the  traffic  which  formerly  followed  the  natural  channel,  and  has 
left  but  little  demand  for  the  steamers  which  floated  so  proudly  here  in  days  of  yore. 

The  old-fashioned  commerce  was  laborious  indeed,  and  its  progress  tedious  beyond 
modern  endurance,  for  the  numerous  falls  and  rapids  necessitated  frequent  transhipment, 
and  “crossing  the  portage”  always  developed  occasions  of  unlooked  for  delay.  Recent- 
ly, evon  the  lumber  industry  has  been  gradually  forsaking  its  oldtime  friend  and  ally  the 
river,  to  find  a faster  and  an  easier  route  to  market.  So  “ the  old  order  changeth,”  and 
this  noble  stream,  whose  waters  have  borne  down  untold  wealth  from  the  forest,  whose 
lovely  banks  have  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  merry  songs  of  the  river-men,  whose 
beauties  entranced  the  vision  and  beguiled  the  tedious  way  of  many  a weary  traveller — 
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this  stream,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  and  with  the  present  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  seems  destined  to  possess  ere  long  nothing  save  its  natural  scen- 
ery to  remind  us  of  the  splendid  services  it  has  rendered  in  the  long  ago  to  the  cause  of 
Canadian  progress.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  Upper  Ottawa  has  still  undeveloped  and 
unmeasured  wealth  to  contribute  to  the  future.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rocks 
and  rapids — the  sudden  changes  of  level,  which  once  were  regarded  as  the  one  unfor- 
tunate feature  of  a stream  otherwise  splendidly  fitted  for  navigation  and  commerce — that 
these  are  to  be  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Ottawa  to  civilization,  for  they  are  now 
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recognized  as  sources  of  exhaustless  water  power.  Already  the  mighty  Chaudiere  has 
yielded  its  strength  to  the  turbine-wheel,  with  what  results  let  the  thousands  of  Otta- 
wa’s busy  citizens  declare,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning.  Only  thirty  miles  above  the 
Capital  the  Chats  Falls  afford  possibilities  of  water  power  for  conversion  into  electricity 
declared  by  a recent  writer  to  be  “the  grandest — only  excepting  Niagara — on  the  conti- 
nent.” And  all,  as  yet,  absolutely  unused. 
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Ascending  the  Ottawa  River  from  the  Capital  City,  we  find  that  for  eight  miles 
above  the  Chaudiere  Falls  its  course  is  swift  and  broken,  forming  what  are  known  as 
Deschenes  Rapids.  About  four  miles  from  Ottawa,  situated  at  the  village  of  Deschene, 
are  the  saw  mills  of  Conroy  and  Co.,  and  also  the  power  houses  of  the  Hull  and  Aylmer 
Electric  Railway.  This  railway  purchased  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1896, 
and  “ converted  ” from  steam  to  electricity,  is  a very  popular  route  for  Ottawa  pleasure- 
seekers,  its  length  being  nine  miles,  and  the  terminus,  the  quaint  old  village  of  Alymer, 
having  being  a favorite  resort  both  in  summer  and  winter  for  the  people  of  Ottawa.  Be- 
sides a good  electric  railway  service,  Aylmer  has  the  advantage  of  connection  with  Ot- 
tawa by  means  of  one  of  the  best  macadamized  roads  in  central  Canada.  Kept  in  good 
repair,  broad  and  level,  with  few  hills,  and  affording  a pleasant  view  of  happy  homes 
and  well-cultivated  fields  on  either  side,  this  road  offers  no  ordinary  temptation  to  plea- 
sure driving.  To  the  left  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river,  while  away  to  the 
right  we  may  see  in  the  distance  the  Laurentian  slopes. 

Aylmer  itself  is  truly  “beautiful  for  situation.”  Built  upon  the  north  shore  of 
the  river,  which  here  broadens  out  into  a noble  expanse  called  Deschenes  Lake,  the  staid 
old  village  stretches  its  avenues  over  the  gently  rising  ground  with  a lavish  disregard  of 
distances.  No  crowding  or  jostling  here — there  is  plenty  of  land,  and  abundance  of  good 
pure  ozone,  and  the  whole  place  has  an  air  of  quiet  dignity  and  repose.  \ 

Aylmer  has  been  for  many  years  the  chef-lien  of  the  district,  and  though  it  has  suf-  ^ 

fered  in  recent  years  by  the  removal  to  Hull  of  the  County  Court  business,  yet  there  i 

have  appeared  of  late  tokens  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  augur  well  for  the  future  j 

of  the  “ village-by-the-lake.”  The  population  of  Aylmer  is  nearly  2,000,  and  there  are  ! 

many  comfortable  homes.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a very  fine  Post  Office,  an  | 

old-fashioned  Town  Hall,  an  academy,  four  churches  and  the  deserted  Court  House.  - 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  in  iron  and  phosphites.  f 

The  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  but  one  of  the  most  fatal  stretches  of  water 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Its  broad  expanse,  reminding  one  of  Bouchette’s  saying, 

“The  calms  of  the  Ottawa  are  peculiarly  glassy  and  beautiful,”  is  an  ideal  place  for  boat- 
ing, and  on  a summer  afternoon  a pleasure  skiff  or  sail  boat  with  congenial  company 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wished.  But  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  Lake  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  its  banks,  the  winds  sometimes  sweeps  down  as  suddenly  and  fiercely  as 

r r 

upon  the  Galilean  Lake,  and  many  a time  the  boats  pushed  merrily  off  amid  laughter  v 
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and  glee  have  been  silently  towed  back  in  the  darkness,  bringing  the  blight  of  a sudden 
sorrow  to  some  home  circle. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a.  regular  steamboat  service  from  Aylmer  to  Quyon  Fitz- 
roy  Harbor,  a distance  of  some  twenty-one  miles,  but  that  has  had  it's  day  and  is  now 
but  a memory. 

At  Quyon  we  come  in  sight  of  “The  Chats.”  Here  is  a region  which  may  well  de- 
light the  heart  of  the  scenery-loving  tourist.  Falls  and  rapids,  islands  and  rocks,  inlets 
and“schuys”  are  jumbled  together  in  delightful  variety,  and  over  all  the  sweet 
pure  air  as  from  some  Paradise  unsullied  by  mortal  presence.  Dame  Nature  has  surely 
disported  herself  here  and  provided  on  a grand  scale  for  the  enjoyment  of  lovers  of 
beauty.  Just  below  the  Falls,  the  Ottawa  receives  two  small  tributary  streams,  the  Quio 
River  from  the  northern  or  Quebec  shore,  and  from  Ontario  the  Carp,  whose  sluggish 
waters  meander  through  many  common-place  scenes,  to  join  with  the  beauteous  Ottawa 
here,  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  of  Nature’s  sublime  ritual,  attended 
by  laughing  wavelets,  dancing  sunbeams  and  musical  waterfalls. 

The  Chats  Falls  are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  over  them  is  poured  with  re- 
sistless rush  the  whole  body  of  the  Ottawa.  There  are  sixteen  distinct  falls,  in  a curved 
line  across  the  river,  regularly  divided  by  wooded  islands  on  one  of  which  there  was  in 
the  old  days  a portage  over  which  the  freight  was  carried  to  smoother  waters.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a spur  of  the  mountain-range  were  thrown  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  mighty  river  and  turn  it  back.  “Sometimes  the  Ottawa  takes  the  opposing  rampart 
by  storm,  surging  over  it  in  a sudden  charge,  foamless  and  sprayless,  an  unbroken 
dome  of  water;  then,  as  its  first  force  is  spent,  and  it  has  lost  its  spring,  it  begins  to 
plunge,  surging  and  seething  around  the  rocks  that  interpose  to  break  its  course,  and 
hurling  downwards  the  logs  it  has  carried  in  its  current,  like  missiles  against  a foe.  Or 
as  we  glide  beneath  the  overhanging  cliffs,  we  see  how  from  some  narrow  opening  at 
the  summit  a rocket-like,  lance-shaped  shaft  of  clear  white  water  leaps  alone  into  the 
abyss  below.  Between  the  cascades,  the  rocks  appear  like  separate  islands,  where  the 
thirsty  cedars  and  willows  cling  with  serpent-like  roots  to  the  water-hollowed  stone, 
maple  and  birch  brightening  the  sombre  pines,  and  veteran  firs,  giant  with  years,  keep- 
guard.  And  though  all  in  a thous-and  unseen  channels,  we  feel  that  the  river-flood  is 
spreading  the  secret  of  its  fertilizing  power.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  however  is  the  lar- 
gest “chutes” — or  waterfalls;  it  is  that  whose  white  spray,  rising  high  over  the  outline 
of  the  wood,  we  saw  from  Pontiac — a pillar  of  mist,  which  but  for  its  purer  whiteness^ 
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might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  columns  of  bush-fire  smoke  in  the  country  around. 
On  a closer  view  we  discern  on  either  side  the  sheloing  or  sharpened  masses  of  bare 
brown  rock,  to  whose  sides  and  summits  the  cedar  cling  as  for  dear  life,  clutching  with 
their  spreading  roots  all  available  vantage  ground.  Far  above  where  the  wind  wafts 
aside  the  curtain  of  dim-blue  vapor,  we  can  see  the  torrent  sweep,  at  first  without  im- 
pediment or  break.  But  in  the  centre,  black  against  the  snow-covered  cataract,  rises  a 
mass  of  rock— a minature  fortress— secure  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil.  Breaking  upon 
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this,  like  cavalry  against  an  army  it  cannot  shake  or  shatter,  the  pride  of  the  cascade  is 
humbled.  It  divides  into  two  torrents,  in  whose  career  all  shape  and  outline  is  but  in 
a fury  of  foam,  in  waves  that  hurry  they  know  not  whither,  turning  to  and  fro  the  logs 
that  fleck  their  course,  and  fully  realizing  the  grace  and  bounding  ease  of  the  tameless 
wild  beast  from  which  these  waterfalls  were  not  inaptly  named.  As  a means  of  direct 
communication  between  the  portions  of  the  riv'er  above  and  below  the  Chats,  a slide  has 
been  constructed  at  considerable  expense  by  the  Dominion  Government.” 


(To  be  Continued). 
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1815-1840. 

(continued). 

The  Constitutional  Act  contained  the  elements  of  free  government.  The  elective 
Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Ministry,  summon- 
ed by  the  Crown,  were  good  and  in  these  resembled  our  present  Constitution,  the  B.N. 
A.  Act.  But  to  make  a government  free  the  popular  Assembly  must  have  the  most  im- 
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portant  powers.  In  England,  the  army  and  navy,  the  control  of  war  and  peace  were 
considered  most  important,  but  crown  lands,  roads,  gaols,  et  cetera,  were  not  considered 
so  important  and  were  left  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  ministry.  In  Upper  Canada 
however  these  latter  were  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  country.  It  was  from  the 
Crown  lands  that  a great  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  obtained.  This  was 
called  the  casual  revenue — revenue  accruing  to  the  Government  without  the  vote  of 
Parliament — and  was  large  enough  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  Crown  lands  be- 
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ing  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council,  these  latter  became  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  popular  House.  Members  of  the  Council  and  their  friends 
secured  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  near  towns,  and  without  improving  them, 
kept  them  at  high  prices.  Naturally,  this  prevented  settlements  being  made.  “ In  Up- 
per Canada  an  official  class  held  within  its  control  practically  the  government  of  the 
Province.  This  class  became  known,  in  the  parlance  of  those  days,  as  the  ‘ family  com- 
pact,’ not  quite  an  accurate  designation,  since  its  members  had  hardly  any  family  con- 
nection, but  there  was  just  enough  ground  for  the  term  to  tickle  the  taste  of  the  people 
for  an  epigrammatic  phrase.  The  bench,  the  pulpit,  the  banks,  the  public  offices  were 
all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ‘compact.’  The  public  lands  were  lavishly 
parcelled  out  among  themselves  and  their  followers.”  Immense  patronage  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  “compact.”  It  is  related  that  X^.OOO  of  Indian  money  sent  by  the  British 
Government  to  be  invested  in  Canadian  lands  were  embezzled  by  the  members  of  the 
“compact,”  among  whom  were  the  registrars,  the  sheriffs,  the  coroners,  and  all  public 
officials  of  the  Province.  Besides  these  irregularities,  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  being 
badly  managed.  All  these  things  aroused  a feeling  of  discontent  and  disgust  with  the 
government,  which  needed  only  the  fiery  utterances  of  a demagogue  to  show  itself  in 
rebellion. 

With  this  period  of  Upper  Canadian  history  there  are  many  names  associated,  but 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  one  is  that  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  A sketch  of  his 
parliamentary  career  will  give  us  a pretty  fair  idea  of  the  questions  at  issue  at  this  time, 
and  of  how  the  strife  of  faction  eventually  led  to  rebellion. 

• 

He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  our  history.  Into  his  compara- 
tively brief  career  of  sixty-six  years  were  crowded  episodes  and  experiences  that  might 
have  filled  the  span  of  half-a-dozen‘lifetimes.  He  was  a merchant  and  a man  of  busi- 
ness in  various  capacities,  a private  secretary,  a superintendent  of  public  works,  a news- 
paper publisher  and  editor,  a legislator,  a'  parliamentarian  and  tribune  of  the  people,  the 
head  of  a political  party,  a civic  chief  magistrate,  the  people’s  delegate  to  the  colonial 
office,  the  leader  in  a spurt  of  civil  war,  an  author  of  books,  a pamphleteer  and  versatile 
writer  on  all  sorts  of  questions,  a keen  publicist  and  controversialist,  a life-long  advocate 
of  responsible  government  in  Canada.  Goldwin  Smith  has  described  him  as  “A  wiry 
and  peppery  little  Scotchman,  hearty  in  his  love  for  public  right,  still  more  in  his  hatred 
for  public  wrongdoers;  clever,  brave  and  energetic.”  He  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1795,  at  Springfield,  a suburb  of  Dundee,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  He  was  an 
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only  child  and  was  left  fatherless  when  less  than  a month  old.  His  mother,  from  whom 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  impress  of  his  character,  lived  to  the  age  of  90.  She  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  disastrous  rebellion  of  1837-8.  When  19,  Mackenzie  became  a 
merchant  at  Aylyth,  not  far  from  Dundee.  He  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  crossed 
over  into  England,  where  he  became  a business  clerk  in  two  or  three  concerns,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Earl  Lonsdale.  He  sailed  for  Canada  in  1820.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  he  was  employed  for  a time  as  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  Canal ; 
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was  subsequently  a partner  of  John  Leslie  in  the  book  and  drug  business  in  York,  now 
Toronto,  and  thereafter  was  engaged  in  a successful  general  business  in  the  village  of 
Dundas  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  and  Leslie.  In  1824  he  abandoned  business  for 
politics,  and  as  a journalist  launched  the  Colonial  Advocate  on  the  turbulent  political  sea, 
on  which  he  was  tossed  for  the  r-est  of  his  life.  Uu  to  this, time  he  had  held  no  office  in 
Canada  except  that  of  School  Trustee.  In  1822  he  was  married  to  Miss  Baxter  of 
Kingston,  who  made  him  a gentle  and  loving  wife,  as  true  as  steel  to  her  husband  in  his 
darkest  fortunes,  whether  amid  the  wintry  blasts  of  Navy  Island  or  the  gloom  of  the 
Rochester  prison. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Upper  Ottawa. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Above  the  falls  proper  are  about  three  miles  of  rapids,  a labyrinth  of  noisy  waters, 
passing  amid  varied  islands,  and  affording  kalidescopic  views  of  fascinating  beauty. 
The  rapids  issue  from  Chats  Lake,  a magnificent  stretch  of  water  some  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  of  varying  width,  in  some  places  expanding  far  enough  to  give  a hazy  hue  to  the 
further  shore.  The  northern  bank  is  deeply  indented  by  several  pretty  bays,  forming 
extensive  points,  while  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  prettily  studded  with  occasional  islands, 
richly  wooded,  and  so  situated  as  to  diversify  most  agreeably  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Into  this  lake  flow  three  tributaries  of  considerable  importance,  the  Bonnechere,  the 
Madawaska  and  the  Missisippi,  all  from  the  southern  shore.  The  last  named,  though 
only  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  remarkable  for  its’  natural  beauty,  and  for  the  abun- 
dance of  pike  and  bass  that  sport  in  its  waters,  making  it  and  the  lake  from  which  it 
issues  favorite  resorts  for  the  angler.  The  excellent  water  powfr  afforded  at  various 
points  is  also  a leading  factor  in  the  history  of  this  stream,  for  several  thriving  factory 
towns  have  arisen  upon  its  banks,  of  which  Carleton  Place,  Almonte  and  Pakenham  are 
the  chief.  The  Madawaska  enters  the  lake  about  seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missisippi,  in  the  region  of  the  marble  quarries,  whose  beautiful  columns  adorn  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ottawa.  Situated  upon  this  stream,  quite  near  its  mouth,  is  the 
flourishing  town  of  Arnprior.  Here  are  stations  on  both  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Ottawa,  Arnprior  & Parry  Sound  Railway.  Arnprior  has  a population  of 
3341,  contains  nine  churches,  two  banks,  several  factories  and  mills  with  other  business 
houses.  There  are  also  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Madawaska  River  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  drains  an  area  of  4800  square 
miles,  and  upon  its  banks  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  red  and  white  pine  on  the  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Joseph  Bouchette,  writing  in  1832  of  this  region,  refers  to  one  of  the  early 
settlers  (of  whom  there  were  very  few  at  that  time),  viz.,  the  Highland  Chief  McNab, 
whose  house  was  Kennell  Lodge,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Arnprior.  McNab  Town- 
ship bears  witness  to  his  important  services  in  opening  up  the  country  for  settlement. 

The  Bonnechere,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  Great  Opiongo  Lake,  Nipissing  District, 
has  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  lumber  industry. 
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Several  other  rivers  enter  the  Ottawa  above  this  point,  among  which  mention  may 
be  made  of  five.  The  Coulonge  River  empties  a few  miles  above  Calumet  Island,  Fort 
Coulonge,  an  old  Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  being  situated  at  its  mouth.  ' The  Black  River, 
after  winding  for  128  miles  through  a heavily  wooded  country,  finds  its  way  into  the 
Ottawa  at  the  eastern  end  of  Atlantic  Island.  About  fifty  miles  further  west  the  River 
du  Moime  brings  in  its  wealth  of  lumber  laden  waters.  These  three  are  from  the  north- 
ern shore.  From  the  south  there  enter  two  streams  of  some  importance,  the  Petewawa 
being  but  eleven  miles  above  Pembroke  and  the  Matawan  some  eighty-three  miles 
further. 


A PLEASANT  SUMMER  RESORT. 


Before  ascending  so  far,  however,  we  must  pause  to  glance  at  two  old  settlements. 
Bryson  is  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Pontiac,  and  is  a pretty  little  village  nestling  among 
the  forests  just  below  the  Island  of  Calumet,  which  divides  the  river  into  two  channels 
for  a few  miles.  The  village  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  Pontiac  & Pacific 
Junction  Railway,  and  has  a population  of  350. 

A much  more  pretentious  place  is  the  incorporated  town  of  Pembroke,  situated  on 
the  Allumette  Lake,  about  100  miles  from  Ottawa.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of 
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Eastern  Ontario  and  has  a large  proportion  of  refined  and  comfortable  homes.  A div- 
isional point  on  the  Canadian  Pacifie  Railway,  the  terminus  of  the  Kingston  and  Pem- 
broke Railway,  the  supply  depot  for  many  large  lumbering  concerns,  the  centre  of  a pros- 
perous farming  country  and  containing  excellent  water  power  in  the  Muskrat,  a small 
stream  that  enters  the  Ottawa  here  from  Muskrat  Lake.  Pembroke  has  the  progressive 
spirit  which  ensures  a prosperous  future.  One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  pos- 
sible to  the  lover  of  quiet  nature,  is  the  trip  by  steamer  from  Pembroke  up  the  Ottawa 
forty-five  miles  to  Rapids  des  Joachims — a quaint  little  settlement  marking  one  of  the 
old  portages — and  return.  We  thus  pass  the  famous  Oisean  Rock,  a cliff  that  rises 
several  hundred  feet  in  a perpendicular  line  from  the  water’s  edge  ; and  also  linger  in 
“the  Narrows,”  a repetition  of  theThousand  Islands  on  a small  scale,  in  no  way  inferior 
in  beauty  to  that  famous  resort. 

The  Matawa  River,  already  referred  to.  possesses  special  interest  as  being  part  of 
the  old  voyageur  route  from  Lachine  to  Lake  Huron,  and  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed ship  canal  connecting  Ottawa  .and  Lake  Huron.  Though  but  44  miles  long  this 
stream  is  of  considerable  volume,  being  very  deep,  and  far  larger  at  its  source  tharrat  its 
mouth.  j 

The  village  of  Mattawa  is  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mattawan  j 

and  Ottawa  Rivers  and  has  prospects  of  being  ere  long  a town  of  considerable  import-  j 

ance.  We  are  now  at  a distance  of  some  300  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  j 

t 

and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  the  lovely  stream  whose  course  we  have  thus  far  followed  ^ 

stretches  on  toward  the  north-west  another  hundred  miles  to  Lake  Temiscamingue,  and  J 

still  beyond  that  we  might  trace  its  diminished  waters,  flowing  now  from  the  north-east,  * 

no  less  than  three  hundred  miles  further,  through  wilds  scarcely  yet  penetrated  by  the  j 

inquiring  gaze  of  man.  ; 
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Toronto. 

THE  QUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  WEST. 


“ I hold  it  true,  to  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones ; 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

is  true  of  men,  in  this  regard,  is  also  true  of  cities,  and  notably  of  Toronto. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  fair  city  will  be  vividly  made  manifest  if  its  history  is 
studied  from  1834  when  it  became  incorporated,  and  received  its  present  name.  Especi- 
ally if  we  go  back  to  1794  when  Governor  Simcoe  chose  this  site,  and  established  here 
his  headquarters,  and  called  the  settlement  York,  and  contrast  what  there  was,  with  the 
large  and  prosperous  city  of  to-day,  we  are  impressed  with  the  phenomenal  but  sub- 
stantial growth. 

Toronto  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  its  climate  being 
tempered  by  the  southern  breezes  that  sweep,  across  the  magnificent  Lake,  The  city 
lies  on  a beautiful  slope  that  stretches  from  the  water’s  edge  up  to  the  hills  about  four 
miles  inland.  A beautiful  and  w;ell  protected  bay  lies  in  front  of  the  city,  formed  by  a 
peninsula  known  as  Gibraltar  Point.  This  bay  furnishes  a safe  and  well  sheltered  har- 
bor. The  city  stretches  along  the  water  front' about  eight  miles,  and  inland  about  three 
miles  and  has  a population  of  about  200,000.  In  future  numbers  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this  charming  city.  It  is  some- 
times interesting  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are  appreciated  by  others. 

Miss  May  Tuesday,  in  Zion’s  Herald,  recently  said  : “ Have  you  ever  seen  the  city 
of  Toronto  from  the  deck  of  a steamer  on  a fair  summer  day,  when  the  earth  was  smil- 
ing with  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  when  the  water  gleamed  with  its  glow,  when  tower  and 
roof  were  bathed  in  lustre,  and  the  great  light-hued  buildings,  massed  on  the  shore  of 
the  shining  lake,  took  a deeper  tint,  and  the  foliage  of  myriad  trees  a more  vivid  green  ? 
It  is  a scene  of  thrilling  beauty,  surpassed  only  by  the  magnificent  interior  of  the  Queen 
City,  with  its  broad  white-paved  "streets,  with  stately  lines  of  sylvan  sentinels  hovering 
protectingly  over  superb  villas,  veiled  in  vines,  gay  with  flower-trimmed  lawns,  gemmed 
with  the  dew  of  playing  fountains,  and  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  the  great  masses  of 
delicious  bloom  everywhere  prevalent.  Then  the  peerless  car  service  provides  glorious 
drives  to  grand  parks,  along  magnificent  stretches  of  country  dressed  in  vivid  green,  with 
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silvery  bits  of  lake  gleaming  among  the  trees  ; past  bright  squares,  fine  buildings, 
bewildering  gardens  and  sunny  uplands,  away  to  the  shore  where  the  calm  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario  hold  sway.  This  panorama  of  beauty,  and  indescribably  more,  is  dis- 
closed to  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  yearly  revel  in  its  beauty  and  enjoy  the  many  de- 
lightful trips  available  from  thence  to  the  far-famed  Niagara  Falls,  Long  Branch,  and 
other  centres  of  unrivalled  summer  beauty.” 

There  is  no  city  upon  this  continent  that  can  excel  Toronto  in  lovely  natural  scenery, 
as  a delightful  summer  resort,  a centre  of  exhiliarating  winter  sports,  and  as  a point  from 
which  by  short  excursions  the  grandest  scenery,  and  the  most  restful  and  charming  sum- 
mer resorts  can  be  reached. 


AT  ISI.ANM1  PARK,  TORONTO. 


‘‘Here  are  gaiety  and  fashion,  solitude  and  roughing  it,  modern  civilization  and 

• I 

primeval  forest,  cascade  and  river,  lakes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  immensity  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  miniature  lakes  and  lily  ponds  of  Muskoka,  surround- 
ed and  studded  with  stupendous  rocks,  health  giving  pines,  and  affording  excellent  faci- 
lities for  boating  and  bathing.”  To  the  north  and  west  lies  the  Georgian  Bay  with  its 
numerous  islands  and  romantic  scenery. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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1815-1840. 

(continued). 

Wm.  Lyon  Mackenzie’s  journal,  The  Colonial  Advocate,  showed  in  its  articles  and 
its  very  make-up  the  erratic  character  of  the  man.  He  was  a pungent  writer,  who  at- 
tacked adversaries  with  great  recklessness  of  epithet  and  accusation.  So  obnoxious  did 
he  become  to  the  governing  class  that  a number  of  young  men  broke  into  and  wrecked 
his  office,  but  the  damages  he  recovered  in  a court  of  law  enabled  him  to  give  his  paper 
a new  lease  of  life. 


UrPER  CANADA  COLLEGE,'  TORONTO. 

The  press  riot  caused  Mackenzie  to  be  looked  upon  as  a popular  hero.  A large 
number  of  enthusiastic  friends  and  supporters  urged  his  candidature  for  the  County  of 
York  at  the  election  of  1828.  He  was  returned  to  parliament.  His  early  parliamentary 
career  extending  up  to  the  general  election  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion  was  an 
eminently  useful  and  influential  one.  He  was  chairman  of  several  very  important 
committees,  and  as  such  was  instrumental  in  drawing  up  some  very  comprehensive  re- 
ports replete  with  most  valuable  suggestions.  He  carried  a series  of  31  resolutions  on 
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the  State  of  the  province  and  in  favor  of  many  reforms,  including  the  largest  measure  of 
responsible  and  local  self-government.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Banking: 
it  was  admitted  that  he  was  the  best  informed  member  of  the  House  upon  banking  and 
currency.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1830  and  in  anticipation  of  a general  election, 
Mackenzie  addressed  a series  of  lengthy  open  letters  on  the  political  situation  to  Sir  John 
Colborne,  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  These  were  intended  to  influence,  and  did  materi- 
ally influence  the  constituences.  In  these  communications  he  put  forward  responsible 
government,  and  the  purging  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  creatures  and  dependents 
of  the  executive,  as  matters  of  vital  importance.  These  letters  were  followed  by  “an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  from  the  judgments  of  British  and  Colonial  Gov- 
ernments.” In  the  contest  which  followed  he  was  re-elected.  He  was  opposed  openly 
or  secretly  by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  county,  but  publicly  announced  that  he 
would  “abstain  from  using  the  press  as  a means  of  injuring  in  public  estimation  the 
candidates  against  him,”  “I  am  anxious,”  he  said,  “to  gain  my  election  more  as  a 
triumph  of  principle  than  as  a personal  gratification.  My  return  must  be  the  deliberate 
result  of  public  opinion  alone.”  He  carried  his  election  without  any  of  the  baser  influ- 
ences so  frequently  employed  at  the  time,  and  solely  by  appeals  to  the  public  through 
his  paper  and  on  the  platform. 

The  official  party  had  a majority  in  the  new  House.  They  used  it  against  Macken- 
zie by  expelling  him  for  alleged  breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  He  was  ex- 
pelled no  fewer  than  five  times,  but  was  always  re-elected  with  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. The  whole  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  these  expulsions  were  subsequently  ex- 
punged from  the  journals  of  the  Assembly,  being  declared  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors  of  Upper  Canada.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  look  back  with 
amazement  on  the  narrow  judgment  and  paltry  passions  that  animated  these  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  a British  legislative  body. 

As  a testimony  to  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  Mackenzie  we  know  no  better  inci- 
dent than  that  one  related  of  him,  in  which,  when  he  was  offered  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Postmaster  Generalship  of  the  Upper  Canada,  with  all  its  accruing  emoluments, 
some  $7,500  annually,  he  declined  the  tempting  offer.  “So  far  as  I am  concerned,”  he 
said,  “ the  arrangement  would  be  a very  beneficial  one,  but  your  Lordship  must  see  that 
the  evils  I complain  of  would  be  perpetuated,  instead  of  being  remedied.  I must  there- 
fore decline  the  offer.  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Country  there  was  at  last  one  man  who  would  not  sacrifice  his  principle  for  his  pocket. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 

It  was  a disastrous  day  in  the  life  of  Mackenzie,  when  he  and  his  coadjutor  Dr, 
Rolph  decided  to  overthrow  constituted  authority  and  erect  a Republic  on  its  remains. 
The  story  of  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada  is  an  old  story;  we  can  but  touch  on  a few 
points.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  skirmish  at  Montgomery’s  Tavern  on  Yonge  Street? 
It  was  there  that  Colonel  MacNab  routed  the  rebels  and  took  several  prisioners,  of  whom 
Lount  and  Matthews  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt 
fled  to  the  United  States,  at  that  time  a secure  refuge  for  men  hunted  by  the  law  of 
Canada. 


In  1834  Mackenzie  was  elected  first  Mayor  of  Toronto,  the  first  elective  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  province.  He  quickly  and  efficiently  organized  the  whole  framework  of 
municipal  government,  made  an  able  municipal  officer,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  received  the  public  thanks  of  his  constituents.  During  the  terrible  cholera  plague 
of  that  year  he  braved  disease  and  death  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
height  of  the  panic,  when  nobody  could  be  induced  to  take  the  cholera  patients  to  the 
hospital,  he  placed  the  victims  in  the  cholera  cart  with  his  own  hands  and  conveyed  them 
there.  He  was  himself  stricken  with  the  desease  but  recovered  after  a critical  illness. 
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The  rebels  congregated  on  Navy  Island  and  by  aid  of  the  steamer  Caroline  plied 
freely  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  with  supplies.  Under  the  command  of 
MacNab  this  boat  was  seized,  set  on  fire,  and  sent  over  the  Falls. 

For  many  months  the  country  was  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  bands  of  marau- 
ders, but  by  judicious  executions,  a few  transportations,  and  several  imprisonments  tran- 
quility was  at  last  restored.  “ The  outbreak  was  an  unfortunate  episode  in  the  history 
of  Canada,  but  it  caused  the  ‘family  compact’  to  break  up,  and  brought  about  a better 
system  of  government.” 

. Mackenzie  and  other  rebel  leaders  were  pardoned  after  a time  and  returned  to  Ca- 
nada. Mackenzie  became  a member  of  the  Union  Parliament,  and  did  good  service  to 

I 

his  country  before  he  died.  Dr.  Bourinot  says  of  him,  “When  he  felt  he  was  being 
crushed  by  the  intriguing  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  for- 
got all  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence,  and  was  carried  away  by  a current  which  ended 
in  rebellion.”  But  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  differ  with  the  learned  doctor  in  this  mat- 
ter, The  ills  of  Canada  were  of  a kind  calling  for  strong  remedies,  and  those  who  were 
most  loud  in  denouncing  “ the  Rebellion  ” were  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the.  state  of  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Any  dispassionate,  observer  of  Mackenzie’s 
career  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  many  shortcomings  and  some 
grave  faults,  he  was  a man  of  great  ability,  true  patriotism  and  sterling  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. Time  makes  all  things  even.  The  Canadian  people  have  long  ago  done  justice 
to  his  memory,  and  have  recognized  the  fact  that,  among  the  names  of  those  patriots 
who  have  manfully  and  conscientiously  struggled  for  Canadian  freedom,  none  deserves 
a higher  place  than  that  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

In  1833  the  Royal  William,  wholly  propelled  by  steam  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic. 
This  was  the  pioneer  ship  in  ocean  steam  navigation.  A few  years  later  the  Cunard  line, 
now  the  most  famous  in  all  the  world,  was  founded  by  a Nova  Scotian.  In  Lower  Ca- 
nada higher  education  was  sadly  neglected.  It  was  confined  to  colleges  and  institutions 
few  in  number,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  communities.  In 
Upper  Canada,  high  schools  for  the  training  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  were 
founded  at  a very  early  day.  Upper  Canada  College  dates  from  these  early  days.  Bu^ 
in  1838  “there  were  only  24,000  children  at  school  out  of  atotal  population  of  400,000.” 
In  all  the  provinces  there  was  an  active  newspaper  press,  whose  columns  however  were 
too  frequently  disfigured  by  vehement  invective  and  gross  personalities.  It  was  only  in 
the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  legislature  that  we  can  look  for  evidences 
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of  intellectual  development.  Amid  the  stormy  scenes  of  these  times  there  was  one  rnan 
who  Could  so  subdue  his  passions  as  to  write  the  humorous  story  “Sam  Slick.”  He 
was  Judge  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  these  facts  show  us  that  Canada  was  materi- 
ally, socially  and  intellectually  progressing. 


Toronto. 

THE  QUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  WEST. 

(CONTINUED.) 

TORONTO  ISLAND.  ■ ' 'V  ; 

“The  Island,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  has  done  much  toward  making  Toronto ithe 
attractive  summer  resort  which  it  is,  and  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  healthful- 
mess  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  the  city  and 
assists  in  forming  the  beautiful  and  commodious  Toronto  Harbor.  The  formation  of  the 
Island  is  itself  somewhat  extraordinary,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a sandy  strip  of  land  about 
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six  miles  in  length,  narrow  in  places  and  widening  out  at  its  western  extremity  to  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  here  about  a mile.  Originally  it  formed  a peninsula,  what  is 
now  the  eastern  channel  being  continuous  with  the  main  land.  Its  widest  part  is  curi- 
ously intersected  with  miniature  ponds  and  lagoons  in  which  are  to  be  found  beautiful 
bullrushes,  white  and  yellow  water  lillies  and  aquatic  plants,  and  which  once  were  the 
continual  abiding  place  of  turtles,  frogs  and  innumerable  waterfowl.  These  lagoons  now 
are  the  delight  of  the  canoeist  and  boatman,  and  are  safe  and  pleasant  places  for  the  in- 
dulgence in  aquatic  sports  of  all  kinds.  The  appearance  of  the  Island  is  very  singular. 
It  lies  so  low  that  Ontario’s  broad  expanse  can  be  seen  over  it.” 

Hanlan’s  Point,  at  the  western  extremity,  has  been  called  the  Coney  Island  of  To- 
ronto. It  is  a great  centre  for  music  and  sports  of  various  kinds.  At  a large  expenditure 
the  island  and  hotel  have  been  greatly  improved,  athletic  grounds  established,  a 
bicycle  track  built,  thus  making  Hanlan’s  Point  a centre  to  which  thousands  are  daily 
attracted  during  the  summer  season. 

The  Centre  Island,  or  Island  Park,  is  more  of  a family  and  picnic  resort.  It  is 
covered  with  a well  kept  lawn,  and  shaded  by  numerous  trees,  forming  a handsome 
park  where  children  can  romp  and  play  with  safety.  On  the  lake  front  are  situated  many 
cottages  in  which  citizens  of  Toronto  spend  the  summer  months.  This  island  is  a favor- 
ite resort  for  Sabbath  Schools,  and  excursion  parties,  the  delightful  short  sail  from  To- 
ronto upon  the  Toronto  Ferry  Company’s  boats  being  much  enjoyed. 

‘‘To  the  west,  passing  through  the  flowery  suburb  of  Parkdale  which  is  now  a part 
of  the  city,  you  enter  the  beautiful  lake  shore  road.  Here  as  you  ride  or  drive  along  you 
get  delightful  glimpses  through  the  Kixuriant  foliage  of  the  lakeside  trees,  of  numerous 
white  sails  of  yachts  and  skiffs  tacking  and  scudding  like  flocks  of  wild  sea  birds  as  they 
careen  along  Ontario’s  blue.  Leaving  the  flowery  suburb  the  road  follows  close  to  the 
shore  line,  passing  the  entrance  to  High  Park,  Grenadier  Pond  and  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber  River  with  its  hotels  and  boathouses,  and  thence  a little  more  inland,  west- 
ward to  Mimico,  Long  Branch,  Lome  Park  and  Oakville.  It  is  a favorite  route  for  riding 
or  driving,  ana  recently  an  electric  car  service  has  been  established  which  proves  very 
attractive  to  the  thousands  who  cannot  afford  the  luxuries  of  carriages  or  saddle  horses.” 

High  Park  contains  375  acres,  and  is  largely  left  in  its  natural  condition,  through  it 
are  constructed  broad  and  smooth  drive  ways,  and  dead  trees  and  underbrush  are  care- 
fully removed,  making  this  a delightful  resort  within  convenient  distance  of  the  city. 
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Toronto  has  become  a favorite  place  for  excursions  to  visit,  and  in  which  conventions 
meet.  The  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  city  is  reached,  the  attractions  of  the 
city,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  continue  to  produce  this  result. 


BEAUTY  SPOTS  OF  TORONTO. 

The  Queen  C'ty  of  the  West  abounds  in  attractive  resorts  by  the  lakeside,  in  ravines 
and  in  the  woodlands.  If  any  inhabitant  of  Toronto  should  find  fault  with  his  surround- 
ings we  remind  him  of  Whittier’s  cheerful  estimate  of  life’s  blessings  : 

“ O favors  every  year  made  new  ! 

0 gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent  ! 

The  beauty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent.” 


Toronto  is  distinguished  for  beautiful  residences,  located  on  ample  grounds,  which 
are  profusely  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  finest  residences  are  found  in 
and  around  Queen’s  Park,  in  Rosedale,  and  on  St.  George,  Sherbourne  and  Jarvis  Streets. 
By  means  of  the  splendid  electric  street  car  service  the  beautiful  villas  in  the  outskirts 
are  reached. 

Along  the  ravines  which  separate  Rosedale  from  the  city,  and  which  intersect  this 
beautiful  suburb,  charming  driveways  have  been  constructed.  These  well  formed  roads 
convey  the  pleasure  seeker  in  a few  minutes  from  the  busy  hum  of  city  life  to  the  quiet 
and  charm  of  a backwoods  drive.  These  ravines  are  spanned  by  several  bridges,  over 
some  of  which  the  street  cars  from  the  city  run. 

The  well  kept  Horticultural  Gardens,  situated  well  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  families,  especially  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  these  Gardens  is 
situated  the  Pavilion,  an  audience  loom  that  is  much  in  demand  for  large  audiences. 

TORONTO  IN  WINTER. 

The  advent  of  the  cold  weather  produces  a marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
parks  and  the  grounds  of  private  residences,  as  well  as  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  people. 
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“ Under  the  snowdrift  the  blossoms  are  sleeping, 

Dreaming  their  dreams  of  sunshine  and  June,. 

Down  in  the  hush  of  their  quiet  they’re  keeping  ^ 

Thrills  from  the  throstle’s  wild  summer  evening  tune.”  ■ 

^ ' 

>- 

. <3 
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The  parks  are  abandoned,  boats  of  all  kinds  are  placed  in  winter  quarters,  and  many 
athletic  sports  are  suspended,  but  ice  sports  are  in  full  blast  in  the  spacious  rinks  or  on 
the  bay,  and  the  merry  sleigh  bells  are  heard  when  there  is  sufficient  snow  to  permit  in-  i 

dulgence  in  this  invigorating  enjoyment.  Toronto  is  not  second  to  any  other  city  in  \ 

beauty  of  scenery,  and  in  means  of  enjoyment,  and  hence  is  a favorite  centre  for  con- 
ventions and  excursion  parties.  ; 
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Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO. 

Two  centuries  ago  when  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  had  not  yet  been  vexed 
by  merchantmen;  and  a sufficient  beacon  was  found  in  the  natural  features  of  the  land, 
the  vagrant  Indian,  paddling  his  canoe  without  let  or  hindrance  along  the  low-lying 
shore,  would  as  twilight  came  on  seek  a spot 

“ Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening  sliadows  o’er  Ontario’s  bed.” 


SHERBOURNE  STREET  BRIDGE,  TORONTO. 


In  1660  the  Indians  of  this  s,hore  midway  between  Raby  Head  would  have  called 
the  village  that  lay  beyond  them  to  the  west  not  Toronto,  but  Teyoyagon.  This  we 
know  from  the  maps  of  Sulpician  missionaries — the  first  Europeans  who  explored  and 
mapped  the  north  shore.  It  is  said  that — the  term  “Toronto,”  in  early  times  meant  a 
place  of  meeting — a place  of  concourse,  or  rendezvous.  In  a “ Dictionary  of  the  Huron 
Language  ” published  in  Paris  in  1632,  the  word  “Toronton”  was  said  to  signify  in 
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French  “beaucoup,”  in  English,  “much  or  plenty.”  It  was  applied  to  men  as  well  as 
things.  An  additional  interpretation  was,  “ trees  rising  out  of  the  water.”  This  came 
in  when  the  term  was  transferred  to  the  Lake  Simcoe  region  to  designate  the  spot  to 
which  it  is  now  applied.  But  there  are  are  other  opinions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  term. 

“Toronto”  does  not  signify  “place  of  meeting”  not  yet,  exactly,  “trees  out  of  the 
water,”  though  that  is  nearer  the  mark.  The  question  is  one  not  of  history,  but  of  lin- 
guistics. History  applies  only  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  word  could  not,  accoraing  to 
any  reasonable  possibility,  have  been  derived  from  the  Huron  dialect.  The  Hurons,  so 
far  as  is  known,  never  possessed  the  country  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Their  home  was  far  to  the  north-west,  on  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  aboriginal 
people  who  held  the  country  immediately  north  of  Lake  Ontario  when  that  region  was 
first  explored  were  the  so-called  “Neutrals”  or  Sttiwandaronks,  who  spoke  a language 
differing  somewhat  from  both  the  Huron  and  the  Iroquois  dialects,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  linguistic  family.  In  1650  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
ates, who  from  that  time  held  their  country,  at  first  as  a hunting-ground,  and  afterwards 
as  a battle-ground  and  “debatable  land”  between  them  and  their  enemies,  the  Ojib- 
ways.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  word  “Toronto”  is  of  Iroquois  origin,  and  be- 
longs specially  to  the  Mohawk  dialect. 

It  is  a name  composed,  after  the  fashion  of  that  tongue,  from  two  radicals,  viz., 
Karonta  (or  Garonta),  tree,  and  the  affixed  particle  O,  which  denotes  “immersed  in  a 
liquid.”  The  name  is  explained  in  the  “ Lerique  Iroquoise”  of  the  distinguished  mis- 
sionary— philologist,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cuoa,  at  page  50,  in  terms  of  which  the  following  is 
an  exact  translation; — “Toronto,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  lit.,  a tree  in  the 
water,  see  Karonta  and  O.”  The  well-known  lexicon  of  Bruyas,  compiled  200  years 
gives  precisely  the  same  elements  and  meaning,  under  the  radicals  Garonta  and  O. 

Some  lofty  trees  on  the  island,  or  possibly  on  the  adjacent  low-lying  coast  seeming 
to  the  distant  voyager  in  a canoe  to  rise  directly  from  the  water,  were  doubtless  a noted 
landmark  of  former  days,  and  may  very  probably  have  indicated  a customary  rendez- 
vous for  hunting  and  trading  parties.  Thus  it  would  mark  “ a place  of  meeting,”  which 
was  probably  intended  by  the  native  informant  from  whom  that  supposed  interpretation 
was  received.  Such  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  information  given  by  the  In- 
dians in  reply  to  questions  concerning  their  local  names  is  very  common.  We  ail  know 
that  it  was  through  a somewhat  similar  mistake  that  the  ordinary  Iroquois  word  for  town 
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(Kanata)  still  in  daily  use  among  that  people,  has  become  the  World-renowned  name  of 
nearly  half  the  North  American  continent. 

There  has  been  much  learned  speculation  spent  upon  the  origin  and  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  formulate  a theory  and  to  twist  words  so  as  to  fit  in- 
to the  mould;  but  when  it  is  all  done,  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  amid  such  di- 
versity of  opinion,  the  real  truth  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 


lARVIS  STREET,  TORONTO. 


In  1793  the  appellation  “Toronto”  was  applied  familiarly  to  the  locality  on  which 
the  present  city  stands.  But  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  earlier,  this  name,  writ- 
ten precisely  as  we  now  write  it,  belonged  to  localities  away  to  the  north,  lying  between 
Matchedash  Bay  and  Lake  simcoe.  For  instance,  Denonville  in  1686  recommends  in  a 
despatch  to  Louis  XIV.  ihat  a fort'should  be  built  at  “the  Pass  by  Toronto”  in  order  to 
guard  one  of  the  entrances  to  Lake  Huron.  This  spot  has  been  identified  with  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Penetanguishene.  From  the  application  of  the  term  one  would  suppose  that 
there  was  an  important  and  extensive  district  away  to  the  north,  commonly  known  as 
the  Toronto  district.  By  and  by,  the  Hurons  are  all  but  exterminated  ; the  district  loses 
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its  importance;  the  name  drops  into  disuse,  only  to  be  revived  to  indicate  a region,  long 
frequented  by  trading  and  hunting  parties,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1749,  the  French  built  a trading-post  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Toronto. 
This  was  the  Fort  Rouille  of  which  conspicuous  traces  continued  to  be  visible  down  to 
1879.  Fort  Rouille  came  to  be  Fort  Toronto,  that  is  the  fort  at  Toronto.  Many  an  excit- 
ing skirmish  took  place  around  and  near  the  old  French  post,  which  was  not  infrequent- 
ly attacked  by  Indians  urged  on  by  the  jealousy  of  the  English.  The  English  had  ample 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  Fort  Rouille,  for  it  did  an  essential  injury  to  the  English  trade  at 
Oswego.  In  1759,  the  old  fort  was  burned  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  .Out  of  the  ashes  arose  Fort  Toronto  concerning  which,  in  1767,  Sir 
William  Johnson  said  that  “experienced  traders  would  have  willingly  given  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Toronto  for  one  season.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Common  School  system  of  Ontario  is  greatly  praised  for  its  methods  and  effi- 
ciency. The  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  also  well  furnished  with  the  means 
of  imparting  a higher  education  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge. 

Toronto  is  a great  educational  centre  in  which  are  located  well  equipped  Universi- 
ties, Collegiate  Institutes,  Public  Schools,  Ladies’  Colleges,  and  Private  Schools.  By  a 
liberal  education  we  understand  to  be  meant  an  equitable  development  of  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The  word  literally  means  “a  leading  out,”  and  is  a 
development  of  powers  that  were  in  embryo.  If  we  contrast  the  child  beginning  to 
walk  with  the  fully  developed  man,  we  see  what  education  does  for  the  physical 
nature. 

The  child  mastering  the  alphabet,  compared  with  the  thoroughly  equipped  scholar 
mastering  the  great  problems  presented  in  the  universe  of  God,  will  indicate  the  increas- 
ed strength  given  by  education.  Bacon  said  “ Knowledge  is  power.”  It  imparted 
power  to  the  individual,  and  enabled  him  to  seize  and  utilize  forces  around  him. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  intellectual  culture  Demosthenes  might  have  continued  to 
stammer  in  his  father’s  blacksmith  shop  until  the  day  of  his  death,  instead  of  melting 
down  the  masses  of  Greece  by  his  glowing  eloquence,  and  casting  them  into  the  mould 
of  his  own  mighty  mind. 

In  fact,  the  men  who  have  led  and  moulded  public  opinion,  have,  as  a rule,  been 
men  of  liberal  education. 


ROSEDALE  RAVINE  AND  RIVER  DON,  TORONTO. 

! 

The  men  and  women  who  are  educating  the  youth  of  to-day  are  thoroughly  trained 
for  their  work.  Porfessional  men  are  trained  in  their  respective  professions,  and  usually 
much  beyond  them.  The  literature  of  to-day  is  largely  produced  by  cultivated 
minds. 

Most  of  our  legislators  are  men  of  business,  have  either  in  the  schools,  or  in  busi- 
ness, had  their  intellectual  powers  drawn  out.  In  a moral  sense  it  is  also  true  that  de- 
velopment of  forces  increases  ability  for  good  or  for  evil.  A full  grown  oak  has 
greater  capacities  than  had  the  sapling.  Since,  then,  education  increases  power,  it 


is  very  important  that  there  should  be  provided  means  of  rightly  directing  the  acquired 
strerigth. 

Better  go  on  foot,  and  move  slowly,  than  be  dashed  along  behind  a runaway  horse, 
and  hurled  over  a precipice  to  death.  Better  paddle  our  own  canoe  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  than  be  driven  in  a large  vessel  by  a hurricane  upon  the  rocks  to 
destruction.  Better  be  a stripling  like  David,  loyal  to  the  right,  than  be  a giant  like  Go- 
liath defying  God,  and  withholding  the  rights  of  our  fellowman. 

Education  gives  power,  but  of  itself,  dorS  not  give  power  over  power,  or  teach  the 
right  use  of  power.  A liberal  education  may  leave  a man  like  an  ape  with  a razor,  liable 
to  do  harm  to  himself  and  to  others  because  he  does  not  know  how  rightly  to  use  the 
power  he  possesses.  A young  man  may  have  all  the  advantages  the  schools  afford,  but 
these  may  only  make  him  a more  accomplished  rake,  a more  polished  villain — and  there- 
fore, a more  dangerous  man  because  educated.  If  a man  is  a Samson  and  vicious,  he  is 
the  more  dangerous  because  of  his  strength.  A poor  man  educated  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
first  business  act  the  son  performed  was  to  forge  his  father’s  name.  The  father  refused 
to  educate  the  rest  of  his  sons,  being  determined  if  they  were  going  to  become  villains 
they  should  be  such  upon  as  small  a scale  as  possible. 

To-day  it  is  a live  question  whether  or  not  moral  principles  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools. 

In  1831  Stephen  Girard  of  Philadelphia  died  and  left  a large  endown  ent  for  an  in- 
stitution for  the  training  of  white  male  orphan  children.  In  his  will  it  was  provided  as 
follows  : — “ 1 enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  minister,  of  any  sect, 
whatever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  college  ; 
nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a visitor,  within  the 
premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.”  It  is  said,  on  one  occasion 
a clerically  dressed  gentleman  asked  admission  to  the  grounds,  which  are  surrounded  by 
a high  stone  wall.  The  porter  politely  informed  him  that  clergymen  were  not  permitted 
to  enter.  The  visitor  said  warmly,  “What  the  devil  do  I care  for  clergymen  ?”  “Walk 
right  in  sir,  walk  right  in,”  replied  the  porter.  Any  sinner  admitted,  but  a clergyman 
excluded.  Girard  has  been  denounced  as  bigoted  and  anti-Christian,  but  he  sought  to 
guard  this  institution  against  denominationalism  and  not  against  instruction  in  mora[ 
principles.  He  says  in  his  will  “my  desire  is  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  college  shall 
take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  so 
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that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevo- 
lence towards  their  fellowmen,  and  a love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry,  adopting  at 
the  same  time  such  religious  tenents  as  their  natural  reason  my  enable  them  to  prefer.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  is  not  a purely  secular  body  with  which 
neither  God  nor  religion  has  anything  to  do.  Civil  government  was  established  by  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a definite  purpose,  just  as  the  Church  has  assigned  to  it  a de- 
finite work.  The  Church  and  State  are  not  antagonistic  institutions  but  are  complimen- 
tary or  supplementary  to  each  other.  Paul  says  “the  power  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.”  ” Righteousness  exalteth  a nation.”  ‘‘The  nation  that  will  not  serve  God  shall 
perish.”  Our  Government  recognizes  Grod  in  her  laws  concerning  the  Sabbath,  marriage 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Our  governors,  legislators,  judges,  jurors,  and  wit- 
nesses are  required  to  pledge  fidelity  to  their  duties  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  rule  of  life.  The  principles  of  morality  are  taught  and  enforced  in  our  prisons, 
reformatories  and  benevolent  institutions. 

Since  the  state  enforces  moral  precepts,  in  all  the  Institutions  under  her  control,  and 
even  in  the  schools  of  the  land,  the  state  should  provide  instruction  in  the  precepts  it 
enforces. 

If  a teacher  is  authorized  to  enforce  moral  precepts,  he  should  certainly  be  permitted 
to  use  the  best  text  book  upon  this  subject  in  imparting  instruction. 

The  state  certainly  has  a right  to  protect  its  own  interests.  The  moral  character  of 
the  subjects  has  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  nation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a misuse  of  Caesar’s  money  to  expend  it  judiciously  and  within  proper  limits 
for  the  good  of  Cesar’s  subjects.  The  future  of  a nation  will  be  seriously  influenced  by 
the  moral  principles  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  government.  It  does  not  seem  con- 
sistent for  a Christian  nation,  for  six  days  of  the  week  to  place  a ban  upon  the  Bible  in 
so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned,  and  then  to  expect  the  churches  to  make  a special 
effort  to  teach  its  precepts  upon  the  remaining  day. 

Even  from  a literary  point  of  view  why  should  our  children  be  compelled  to  study 
Virgil,  Horace,  Xenophon  and  and 'Caesar,  and  ignore  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah, 
Paul,  and  Christ?  Why  be  made  familiar  with  Greecian  mythology,  and  neglect  the 
parables  of  Jesus  Christ  ? Why  study  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  give  no  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  Christianity  ? Would  our  readers  be  less  literary  and  instruc- 
tive if  they  contained  some  suitable  selections  from  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  quota- 
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tions  from  Darwin,  Dickens,  Emerson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Huxley?  Also  from  a moral 
standpoint,  we  cannot  see  what  right  the  state  has  to  put  into  her  legislation  certain 
moral  precepts,  and  then  say  to  the  Church,  an  organization  to  which  the  state  contri- 
butes no  funds,  and  over  whose  teachings  it  takes  no  oversight,  teach  my  subjects  the 
precepts  1 intend  to  enforce. 

The  attempt  to  teach  moral  precepts  as  a secondary  consideration,  in  public  schools, 
has  proved  a lamentable  failure  in  Australia  and  France,  and  is  my  no  means  a success 
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in  our  own  land.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rising  generation  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  near  future,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rightly  trained  and  directed. 

We  may  aptly  apply  to  the  children  of  to-day  what  Longfellow  says  about  the 
laboring  classes. 

“ There  is  a mighty  Samson  in  this  land, 

. Long  without  strength  and  bound  with  bands  of  steel, 

Who  may  in  some  grim  season  raise  his  hand 
And  shake  the  pillars  ol  our  common  weal, 

Until  the  temple  of  our  liberties 
A shapeless  mass,  of  wreck  and  ruin  lies.” 
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Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO. 

(CONTINUED.) 

From  1763  onward  “Toronto”  was  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the  old 
French  fort  had  stood.  There  are  numerous  references  to  it  in  historical  documents  ; 
the  name  was  familiar  to  all  who  journeyed  in  this  direction.  Captain  Bonchette  who 
made  his  first  survey  of  York  harbor  in  1793. says,  “the  survey  of  Toronto  (York)  har- 


THE  ANDREW  MERCER  FEMALE  REFORMATORY,  TORONTO. 

bor  was  entrusted  by  his  Excellency  to  my  performance.  I still  distinctly  remember  the 
untamed  aspect  which  the  country  exhibited  when  first  I entered  the  beautiful  basin- 
Dense  and  trackless  forests  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  reflected  their  inverted 
images  in  its  glassy  surface.  The  wandering  savage  had  constructed  his  ephemeral 
habitation  beneath  their  luxuriant  foliage,  the  group  then  consisting  of  two  families  of 
Mississagas,  and  the  bay  and  neighboring  marshes  were  the  hithertoo  uninvaded  haunts 
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of  immense  coveys  of  wild  fowl.  Indeed,  they  were  so  abundant  as  in  some  measure 
to  annoy  us  during  the  night.”  What  a different  scene  is  now  presented  to  the  gaze  of 
the  visitor  to  the  Queen  City  I 

After  Governor  Simcoe’s  personal  inspection  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  capital,  the 
name  of  York  instead  of  Toronto  begins  to  appear.  It  was  thought  that  this  name  would 
greatly  please  George  III.  seeing  that  it  was  given  in  honor  of  his  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  just  achieving  some  success  as  a military  commander.  But  in  1793, 
Toronto  was  known  as  Yojk,  only  in  idea  or  on  paper.  Simcoe  undoubtedly  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  change  the  name  of  the  place  which  was  to  be  the  capital  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. The  immediate  hangers-on  of  the  government  shared  the  Governor’s  plans;  but 
the  change  of  name  from  Toronto  to  York  was  so  quietly  made,  that  the  greater  number 
of  persons  were  hardly  aware  of  any  intended,  let  alone,  consummated  change.  In 
August  1790,  we  find  Simcoe  and  his  family  inhabiting  a canvas  house  at  York,  the  capi- 
tal has  been  changed  but  only  the  site  of  the  town  of  York  is  yet  to  be  seen.  However, 
it  was  but  a question  of  time  before  the  projected  town  of  York  was  to  be  laid  out  in 
town  lots,  and  the  surrounding  district  opened  up  by  roads  cut  through  the  primeval 
forests. 

The  founding  of  York  was  the  founding  of  a new  centre  of  culture  and  influence  in 
the  midst  of  the  domain  of  savagery.  For  long  years,  the  importance  and  significance 
of  this  act  was  not  aaequately  grasped.  But  it  was  significant  of  the  onward  march  of 
civilization  into  regions  hitherto  wholly  undeveloped  and  savage.  It  was  important  in 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  industrial  centre  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

When  we  observe  what  was  the  precise  site  of  the  original  town-plot  of  York  we 
are  amazed.  It  was  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Bay:  low  in  situation,  flanked  and  back- 
ed by  an  extensive  marsh.  The  river  Don  emptied  itself  into  the  harbor  a little  above 
the  town.  The  Government  House  was  to  be  situated  between  the  city  and  the  river 
Don. 

By  March  6th,  1794,  building  operations  were  begun.  One  of  the  first  houses 
raised  was  a building  still  in  existence,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  King  and  Berkeley 
Streets. 


The  town-plot  at  this  time  was  a concise  little  parallelogram  bounded  on  the  west 
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by  George  Street,  on  the  east  by  Ontario  Street,  on  the  north  by  Duchess  Street,  and  on 
the  south  by  Palace  Street.  The  main  thoroughfare  was  King  Street.  The  other  streets 
were  named  in  a way  that  clearly  showed  the  loyal,  monarchical  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  town  grew  but  slowly.  In  1795  there  were  only  twelve  houses — all  on  the 
bay  near  the  Don.  A block-house  had  been  erected  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  The  barracks,  occupied  by  the  Governor’s  regiment,  stood  near  the  lake,  two 
miles  from  the  town.  In  1796  the  Government  buildings  and  the  other  works  of  a pub- 
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lie  nature  were  in  progress.  There  is  in  existence  a warrant  dated  in  June,  which  con- 
tains this  legend,  “to  supply  such  quantities  of  rum  as  may  be  given  to  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  wharf  and  canal  at  York.’’  A landing  pier  was  being  made  at  the  garri- 
son, and  a navigable  opening  being  made  into  the  garrison  creek. 

A matter  of  great  moment  to  the  trade  and  general  interests  of  York  was  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  great  northern  road,  known  as  Yonge  St.  On  the  4th  of  January  1796,  “ a 
cart-rood  from  the  harbor  of  York  to  Lake  Simcoe,’’  was  begun,  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
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ary,  the  work  was  finished.  (The  name  “ Yonge  Street  ” was  so  named  in  honor  of 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Secretary  of  War,  1782-1794.) 

From  the  first  the  society  of  Muddy  Little  York  assumed  a social  and  intellectual 
character  which  was  probably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  city  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  was  founded  by  those  stern  old  Tory  families  who  are  commonly  called  U.  E. 
Loyalists.  They  formed  the  best  material  ever  introduced  to  found  a Virgin  colony. 
They  were  picked  men  and  women  of  the  best,  most  cultured  class  of  American  society. 
No  part  of  Canada  was  more  benefited  by  the  settlement  of  these  brave  and  hardy  pio- 
neers than  Toronto.  To  illustrate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  such  families  as 
those  of  Givens,  Tipinesh,  Beverley  Bobinson,  and  Jarvis,  names  which  formed  the  ori- 
nal  aristocracy  of  Toronto,  and  are  associated  with  her  nude  beginnings. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


(CONTINUED). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AND  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Situated  to  the  west  of  Queen’s  Park  and  the  Provincial  Parliament  Buildings  are 
the  grounds  of  the  Provincial  University.  The  edifice  represented  in  the  cut  (Part  30) 
is  the  main  building  of  a group  of  five,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  University  College.  THe  remaining  buildings  are  the  Library,  the 
Biological  building,  the  Chemical  building,  and  the  Gymnasium.  Taken  together  they 
form  a group  which  in  architectural  effect  and  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  erected  are  scarcely  excelled  on  this  continent.  The  main  building  is  a noble  pile 
of  grey  stone  in  the  Norman  style.  It  was  completed  in  1858  at  a cost  of  5355,907. 
With  the  exception  of  chemistry,  biology  and  medicine,  it  affords  accommodation  for 
the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

The  history  of  the  University  extends  roughly  speaking  over  a period  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  1798  crown  lands  were  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  and  from  a 
portion  of  these  lands  was  formed  the  endowment  which  at  the  present  time  yields  an 
annual  income  of  about  565,000.  This  income  with  fees  amounting  to  about  545,000 
annually  contributes  the  whole  regular  revenue.  The  faculty  of  medicine  is  self-sus- 
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taining,  collecting  and  disbursing  its  own  fees.  Although  endowed  at  so  early  a date 
the  University  owing  to  various  causes  did  not  obtain  a charter  till  1827,  and  began  the 
work  of  teaching  only  in  1843.  Since  that  time  the  charter  has  been  modified  by  vari- 
ous legislative  enactments,  notably  that  of  1849  by  which  it  was  wholly  secularized, 
that  of  1853  by  which  it  was  divided  in  a teaching  body  and  an  examining  body,  and 
that  of  1887  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the  federation  of  other  institutions. 

The  organization  of  the  University  is  divided  into  five  parts  : (1).  The  Government 
of  Ontario,  which  exercises  a final  authority  over  the  whole;  (2)  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


an  advisory  body  on  financial  matters;  (3)  the  Senate,  an  examining  and  degree-confer- 
ring body  ; (4)  the  Council  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  ; (5)  the  Council 
and  Faculty  of  University  College.'  The  teaching  staff  in  Arts  consists  of  about  45  mem- 
bers and  in  Medicine  of  upwards  of  40  members,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  both 
faculties. 

The  enormous  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  work  and  importance  of  the 
University  is  perhaps  best  seen  from  the  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  students. 
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In  1854  the  number  in  attendance  was  only  84  ; by  1881  it  had  risen  to  347;  in  1891  it 
was  857,  and  in  1896  reached  a total  of  1350.  The  reputation  of  the  University  as  a seat 
of  learning  stands  very  high,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well. 
It  enjoys  more  over  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  university  on  this  continent 
which  has  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  affiliation  in  Arts  with  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Knox  College,  as  it  now  exists,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  Canadian  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  both  of  which  were  established  in  the  year  1844.  One  of  these  was 
a Divinity  Hall,  which  was  commenced,  in  London,  by  the  Missionary  Presbytery  of  the 
United  Secession  Church.  The  other  was  a Theological  Seminary,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  Knox  College,  and  which  was  commenced,  in  Toronto,  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  which,  because  of  its  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  usually  called  tha  Free  Church  Synod.  The  two  Synods  and  the  two 
Colleges  were  united  in  1861.  The  united  Churches  assumed  the  name  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  United  Colleges  adopted  the  name  of  Knox  College. 

Besides  the  Theological  Classes  in  Knox  College  there  are  some  preparatory  classes 
in  literature.  But,  the  literary  training  of  its  students  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Toronto  University,  with  which  it  has  been  affiliated. 

Toronto  is  the  seat  of  Knox  College,  and  here  has  been  erected,  at  the  cost  of  about 
)i^l20.000,  a capacious,  beautiful  and  finely  situated  College  building,  with  a Convoca- 
tion Hall,  class  rooms.  Library,  Senate  and  Board  Room,  a Museum,  and  boarding  apart- 
ments consisting  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy-five  students,  and  rooms 
for  the  Steward  and  his  assistants.  The  College  is  indebted  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  its  friends  for  the  funds  employed  in  the  erection  of  its  building,  and  on  all  that 
are  required  for  its  support.  No  fees  are  charged  for  attendance  on  its  classes. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  completed  their  theological  course  in  the  College, 
including  those  of  the  two  Seminaries  united  in  1861,  is  about  600.  Besides  these,  a 
large  number — about  75 — attended  the  theological  classes  for  only  one  or  two  Sessions. 
Nearly  all  the  graduates  have  been  licensed  as  preachers  and  ordained  as  ministers. 
Most  of  them  are  or  have  been  laboring  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  British  North  America.  Some  have  been  settled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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and  ; some  in  the  United  States,  and  some  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  present  staff  of  instructors  and  of  the  subjects  taught : 
Rev.  William  Caven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis;  Rev.  Wm. 
MacLaren,  D.D.,  Systematic  Theology;  Rev.  George  L.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis;  Rev.  James  Ballantyne,  B.A.,  Apolagetics  and 
Church  History;  Rev.  J.  J.  A.  Roadfoot,  D.D.,  Homletics,  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church 
Government;  Rev.  George  Logie,  B.A.,B.D.,  Greek,  Latin  and  English. 

MCMASTER  UNIVERSITY. 

McMaster  University  was  endowed  by  the  late  Senator  William  McMaster.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  are  four 
departments;  Woodstock  College,  located  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  a preparatory  school 
of  the  first  rank,  for  boys  only;  Moulton  College,  located  in  Toronto,  a school  of  high 
grade  for  young  ladies;  the  Arts  College  and  the  Theological  College,  located  in  Toron- 
to. Woodstock  College  dates  back  nearly  forty  years;  Toronto  Baptist  College  began 
work  in  1881 ; Moulton  College  was  opened  in  1888,  the  building  for  this  purpose  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  Governors  of  McMaster  University  by  the  widow  of  Senator  Mc- 
Master; in  1890  Arts  work  was  begun,  university  powers  have  been  conferred  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  1887.  In  1887  the  endowment  was  increased  by  a legacy  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Senator  McMaster.  During  his  lifetime  he  had 
given  McMaster  Hall  to  the  Baptists  and  had  contributed  liberally  to  Woodstock  College. 
The  annual  enrolment  of  students  in  the  various  departments  is  about  400.  Nearly  50 
of  these  are  students  in  theology  and  more  than  100  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B. 
A.  The  literary  standards  of  the  university  are  equal  to  the  highest  in  Canada,  it  being 
provided  by  the  charter  that  the  standard  for  the  matriculation  and  subsequent  examina- 
tions shall  be  as  “thorough  and  comprehensive”  as  that  maintained  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  same  department  of  study.  From  the  opening  of  the  University  for 
Arts  work  until  the  present  progress  has  been  marked.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  and 
the  teaching  profession  are  in  the  majority  among  the  students.  While  specialization  is 
permitted  after  the  first  year,  and  freely  permitted  after  the  second.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  give  each  student  a careful,  well  rounded  literary  training,  which  shall  qualify 
him  to  do  well  his  work  in  the  future  and  to  take  his  place  among  people  of  the  highest 
culture.  The  generous  endowment  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  a strong  and  progressive 
staff  of  teachers.  This  University  is  in  theory  and  fact  a Christian  University.  Its  motto 
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is  “in  Christ  all  things  consist.”  Its  character  requires  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a 
member  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  Christian  life  of  the  University  is  carefully 
maintained.  The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  Chancellor  from  1887 
to  1890;  from  1890  to  1892  the  affairs  of  the  institution  weie  administered  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculties.  Prof.  Calvin  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  for  Theology,  and  Prof.  Theodore 
Harding  Rand,  D.C.L.,  for  Arts.  Dr.  Rand  was  Chancellor  from  1892  to  1895,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Oates 
C.  S.  Wallace,  M.A. 


A SUMMFR  AITERNOON  IS  RESERVOIR  PARK. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

A brief  history  of  this  pioneer  university  was  given  in  No.  27  in  connection  with  the 
town  of  Cobourg,  where  it  was  formerly  located. 

ST.  .MICHAEL’S  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  has  from  an  early  date  manifested  much 
energy  in  promoting  higher  education.  In  Toronto  is  maintained  St.  Michael’s  College. 
This  institution  was  established  in  1852  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Basil  in  France.  In 
1881  the  college  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  by  statute  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate. 
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Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


PARKDALE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  TORONTO. 


In  1896  Governor  Simcoe  was  abruptly  transferred  from  Upper  Canada  to  a post  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  trying  to  ascertain  a reason  for  his  transfer  it  has  been  suggested 
that  his  antipathy  to  his  neighbours,  the  U.  States,  might  have  led  to  his  removal.  Sim- 
coe had  been  engaged  in  the  war  of  American  Independence,  and  the  soreness  occasion- 
ed by  the  conflict  had  not  quite  passed  away.  He  was  frank  and  outspoken  in  his 
opinion  reparding  the  enemy  of  but  a few  years  before.  He  is  credited  with  having 
said,  “An  army  of  10,000  men  and  a good  navy  could  knocked  the  United  States  into  a 
nonentity.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  his  transfer,  it  is  nevertheless  time  to 
call  him  away  just  when  all  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Province  and  the 
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capital  were  on  the  eve  of  fruition  was  hardly  merited  by  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  One  can  not  help  but  wish  that  he  had  remained  longer  with  us,  for  to  initiate 
plans  and  then  not  to  be  allowed  to  see  their  full  fruition  is,  to  say  the  least,  dishearten- 
ing the  originator,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  the  plans. 

Mr.  Peter  Russell  held  the  reins  of  power  in  Upper  Canada  when  Parliament  met  for 
the  first  time  at  York.  This  was  on  the  first  day  of  June  1797 — just  one  hundred  years, 
ago.  Now  York  is  spoken  of  as  the  Royal  Town ; as  “Our  Town  of  York.”  Russell 
was  a retired  officer  who  had  seen  service  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  a grave, 
thoughtful  looking,  portly  personage,  somewhat  of  the  mould  of  George  Washington. 

The  projects  of  Simcoe  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  advance  of  the  Province  received 
a check.  The  prospects  of  York  for  the  moment  became  gloomy.  It  was  feared  that 
the  capital  would  be  removed  thither.  Would  Newark  retain  it?  Would  it  be  transferred 
to  Kingston. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  were  erected  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  old  jail, 
near  the  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Front  streets.  These  were  unassuming  but  commo- 

I 

dious  wooden  structures,  consisting  of  two  large  halls,  with  convenient  offices,  for  the 
accommodation  cf  the  Legislature  and  Courts  of  Justice.  They  were  burned  by  the 
American  raiders  in  1813.  They  were  replaced  in  1818  by  a more  commodious  edifice 
of  brick,  but  by  accident  this  was  burned  in  1824. 

In  1795  the  Upper  Canada  Gazette  and  American  Oracle  was  established  at  Newark. 
In  1800  it  was  removed  to  York.  It  was  the  first  Upper  Canadian  newspaper.  The 
capital  thus  had  its  newspaper  before  it  could  boast  of  a chu.ch.  But  it  was  not  a fore- 
runner of  the  tavern,  for  the  latter  preceded  the  newspaper:  Local  items  were  consider- 
ed beneath  the  dignity  of  this  periodical,  so  very  little  was  done  by  it  to  make  known 
the  advantages  of  the  town.  It  was  a little  sheet,  about  fifteen  by  nine  inches.  Its  to- 
tal circulation  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  printed  on  a very  coarse  brown- 
ish-white paper. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Toronto  was  an  Indian  village  whose  warriors 
speared  the  salt-water  salmon  in  her  harbor  or  chased  the  deer  through  the  dense 
forests.  Where  the  homes  of  her  merchants  and  artisans  now  stand,  the  noble  elk 
roamed  through  woods  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and  swam  waters  where 
paddle  and  screw,  barque  and  schooner  now  plough  their  busy  way.  Where  the  hum 
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and  noise  of  the  foundry  or  mill  are  now  heard,  myriads  of  wild  pigeons  from  the  south 
annually  invaded  the  woods  and  bore  down  the  branches  with  their  weight,  while  flocks 
of  gorgeously-feathered  turkeys  and  full-breasted  quails,  stalked  through  the  wild  path- 
ways of  the  forest,  now  turned  into  busy  streets,  or  gardens,  filled  with  choice  speci- 
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mens  of  native  and  foreign  floral  beauty.  “ Who  would  not  conceive  it  a farry-tale, 
when  told  that  where,  less  that  ninety  years  ago,  beaver  gambolled  in  solitary  streams, 
never  visited  by  white  men,  and  where  fever  and  ague  reigned  supreme  has  risen  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  handsomest  cities  on  the  American  continent,  with  a population  of 
over  200,000  souls.”  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  history  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  west. 
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Governor  Hunter  arrived  at  York  in  1799  and  took  up  quarters  at  the  Garrison.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  town  was  indebted  for  the  first  “ weekly  public  open  market”  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  other  provisions  and  goods.  By  1803  four  acres 
and  a half  of  land  were  set  apart  for  market  purposes.  The  present  St.  Lawerence 
Market  occupies  a portion  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  allotment.  This  was  another 
step  towards  the  building  up  of  the  town.  Farmers  came  in  with  their  grain  and  other 
produce  which  they  bartered  with  the  storekeepers  for  groceries,  dry-goods  and  other 
necessaries. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  the  aggregate  value  of  property  in  the  Town  of  York 
was  ^14,871;  the  annual  tax  levied  on  the  inhabitants  by  the  magistrates  of  the  County 
in  Quarter  Sessions  was  /62.  The  town  plot  enclosed  420  acres.  ’The  population 
consisted  of  456  persons ; but  during  the  years  1804  and  1805  the  town  doubled  its  for- 
mer size  and  population. 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  town.  The  bridges  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  crossing  the  Don  River, 
and  giving  access  to  the  peninsula  which  formed  the  harbour,  were  destroyed.  An 
earthwork  was  thrown  up  on  the  narrow  ridge  which  then  divided  the  Don  from  the  Bay. 
Out  of  a population  of  nine  hundred,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  militia. 

On  the  lamentable  death  of  Brock,  Major-General  Sheaffe  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  Provincial  affairs.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  York  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Americans.  York  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  who  burned  all 
the  public  buildings,  carried  of  the  artillery  and  naval  stores,  and  everything  else  they 
could  possibly  remove,  and  evacuated  the  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  York  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  again  suffered  from  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  spoiler  at  the  end  of  July. 

In  January  1817,  a weekly  stage  route  was  established  taking  in  York,  Kingston  and 
Montreal.  It  left  Kingston  every  Monday  morning  and  York  every  Thursday  morning 
stopping  at  Spaulding’s  Inn,  Grafton,  as  a half-way  house.  The  fare  was  eighteen  dol- 
lars with  twenty  pounds  of  baggage  allowed.  In  1818,  the  fare  was  reduced  to  ten  dol- 
lars. 


During  the  year  1818  the  first  Methodist  church  was  built  in  York.  It  was  near  the 
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corner  of  King  and  Jordan  streets.  It  was  a plain  frame  building,  forty  feet  by  forty, 
having  one  entrance  by  a large  double  door,  fronting  on  King  street.  The  sides  were 
pierced  with  three  tiny  windows.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  with  a square,  box-like 
pulpit  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  end  of  the  building;  along  each  side,  leaving  a pas- 
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sage  down  the  centre  of  the  church,  was  a row  of  plain,  wooden  forms  with  backs. 
The  custom  of  dividing  the  men  from  the  women  was  followed.  The  women  sat  on 
the  right ; the  men  on  the  left,  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  dollars,  and  it  took  the  inhabitants  of  York  nearly  three  years  to  raise  funds  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  Presbyterians  began  to  hold  services  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year,  though 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  built  until  1821.  The  population  of  the  Capital 
now  amounted  to  1200,  and  contained  about  200  houses,  with  five  taverns  and  two 
churches.  Even  in  the  early  days  the  dramshop  appears  to  have  flourished  among  the 
Inhabitants  with  a vigour  not  surpassed  in  niodern  times. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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(CONTINUED). 

TRINITY  UNIVERSITY. 

Bishop  Strachan  led  an  agitation  in  the  English  Church  in  Canada  against  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  King’s  College,  now  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  outcome  of 
this  protest  was  the  establishment  of  Trinity  University.  Much  financial  aid  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  and  for  endowment  was  secured  from  England.  A royal 
charter  was  issued  in  1853,  which  included  the  right  to  bestow  degrees  in  the  several 
arts  and  faculties. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

In  modern  times  there  has  arisen  an  increasing  demand  for  scientific  and  practical 
education.  In  1887  this  demand  culminated  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  passing  an 
act  establishing  a school  of  practical  science. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  University  of  Toronto  by  which  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  should  receive  instruction  in  all  departments  of  science  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  school.  This  school  to-day  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  kind 
upon  this  continent. 
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Diplomas  are  granted  in  five  departments,  viz: — Civil  Engineering,  Mining  Engin- 
eering, mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  architecture  analytical  and  applied  chem- 
istry. The  regular  course  in  each  department  is  of  three  years  duration.  Those  who 
desire  to  pursue  their  investigations  further  are  provided  with  a first-graduate  course 
of  one  year,  most  of  which  is  spent  in  practical  work.  When  all  conditions  of  attend- 
ance, work,  and  examinations  have  been  met,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 
is  given  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  after  three  years  of  satisfactory  work,  the 
degree  of  civil,  mechanical,  mining  or  electrical  engineer  is  conferred. 

TORONTO  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  important  school  is  entirely  sustained  by  the  City  Council,  costing  last  year 
$W00,  being  about  $6  per  pupil.  All  the  classes  are  free — no  fees  being  charged  in  any 
department. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  are  plain,  practical  and  descriptive  geometry  ; 
machine,  geometrical  and  architectural  drawing;  perspective,  freehand  and  industrial 
designing;  building  construction;  mathematics,  including  Algebra,  Euclid, Trigonometry, 
arithemetic  and  mensuration;  physics,  electricity,  mechanics,  steam  and  steam  engines, 
hydraulics,  clay  modelling  and  domestic  science,  and  it  is  proposed  as  soon  as  space 
will  permit  to  start  classes  in  carving  in  wood  and  in  the  use  of  tools. 
So  popular  has  this  school  become  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  enlarging  the,  ac- 
commodation. The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  evening,  thus  enabling  many 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  so  to  do. 

UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

Largely  through  the  influence  and  efforts  of  Sir  John  Colborne,  Governor  General, 
Upper  Canada  College  was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Provincial  Government  in 

1829.  Classes,  in  charge  of  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers  were  opened  on  January  8th, 

1830,  in  the  building  on  Adelaide  street,  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  the  Home 
District  School.  In  1831  the  College  was  removed  to  the  site,  called  Russell  square, 
opposite  Government  House. 

In  1853  this  popular  institution  was  placed  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  A committee  of  five  members,  appointed  by 
the  Senate  constituted  the  board  of  management. 
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From  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  college  has  maintained  a high  reputation  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted — many  prominent  public  men  in  the  Dominion 
having  received  their  early  training  here.  The  Site  of  the  College  has  again  been 
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changed,  being  now  located  in  Deer  Park,  on  a beautiful  and  commanding  plot  of  30 
acres,  just  outside  the  northern  limits  of  Toronto.  New  and  modern  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  have  been  thoroughly  equipped. 

With  a liberal  endowment,  and  a competent  staff.  Upper  Canada  College  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational  institutions  of  our  city  and  country. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Associated  with  the  religious  history  of  Toronto  is  the  name  of  Bishop  Strachan, 
who  became  a rector  in  the  town.  He  was  descended  from  a poor  peasant  family  in 
Scotland.  He  picked  up  a little  classical  learning  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1796,  at  the  age  of 


AN  AT  HOME  AT  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE. 


eighteen,  became  a teacher.  In  1799  he  came  out  to  Canada  as  tutor  to  a family  at  Kings- 
ton, from  whom  he  received  fifty  pounds  currency  per  annum,  by  way  of  salary.  Re- 
maining in  this  position  for  but  a.,short  time  he  became  Master  of  the  District  School  at 
Cornwall,  then  a village  'of  about  400  persons.  While  here  he  married  a widow  with 
money.  Thus  his  condition  financially  was  materially  improved.  Although  brought  up 
as  a Presbyterian,  still  by  reason  of  pressing  circumstances,  he  joined  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  and  in  1804  he  was  made  priest  and  given  the  Mission  in  Cornwall.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  came  to  Toronto  as  rector;  and  his  course  was  now  steadily  onward 
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until  we  find  him  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada.  His  success 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a clever  man  of  the  world,  a shrewd  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  tact  to  turn  these  qualities  to  best  account.  Bishop 
Strachan  founded  the  University  of  Trinity  College  when  University  College  was  sec- 
ularized. It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a number  of  rectories  was  established 
out  of  the  clergy  reserves.  He  hoped  to  create  a state  church. 

In  1824,  the  Market  Place,  which,  from  1803  had  been  regularly  held  in  York,  was 
enclosed  in  a strong  picket  fence.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  prices  then  current  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  Beef  was  two  pence  and  four  pence  a pound,  mutton  five 
pence,  fowls,  per  pair,  one  shilling  and  three  pence;  turkeys,  each,  three  shillings  and 
nine  pence ; geese,  two  shillings ; eggs,  five  pence  a dozen ; cheese,  five  pence  a pound ; 
flour,  per  barrel,  12  shillings  and  6 pence;  wood,  per  cord,  10  shillings.  Groceries 
exhibit  agreaterrangi  of  prices.  Teas,  Hyson,  16  shillings  a pound;  Bohea,7;  Souchong, 
12.  Sugar,  best  loaf,  3 shillings  a pound;  raisins,  2 to  3 shillings  a pound;  salt,  per 
barrel, 25  shillings.  Dry  goods  were  equally  high;  the  current  prices  for  common  grey 
calico  were  about  one  dollar  a yard.  The  greater  part  of  trade  was  carried  on  by  barter; 
but  such  luxuries  as  teas,  sugars,  etc.,  were  always  considered  as  cash  articles,  and  for 
which  cash  must  always  be  paid. 

• s 

On  the  sixth  of'March,  1834,  the  town  of  York  had  its  limits  extended,  and  was 
erected  into  an  incorporated  city  under  the  name  of  Toronto.  W.  L.  MacKenzie  became 
the  city’s  first  Mayor.  This  event  was  looked  upon  as  possessing  some  political  signifi- 
cance, for  Toronto  was  the  seat  of  Government,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  family  com- 
pact, and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  it  was  prophetic  of  the  result  of  the  next  Parliamentary 
election  in  the  city.  • 

It  is  interesting  to  know  with  what  liabilities  and  drawbacks  the  c'vic  life  was  be- 
gun. There  was  not  a single  sidewalk  in  the  city.  The  city  finances  were  in  a wretched 
condition.  The  total  value  of  property  in  the  city  was  under  ;$?500,000,  and  there  was 
a debt  of  ^^45,000  contracted  on  account  of  the  Market  buildings.  In  anticipation  of  the 
taxes  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  ;?5000.  The  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  refused  to  advance 
the  money;  but  the  loan  was  got  from  the  Farmers’  Bank.  To  meet  the  demand  on  the 
city  treasury  it  was  necessary  to  levy  a rate  of  three  pence  on  the  pound  sterling.  This 
was  regarded  as  a monstrous  piece  of  fiscal  oppression,  almost  sufficient  to  justify  a 
small  rebellion. 
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With  the  incorporation  of  the  city  some  of  the  old  barbarous  customs  were  abol- 
ished. The  stocks,  which  had  stood  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  were  removed,  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  action  of  Mr.  MacKenzie,  who  aroused  considerable  ill-feeling, 
by  causing  a drunken  woman  to  be  placed  therein,  after  they  had  been  practically  un- 
used for  some  time.  A woman  of  notorious  character  was  brought  before  the  Mayor, 
charged  with  drunkenness,  and  he,  during  the  case,  made  some  remarks  more  forcible 
than  complimentary,  then  she,  stooping  down  in  the  dock,  took  off  one  of  her  wet  and 
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muddy  shoes,  and  flung  it  at  him  as  he  sat  on  the  bench;  for  this,  and  her  abusive  lang- 
uage to  him  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  in  the  stocks. 

King  street,  although  the  principal  street,  presented  a widely  different  appearance 
from  what  it  now  presents.  In  1834  it  contained  but  287  buildings,  public  and  private, 
many  of  them  old  and  dilapadated,  some  few  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitations.  The 
street  was  the  “main  street  through  the  centreof  thetown,one  mile  and  a half  in  length, 
commencing  at  the  east  end,  runs  west  to  Peter  street  and  then  terminates,’’ 
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Though  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  King  street  since  Toronto  became  an 
incorporated  city  have  been  very  many,  leaving  little  to  remind  me  of  its  former  con- 
dition, Yonge  street  has  undergone  still  greater  changes.  When  the  city  was  incorpor- 
ated, Yonge  street  could  boast  of  but  104  buildings.  Where  the  warehouses  running 
along  Front  street  from  Yonge  street  now  stand,  one  could  have  seen  sixty  years  ago 
only  the  orchard  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Chief  Justice  Scott,  with  his  residence  in  the 
midst,  and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  side,  the  house  and  grounds  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  James  Macauley.  At  the  corner  of  Newgate  (now  Adelaide)  street  stood  the  tannery 
of  Jesse  Ketchum.  On  the  north  side  of  Newgate  street,  fronting  on  Yonge,  was  his  resi- 
dence. Before  pavements  of  any  kind  were  introduced  Mr.  Ketchum  rendered  the  side- 
walks hereabout  clean  and  comfortable  by  a thick  coating  of  tan-bark. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


“ Tis  a little  thin" 

To  give  a cup  of  water  ; 3’et  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment  drain’d  hy  fever’d  lips. 

May  give  a shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  then  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours.” 

Men  are  not  all  born  into  equal  social  positions,  nor  in  the  possession  of  equal 
wealth  and  abilities. 

God  has  ordained  the  law  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  has  not  placed  all  members 
of  the  human  family  upon  the  same  level.  The  voice  of  nature  declares  against  univer- 
sal equality.  We  find  the  lowly  shrub,  and  the  stately  tree;  the  little  hill  and  the 
towering  mountain ; the  twinkling  star  and  the  brilliant  sun.  The  same  law  exists  in 
the  human  family.  When  the  Israelities  were  about  to  enter  the  promised  land,  Moses 
declared,  “The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.” 

This  statement  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  land  was  productive,  was 
to  be  parcelled  out  to  the  tribes  and  families,  upon  the  year  of  jubilee  any  alienated  pos- 
sessions were  to  be  returned  to  the  original  owners,  and  all  their  interests  were  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah  himself.  Yet  in  the  promised  land,  “The  rich  and  the 
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Lord  Brougham,  the  great  educational  reformer,  upon  one  occasion,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  day  might  soon  dawn  when  every  man  would  be  able  to  “ read  Bacon/’ 
Cobbett,  a practical  philanthrophist,  replied  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  for  the  present, 
to  see  the  day  come,  upon  which  every  man  could  “eat  Bacon.’’  Christian  charity  is 
not  satisfied  with  permitting  the  poor  to  lick  up  what  falls  to  the  floor  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  cup  of  blessing  possessed  by  the  rich,  but  requires,  “ if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him/’  Selfishness  has  been  a besetting  sin  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and 


poor  should  meet  together.”  To-day,  where  civilization  and  Christian  principles  most 
prevail  and  have  done  most  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  our  fallen  condition,  there  is  need  of 
the  alms-house,  the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  widow’s  home.  There  is  a poverty  which 
is  a crime,  and  there  are  the  poor  who  are  so  in  accordance  with  God’s,  purposes. 

The  Almighty  made  very  definite  and  strict  regulations  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
Christ,  the  great  teacher,  ministered  to  their  wants,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Christian  sentiments  of  to-day  that  so  much  is  done 
so  cheerfully  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
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is  still  found  in  trade,  irf  politics,  in  society,  and  even  in  the  Church.  It  is  the  central 
force  of  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  even  finds  its  way  into  many  a benevolent  act. 

A mother  once  said  to  her  little  boy,  “Bobby,  I notice  your  little  sister  took  the 
smaller  apple.  Did  you  give  her  her  choice  as  1 told  you  to  do?”  “Yes,”  replied 
Bobby,  “ I told  her  she  could  have  the  little  one  or  none,  and  she  chose  the  little  one.” 
It  is  sad  to  see  persons  endeavour  to  turn  all  the  opportunities  of  life  into  a feeding 
trough  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfish  desires.  Such  a course  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  teachings,  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and 
at  variance  also  with  the  strong  public  sentiment  of  Toronto  to-day. 

Our  fair  city  is  distinguished  for  her  charities.  Among  the  numerous  homes  and 
charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  House  of  Industry,  Boys’  Home,  Girls’ 

I 

Home,  Industrial  Refuge  and  Aged  Woman’s  Home,  Protestant  Orphans’  Home,  Infants’ 

Home  and  Infirmary,  Newsboys’  Lodging  and  Industrial  Home,  House  of  Providence, 

Old  Folks’  Home,  The  Creeche,  Industrial  School  Association,  Girls’  Industrial  Institute, 

Nursing  at  Home  Mission,  The  Haven  and  Prison  Gate  Mission  and  Magdalene  Asylum. 

In  these  Homes  thousands  are  comfortably  housed  every  year,  and  outside  help  is  given 

to  thousands  more,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  claimants.  We 

have’ space  for  noticing  only  a few  of  the  many  worthy  charities  sustained  in  our  city. 

> ^ 

. f‘ 

Be  still,  satl  heart,  and  cease  repining  ; 

Behind  the  cloiuls  is  the  sun  still  shining  ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all  ; 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall — 

Some  *la\'s  he  dark  and  dreary. 

— Longfellow. 


TORONTO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

The  facts  given  concerning  this  much  filled  institution  are  gleaned  from  a recent  illus- 
trated article  in  the  daily  Globe,  and  from  the  report. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  Toronto  about  400  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  fo*" 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a General  Hospital.  No  practical  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  out  this  purpose  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  the  Loyal  and  Pat- 
riotic Society,  organized  to  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  slain  in  that  war, 
gave  ;^4,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Hospital.  In  1817  an  order  in  council  was 
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passed  giving  the  lands  that  had  been  set  apart  for  hospital  purposes,  in  trust  to  certain 
persons  to  carry  out  the  original  design.  In  1819  a building  was  erected  on  a block 
bounded  by  King,  John,  Peter,  and  Adelaide  streets.  This  building  was  left  unused  un- 
til 1824,  when,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  by  fire,  it  was  oc- 

■ « 

cupied  by  the  Government. 


In  1829  it  reverted  to  its  original  purpose  and  was  opened  in  August  of  that  year  for 
the  reception  of  patients. 


At  length  the  land  in  this  locality  having  become  very  valuable,  it  was  decided  to 

I 

erect  a more  suitable  and  commodious  building  upon  the  present  site,  on  Gerrarcj  street 
East.  In  1854  the  central  portion  of  the  main  building  was  erected,  and  from  fime  to 
time  since  that  date,  through  judicious  management,  and  the  generous  gifts  of  friends  of 
the  institution,  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  until  to-day  there  iare  six 
separate  buildings  containing  400  beds.  Ample  room  and  modern  appliances  are  pro- 
vided for  the  treatment  of  all  patients  admitted.  The  institution  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  five  trustees — three  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  and 
one  selected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Hospital  funds. 


There  is  a Medical  Superintendent  and  a Lady  Superintendent,  an  efficient  staff  of 
prominent  physicians,  and  a consulting  staff  of  eight.  j 

Not  only  is  the  General  Hospital  a philanthrophic  institution,  but  it  has  been  the 
medium  of  furnishing  pratical  medical  instruction  to  the  students:atlendingThe  l)niver- 
sity  of  Toronto  Medical  College.  i 


The  lectures  given  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  bedside  examination  and 
treatment  of  various  patients  are  very  helpful  to  the  students. 

The  theatre  in  which  surgical  operations  are  performed  is  capable  of  seating  600 
students,  and  in  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements  is  not  excelled  on  this  continent. 


NURSES’  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


In  1881  a training  school  for  nurses  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  General 
Hospital.  In  this  school  thorough  instruction  in  Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene  is  given  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  professional  nurses.  In  addition  to  this 
instruction  courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  upon  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  a knowledge  of  which  will  make  the  nurses  more  efficient. 
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Where  the  expense  can  be  afforded,  there  is  thus  furnished  the  physician  in  his  ordinary 
practice,  intelligent  and  skillful  co-operation  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  General  Hospital  has  provided  a much  more  efficient  nursing  service ; and 
many  worthy  women  provide  for  themselves  a livelihood  while  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  other.  Nearly  300  have  already  taken  their  certificates  of  qualification  from 
the  Hospital  after  competing  a full  three  years  course. 


THE  ONTARIO  YOUNG  LADIES  COLLEGE. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN. 

Oftimes,  however,  though  poverty,  or  other  adverse  circumstances,  the  sick  child 
cannot  be  cared  for  in  the  home,  as  it  should  be.  A number  of  benevolent  gentlemen, 
of  whom  J Ross  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  chief,  with  commendable  liberality  under- 
took to  supply  this  great  want,  by  establishing  a Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Here  thousands  of  little  ones  have  been  cared  for,  and  have  been  cured,  and  this 
Christ-like  charity  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for  a most  generous 
support. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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turned  to  Yonge  street,  then  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Queen,  one  had,  so  far  as  busi- 
ness was  concerned,  seen  Toronto,  with  the  exception  of  a few  wholesale  warehouses 
to  the  south  of  King. 

Everything  was  flat,  dull,  uninteresting,  and  especially  unfinished.  Few  points  of 
attractiveness  could  be  discovered  in  or  about  the  place.  Suburbs  there  were  none,  ex- 
cept Yorkville,  then  an  embryo  village  with  a few  scattered  houses,  the  best  being  that 
of  Mr.  Bloor,  which,  1 believe,  stilf  stands. 


Toronto. 

I 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO— 1847  TO  1887. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Let  us  go  back  fifty  years  and  vfew  the  site  of  our  city.  From  near  Bay  street  to 
the  corner  of  York  was  an  immense  vacant  space  filled  with  rubbish,  and  at  the  back  a 
dirty  lane  with  a few  shanties.  If  we  walked  eastward  as  far  as  the  market,  and  re- 
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One  might  have  taken  a tour  of  exploration  in  the  outskirts  along  Carlton  street  from 
Yonge.  He  would  have  followed  a Clay  Road  without  houses  or  sidewalks.  In  taking 
a morning  or  afternoon  walk  there  was  the  absence  of  many  pleasing  objects  so  familiar 
to  one  who  had  dwelt  beside  the  bonnie  briar  bush.  The  “we  crimson  tippit”  flowers 
that  covered  the  pasture  fields  like  a carpet;  the  banks  of  primroses,  buttercups,  and 
violets,  abounding  by  every  woodside;  the  double  line  of  hawthorns  whose  blossoms 
perfumed  the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance,  and  the  honeysuckle  and  wall-flowers 
in  every  lane;  the  meadows  thick  with  Mayflowers;  all  were  absent  as  one  walked  out 
into  the  country  from  Toronto  fifty  years  ago.  For  the  hedgegrows  would  be  found  the 
unsightly  snake  fence,  and  for  the  evergreens  of  holly,  laurel  and  ivy;  the  everlasting, 
monotonous  pines,  good  for  use,  but  not  very  ornamental. 

Along  Church  Street  any  summer’s  afternoon,  especially  in  a swamp  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  present  beautiful  Normal  School  Grounds,  could  be  heard  the  music 
of  a frog’s  concert,  accompanied  at  a short  distance  with  the  tintinabulation  of  the  bells 
on  the  necks  of  the  cows,  which  roamed  through  the  browny  green  pastures  and  am- 
ongst the  thick  bush  which  prevailed  east  of  Church  and  north  of  Queen  streets.  These 
sounds  were  further  augmented  by  the  cacJ^flii^g  of  flocks  of  geese,  which  in  their  am- 
phibious character,  could  choose  either  native  element.  The  buzz  of  the  bumble  bee, 
and  the  whhr  of  the  numerous  insects  that  abounded  in  the  bush  displaced  the  song  of 
the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  goldfinch,  so  familiar  to  the  emigrant  who  had 
spent  his  early  days  in  merry  England. 

A birds-eye-view  of  Toronto  fifty  years’  ago  would  be  like  one  of  Oakville  to-day. 
Toronto,  so  far  as  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  was  concerned,  was  far  more  isola- 
ted than  is  Regina  to-day.  The  Island  was  void  of  buildings  except  the  lighthouse, 
Privat’s  Hotel,  which  stood  near  the  present  gap,  and  two  or  three  fishermen’s  huts  at 
the  West  Point.  There  was  no  Esplanade  on  this  side  of  the  Bay.  There  were  two  or 
three  wharfs  with  a ragged  edge  of  stagnant  water  between.  No  railway  tracks,  no 
freight  sheds  or  station  could  be  seen.  Block,  stone  and  wooden  pavements  were  un- 
known. There  was  but  a single  line  of  telegraph  to  Hamilton  and  Montreal.  To  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  city  was  we  would  have  to  put  out  all  the  gas  and  electric  lamps 
except  about  a hundred.  Then  would  disappear  all  the  water  hydrants  except  about 
twelve;  all  that  we  called  “modern  conveniences,”  which  are  now  considered  indis- 
pensible  in  every  house;  the  suburbs  of  Brockton,^' Parkdale,  Seaton  Village,  Riverside, 
Leslieville;  all  the  streets  north  of  Queen  and  west  of  John — leaving  some  scattered 
houses  outside  these  limits — except  Yonge  and  Church  streets. 
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The  entire  city  did  not  contain  more  than  3,500  houses.  From  these  you  may  de- 
duct 2,500  of  frame  and  rough-cast  houses,  leaving  1000  of  a better  class;  from  which 
again,  if  you  take  500  two-storey  red  brick,  .you  have  500  which  comprised  all  the  best 
buildings,  including  churches,  banks  and  private  residences,  the  best  Of  the  latter. being 
those  at  present  on  Bay  street,  and  a few  detached  mansions  scattered  over  the  city. 

There  were  no  shade  trees,  except  a few  on  College  Avenue,  to  adorn  and  beautify 
the  city.  Every  flower  bed  and  conservatory,  and  in  stores  all  plate-glass  windows 
must  be  eliminated  from  our  view. 


EXHIBITION  PAilK 


— ASSOCIATION  OFFICES  AND  AVENUE  TO  NORTH. 


Not  one  of  the  banks  or  large  insurance  buildings;  none  of  the  wholesale  houses  as 
they  now  appear;  none  of  the  benevolent  institutions  then  existed;  and  none  of  the 
public  schools  or  colleges  except  Upper  Canada  College,  which  was  located  on  Front 
street.  Front  street  occupied  the ' same  relative  position  to  the  Bay  as  the  Esplanade 
does  at  present.  There  were  no  buildings  on  the  south  side  except  the  Custom  House, 
and  only  a few  scattered  along  on  the  north  side,  leaving  a view  of  the  Bay  uninterrupted. 
Where  the  Queen’s  Hotel  now  stands Capt.  Thos.  Dick  had  four  dwellings;  these  after- 
wards were  used  as  Knox  College,  and  subsequently  were  turned  into  a hotel  by  Mr.  A. 
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Swords.  At  York  street  corner  a picturesque  cottage,  now  demolished,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Caph  Strachan,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  whose  palace  adjoined,  with  its 
entrance  on  Front  street.  This  building  is  now  much  decayed  but  is  used  as  a boarding 
house. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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(SICK  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL— CONTINUED)  . 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1875,  and,  after  occupying  small  premises  in  three 
or  four  buildings  in  Toronto,  it  finally  erected  the  present  building  on  College  street,  at  a 
cost  of  )i?150,000.  Here  there  is  accommodation  for  about  175  children.  The  Hospital 
takes  all  children  over  two  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  averages  100  patients 
per  day.  It  costs  $2,500  per  month  to  run  the  Huspital.  The  building  has  an  indebted- 
ness of  ;j580,000.  There  is  a Lady  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Lady  Superintendent 
and  twenty-five  nurses  in  the  establishment.  There  are  two  resident  surgeons,  and 
fourteen  Toronto  physicians  and  surgeons  give  their  services  free.  In  the  Outdoor 
Department  12,000  children  per  year  are  cared  for.  There  is  a staff  of  six  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  this  department,  who  attend  every  day  at  the  Hospital  at  one  o’clock. 
Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  received  are  sent  out  cured;  and  in  the  orthopedic 
work — such  as  club-feet  and  other  deformities — the  cures  effected  have  been  marvel- 
lous. The  Hospital  equipment  is  considered  the  best  on  the  continent,  it  is  the 
mother  Hospital  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  only  hospital  in  America  erected  especially 
as  a hospital  for  children.  The  memorial  window  is  a fine  piece  of  stained  glass,  by 
the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Holiday,  a reproduction  of  Gabriel  Max’s  great  picture, 
“Christ  Healing  the  Sick  Child.”  The  window  occupies  the  space  of  7 feet  10  inches. 

In  1882  the  Lakeside  Home  for  Little  Children  was  founded.  This  Home  is  on 
Toronto  Island,  and  has  accommodation  for  150  patients.  The  children  are  removed 
here  on  the  first  of  June  and  remain  until  the  end  of  September.  This  building  was 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  Robertson,  at  a cost  of  ;j?30,000,  being  part  of  a gift  of 
^^60,000  from  Mr.  Robertson  to  the  Hospital. 
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TORONTO  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  Medical  Superintendent,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following 
interesting  facts  : 


There  was  no  proper  building  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  before  1841.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  committed  to  the  various 
gaols,  and  there  being  no  separate  place  for  them  they  were  huddled  together  with 
criminals.  Many  of  the  old  residents  of  Toronto  can  remember  when  the  present  York 


KXlUhlTlON  GKOUND.S — YORK  MONKIlK  CO'rTAG'K, 


Chambers  on  Toronto  street  were  the  city  prison,  and  can  also  recollect  when  many 
noisy  insane  called  out  to  those  passing  by  on  the  street  and  sometimes  in  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon. 

They  were  afterwards  housed  temporarily  in  the  old  Parliament  buildings  on  Front 
street,  and  in  the  old  King’s  College  which  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
present  Legislative  Assembly  building  in  Queen’s  Park.  A number  were  located  in  an 
old  hotel  at  Orillia,  and  also  in  old  barracks  at  Amherstburg  on  the  Detroit  river.  A 
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large  house  on  the  corner  of  Bathurst  street,  in  Toronto,  and  owned  by  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Dunn,  was  also  used  as  an  asylum  in  those  early  days. 

Leave  was  granted  by  act  of  Parliament  to  erect  an  asylum  in  the  Province,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  1844.  Fifty  acres  of  ordnance  land, 
on  the  Garrison  Commons  in  the  west  end  of  the  city,  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  commissioners  were  Sheriff  Jarvis,  Dr.  Widmer,  Dr.  King,  Mr.  J.  Chewitt 
and  Mr.  J.  Ewart.  The  front  plan  was  made  by  J.  G.  Howard,  Architect.  He  superin- 
tended its  erection  (This  is  the  same  gentleman  who  gave  High  Park  to  the  city) . The 
foundation  was  laid  in  1845,  and  it  took  five  years  for  its  erection;  it  was  partially 
occupied  from  January  1850.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  two  wings  were  added,  each 
240  feet  in  length.  Afterwards  two  cottages  were  erected  in  the  grounds,  to  be  used  if 
required  during  an  epidemic,  but  no  such  demand  has  ever  been  made  upon  them;  they 
now;  contain  50  patients  each.  Another  cottage  was  added  ten  years  ago  for  25  patients. 
TheiAsylum  has  now  accommodation  for  708  patients,  2-10  of  whom  are  private  patients, 
and  yield  a revenue  to  the  Province  of  over  $40,000  annually.  Forty  years  ago  Toronto 
Asylum  was  the  only  one  in  the  Province,  but  now  there  are  six  in  it — in  Toronto, 
London,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Mimico  and  Brockville,  with  a population  in  them  on 
September  30th,  1896,  of  4,723.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a kindred  asylum  at  Orillia 
for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  classes,  with  a population  at  the  end  of  last  year  of  605 
persons.  Of  course  these  are  not  all  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  in  the  Province, 
as  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  20  p.c.  of  these  classes  are  kept  at  home,  if  quiet  and 
harmless. 

I 
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' The  more  modern  . methods  of  treatment  of  the  insane,  are  adopted  in  all  our 
asylums.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  these  directions  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century.  Not  only  are  remedies  and  their  effects  better  known  and  applied,  but  also 
moral  treatment  is  a large  factor  as  a curative  agent.  Every  effort  made  to  enable  the 
mind  to  direct  itself  away  from  its  own  delusions,  gloom,  forebodings  and  stupidity 
helps  to  bring  back  normal  conditions.  Work,  entertainments,  readings,  music,  and 
such  like,  all  are  factors  of  a beneficient  kind  in  mental  distress.  Personal  restraint  has 
been  removed  for  many  years  in  all  the  asylums  of  this  Province.  Straight  jackets, 
milts,  straps,  crib  beds  and  padded  rooms  are  now  ancient  history.  In  this  asylum  no 
personal  restraint  of  any  kind  has  been  used  since  Jan.  6th,  1883.  There  is  a common 
error  on  the  public  mind  that  few  recoveries  ever  take  place  among  those  who  are  ad- 
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mitted  into  an  asylum.  They  imagine  that  the  old  inscription  might  be  put  over  asylum 
doors  “Abandon  hope  ye  who  enter  here.”  This  is  a mischievous  delusion  which  it 
seems  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  public  mind.  Take  the  following  record 
of  recoveries,  pure  and  simple,  apart  from  those  who  have  left  us  “improved.”  In  this 
asylum  for  1892,  41  p.c. ; 1893,  41  p.c. ; 1894,  47  p.c.;  1895,  33  p.c. ; 1896,  37  p.c. 
These  are  are  the  percentages  of  recoveries  from  among  the  chronics,  imbeciles 
and  aged  who  are  sent  to  us.  Were  they  all  recent  cases  the  proportions  would  double. 
The  old  method  of  treatment  by  blistering,  bleeding,  and  salivating  has  long  since 
passed  away.  The  pulling  down  process  has  been  followed  by  that  of  the  buildin^g  up 
and  the  “Gospel  of  fatness”  is  the  new  evangel  of  the  physician.  Insanity  is  always 
a physicial  disease  and  needs  bodily  treatment  as  much  as  does  pneumonia  or  typhoid 
fever. 

The  causes  of  insanity  are  as  many  as  human  diseases.  Any  of  them  may  be  a 
cause  or  occasion  of  mental  disorder,  but  heredity  stands  prominent  as  a tendency  to 
this  fell  destroyer  of  human  reason.  At  least  60  p.c.  of  an  insane  population  have  this 
predisposition  which  simply  means  “Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  we  bear  their  iniquit- 
ies.” The  time  is  near  when  in  self  defence  the  state  must  interfere  to  prevent  inju- 
dicious marriages  and  thereby  check  the  augmenting  tide  of  a degenerate  progeny,  which 
is  ever  increasing  through  public  ignorance  of  this  ever  present  cause. 

In  an  exquisite  short  poem  entitled  “Excelsior!”  H.  W.  Longfellow  has  depicted 
the  usual  outcome  of  seeking  personal  promotion,  regardless  of  the  advice  and  interests 
of  others: — 

“ Tlie  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A youth  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A banner  with  the  strange  device  — 

‘ Excelsior  ! ’ 

“In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright. 


But  despite  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  who  said,  “ Try  not  the  passl”  and  disregarding 
the  pleadings  of  a maiden  who  urged  him  to  stay  and  rest,  and  turning  a deaf  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  a peasant,  he  pursued  his  upward  course,  exclaiming — 
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“ Excelsior ! ” 

“ A traveler,  l»y  the  faithful  hound, 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  fjrasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  <levice  — 
‘ Excelsior ! ' 
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“ There  in  the  twilight  cohl  and  gray. 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay  ; 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A voice  fell,  like  a falling  star  — 

‘ Excelsior  ! ’ ” 

Had  this  youth  been  willing  to  take  advice — had  he  possessed  a disposition  to 
help  others — he  would  have  been  saved  the  sad  disappointment  of  inexcusable  failure, 
and  would  have  had  the  joy  of  doing  good.  A selfish  life  is  not  only  a narrow  life,  but 
is  one  largely  devoid  of  good  works. 
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Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO— 1847  TO  1887. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Toronto,  in  its  young  days,  was  much  scattered,  the  roads  were  bad,  and  com- 
munication between  distant  portions  of  the  town,  at  least  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
was  difficult;  in  consequence,  houses  of  business  were  started  at  each  end,  and  hand- 
some profits  were  thus  realized. 
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In  the  absence  of  street  railways,  the  few  travellers  who  had  occasion  to  reach  the 
steamboats  in  summer  (in  winter  the  stages  called  for  passengers  at  their  houses)  were 
limited  for  accommodation  to  a few  old-fashioned  one-horse  cabs,  owned  by  well-known 
drivers.  The  only  city  omnibus  at  this  time  was  one  that  ran  to  Yorkville  every  hour, 
and  a ride  in  this  was  not  very  exhilarating  at  certain  seasons,  as  when  the  frost  was 
breaking  up  the  jolting  was  terrific. 
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In  1847,  Toronto  had  not  out-grown  the  habits  which  characterize  the  country 
town.  The  gossip  which  prevails  where  every  person  knows  all  about  the  business 
and  social  life  of  his  neighbors,  was  still  noticeable,  and  the  reception  of  foreign  news 
only  once  a fortnight,  gave  a local  tinge  to  the  general  topics  of  conversation.  Births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  furnished  material  for  discussion  at  every  fireside.  The  arrival 
of  the  English  mail,  once  in  two  weeks,  created  a pleasing  diversion  for  a time  from  the 
monotony  of  daily  life.  The  news  telegraphed  from  New  York  ahead  of  the  mails  was 
issued  by  the  newspaper  people  in  a condensed  form  in  printed  “Extras.”  Second 
editions  of  papers  were  unknown. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Toronto  was  notorious  for  its  bad  roads.  Few  who  now  stroll  down 
the  well-paved  walks  of  King  street,  reflect  upon  the  inconveniences  attending  this 
recreation  to  their  sires  and  grandsires,  and  grand-dames,  who  were  compelled  to  tuck 
up  their  garments  and  pick  their  way  from  tuft  to  tuft,  and  from  stone  to  stone.  “ It  was 
no  unusual  sight  to  behold  the  heavy  lumber  waggon  sticking  fast  in  the  mud,  up  to 
the  ankle,  in  the  very  middle  of  King  street,  opposite  what  is  now  McConkey’s.” 
Concerning  the  muddy  streets  of  the  city,  a good  story  is  told.  A gentleman,  walking 
on  the  loose  planks  forming  a sidewalk  on  King  street,  espied  a good-looking  hat  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Curious  to  see  and  pick  up  the  hat,  he  managed  to  reach  it,  and 
on  removing  it,  discovered  to  his  surprise  the  head  of  a living  man  underneath.  This 
individual  at  once  appealed  for  help  and  deliverance,  urging  as  a special  plea,  that  if 
prompt  assistance  was  not  given,  his  horse,  which  was  underneath,  would  certainly 
perish.  The  usual  mode  of  extrication  by  the  use  of  shovels,  and  oxen  ,was  soon 
applied,  and  man  and  horse  excavated. 

In  1849,  the  renewal  in  Montreal  of  political  acrimony  extended  in  a slight  degree 
to  Toronto,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  burning  in  effigy  of  a few  of  the  unpopular  minis- 
ters. Beyond  this,  no  harm  was  done.  But  the  city  was  indirectly  a gainer  by  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  House  of  Parliament  buildings  at  Montreal,  by  the  Montreal 
mob,  for  the  sessions  of  the  next  ten  years  were,  in  consequence,  held  in  Toronto,  and 
subsequently  until  confederation  alternate  sessions  were  held  in  Toronto  and  Quebec. 
During  the  time  Parliament  remained  in  Toronto,  between  1850  and  1857,  many  men 
celebrated  in  history  could  be  heard  to  speak.  Papineau,  Mackenzie,  Cauchon,  Carter, 
Merritt,  Drummond,  Dorion,  Hincks,  D’Arcy  McGee,  Baldwin,  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald, and  others. 

When  Mr.  McGee  rose  to  speak,  the  most  profound  attention  was  given  to  him. 
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His  superior  charm  of  eloquence  was  admitted  by  all.  No  matter  what  the  subject  of 
debate  might  be,  it  was  invested  with  new  interest,  and  having  at  command  art,  science, 
poetry  and  history,  his  ideas  were  clothed  in  most  beautiful  language,  were  full  of 
originality,  and  given  with  such  a sprinkling  of  wit  and  humor  as  never  failed  to 
delight  his  listeners. 

In  1851,  the  total  population  of  Toronto  was  30,775,  double  what  it  was  10  years 
previously.  It  was  composed  of  the  following  nationalities 
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English 4,958 

Scotch 2,169 

Irish 11,305 

Natives,  not  of  French  origin 9,956 

Natives  of  French  origin.' 467 

Americans 1,405 

The  religious  persuasions  were  as  follows  : — 

Church  of  England 11,577 

“•  “ Rome 7,940 

Free  Church,  Presbyterians 2,137 
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Other  Presbyterians 1,846 

Church  of  Scotland 1,061 

Wesleyan  Methodists 3,251 

Other  Methodists 872 

Baptists 948 

Congre^jationalists 646 


The  list  gives  but  a faint  idea  of  what  would  be  a religious  census  of  Toronto,  to- 
day. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  alone  have  more  than  a dozen  churches,  any  two  of 
which  would  accommodate  all  the  adherents  of  that  church  in  1851,  and  almost  similar 
results  would  be  found  in  all  denominations.  Still,  this  list  shows  that  the  city  in  1851 
was  a fair  example  of  a virtuous  corporation,  and  a consistent  forerunner  of  Toronto,  the 

good,  the  city  of  churches,  with  her  church-attending  citizens  of  1897. 

• 

In  1851,  the  first  iron  way  in  Western  Ontario  was  projected  and  built  by  Toron- 
tonian brain  and  capital.  It  was  for  some  years  known  as  the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and 
Huron  Railway,  which  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  Northern.  By  1855, 
communication  was  opened  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  Collingwood,  and  the  Toronto 
and.  Hamilton  line  was  built.  In  the  same  year  the  G.  T.  R.  was  opened  through  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto.  Such  were  the  beginnings  that  have  of  late  years  made  our  fair 
city  a notable  railway  centre,  which  has  been  accentuated  by  having  built  in  1896,  one 
of  the  finest  stations  on  the  continent.  With  the  railways  have  come  the  facilities 
affbrded  for  shipment  of  wares  and  merchandise  which  have  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  many  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  country.  This  has  all  redounded  not 
a little  to  our  commercial  prosperity. 

In  1859,  the  Government  offices  were  removed  to  Quebec,  and  the  Dominion 
Legislature  has  never  met  in  Toronto  since.  Fill  1865,  Quebec  was  the  seat  of  Gavern- 
ment,  where  it  was  removed  to  the  permanent  capital,  Ottawa,  where  it  has  ever 
since  remained. 

The  year  1860  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  a 
numerous  suite,  reached  Toronto  during  the  first  week  in  September.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  was  a brilliant  and  even  splendid  affair.  Never  has  Toronto  presented  so  truly 
charming  and  delightful  an  aspect  as  during  the  brief  interval  between  the  7th  and  12th 
of  September,  1860.  The  Globe  referred  to  the  8th  September  as  “ the  brightest  in  the 
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annals  of  Upper  Canada.”  The  Prince  on  his  arrival  in  the  city  was  met  by  the  mag- 
nates and  presented  with  an  address  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Wilson.  He  made  an  appro- 
priate response,  which  was  no  sooner  finished  that  the  noble  strains  .of  the  National 
Anthem  arose  from  more  than  a thousand  sweet  childish  voices.  This  part  of  the 
reception  had  been  planned  as  a novelty,  the  children  of  the  Public  and  Sunday  schools 
having  been  specially  trained  for  the  occasion.  The  Prince  and  his  retinue  then  pro- 
ceeded in  carriages  to  the  Government  House,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  their 
reception.  Later  in  the  evening  took  place  the  first  royal  progress  through  the  city. 
The  illuminations  were  magnificent  beyond  description.  On  every  house,  in  every 
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street,  the  decorations  were  profuse.  There  was  a display  of  evergreens  and  flowers, 
banners  and  bannerets,  shields,  drapery,  and  gorgeous  illuminatious  such  as  never 
before  had  been  equalled  in  Upper-Canada.  The  Prince  bade  adieu  to  Toronto  on  the 
12th  of  September.  But  before  going  he  formally  opened  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
where  a fine  young  Canadian  maple,  planted  there  by  his  own  hands,  still  bears  peren- 
nial witness  to  his  visit. 

In  the  Spring  of  1861,  the  citizens  of  Toronto  were  shocked  to  their  innermost  souls 
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by  the  discovery  of  a horrible  tragedy  which  had  taken  place  in  their  midst  more  than 
a year  before.  John  Sheridan  Hogan,  a prominent  journalist  of  the  city,  was  waylaid 
on  the  Don  bridge,  murdered,  robbed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river.  For  more 
than  a year  his  whereabouts  was  a mystery,  until  his  partly  decomposed  body  was 
discovered  enveloped  in  water  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Don.  The  excitement 
brought  about  by  this  discovery  so  wrought  upon  the  nerves  of  one  of  his  assassins, 
that  a loathsome  chapter  of  sickening  details  soon  came  to  light.  A trial  took  place, 
one  man  was  hanged,  but  the  real  culprits  managed  to  escape  justice. 

Toronto  was  ever  a truly  loyal  city.  It  was  Toronto  that  took  the  initiative  among 
all  Canadian  cities  in  the  establishment  of  the  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  So, 
when  on  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  occurred  the  death  of  the  good  and  universally 
beloved  Prince  Consort,  the  news  in  Toronto  evoked  much  sympathy  for  the  Queen  in 
her  sad  bereavement.  The  flags  about  the  city  hung  at  half-mast.  Sermons  of  con- 
dolence with  Her  Majesty  were  preached  in  several  of  our  city  churches,  and  from  every 
pulpit  in  Toronto  petitions  on  her  behalf  went  up  to  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High.  All 
hearts  went  out  to  the  widowed  Queen  in  her  great  sorrow,  and  more  than  one  kindly- 
meant  expression  of  sympathy  was  despatched  to  her  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  year. 

^ From  1861  to  1866  was  a prosperous  period  of  Toronto’s  history.  The  American 
war  caused  the  country  to  be  overrun  with  commissariat  agents  purchasing  stores  for 
the  army.  American  gold  poured  in  on  every  hand,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  could  not 
be  supplied  to  meet  the  demand.  In  a few  cases  considerable  fortunes  were  rapidly 
accumulated,  and  the  mercantile  community  generally  made  large  advances  in  wealth. 
The  city  population  increased  at  a very  rapid  rate,  yet  there  was  very  little  pauperism 
or  distress  among  the  people.  American  citizens  began  to  use  our  city  as  a summer 
resort,  discovering  that  so  long  as  war  prices  were  current  it  was  cheaper  to  live  in 
Toronto  than  in  any  city  in  the  United  Stotes.  Many  of  these  temporary  residents 
became  permanently  established  in  our  midst. 

In  March,  1866,  the  Fenians  formed  an  elaborate  military  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Canada.  A mass  meeting  of  100,000  sympathizers  was  held  at  Jones  Wood,  New  York, 
and  drilling  went  on  openly  all  over  the  Northern  States.  In  April  they  made  an  absurd 
demonstration  on  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  but  it  ended  almost  before  it  began,  and 
can  not  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a crazy  exhibition  of  .braggadocio  on  the  part 
of  a ragged  horde  of  malcontents.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June 
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the  long-threatened  invasion  \yas  consummated.  About  a thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  an  Irish-American  soldier  named  O’Neil,  crossed  the  Niagara  River  frorh 
Black  Rock,  and  landed  on  the  western  shore,  near  Fort  Erie.  They  invested  the 
village  and  scoured  the  country-side,  taking  possession  of  any  horses  and  provisions 
that  came  in  their  way. 

When  the  news  reached  Toronto  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  for  it  was 
thought  that  unless  their  progress  was  checked  the  Fenians  would  march  upon  the  city. 
Hence,  regular  troops  were  despatched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  volunteers  were 
called  upon  to  give  their  assistance.  The  call  was  promptly  responded  to  by  Major 
Gilmor,  of  the  Queen’s  Own,  and  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  the  steamer 
City  of  Toronto  conveyed  the  required  number  of  our  military  townsmen  across  the 
lake  to  Port  Dalhousie.  They  were  largely  composed  of  young  men  and  boys,  many 
of  whom  were  collegians  and  undergraduates  of  the  University.  It  is  out  of  place  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  fight  that  ensued,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lives  of  several  of 
our  gallant  young  men  were  sacrificed  to  inexperience  and  incompetence.  Their  bodies 
were  removed  to  Toronto,  and  were  displayed  in  the  drill-shed  for  several  hours  on  a 
platform  draped  with  black.  The  funeral  was  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion with  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  The  memory  of  the  poor  fellows  is  com- 
memorated by  a handsome  monument  in  Queen’s  Park,  just  north-west  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

As  for  the  Fenians,  Colonel  O’Neil  and  other  ringleaders  were  tried.  The  Colonel 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  However,  the  great  invasion  was  at  an  end. 

When  at  midnight  on  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  the  joy  bells  of  St.  James’  Cathedral 
rang  out.  Confederation  was  accomplished,  and  Toronto  was  once  more  a capital.  The 
1st  of  July — the  birthday  of  the  new  Dominion — was  celebrated  in  Toronto  with  many 
apparent  symptoms  of  rejoicing.  Bonfires,  fireworks  and  illuminations,  excursions, 
military  displays  and  musical  and  other  entertainments  were  the  means  used  by  the 
citizens  to  mark  the  day.  A banquet  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  over  the  present 
Public  Library  room,  at  which  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  exchanged  compliments,  speaking  of  one  another  as  the  greatest  statesman  and 
patriot  Canada  had  ever  produced. 

In  1870  and  1871  Toronto  had  become  a very  important  commercial  centre.  The 
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principal  street^  had  begun  to  spread  out  indefinitely,  and  presented  an  aspect  of  staid, 
unpretentious  prosperity.  The  population  had  also  been  widely  and  rapidly  extended. 
From  the  Asylum  on  the  west  to  far  eastward  beyond  the  Don,  stretched  mile  upon 
mile  of  densely-populated  thoroughfares.  To  the  northward,  Bloor  street  had  long  ceased 
to  be  anything  more  than  a nominal  boundary  between  Toronto  and  Yorkville.  The 
Esplanade,  on  the  city  front,  had  become  a line  of  railways  and  general  industry.  Jarvis 
street  had  been  beautified  with  elegant  and  stately  residences.  King  and  Yonge  streets 
continued  to  monopolize  the  lion’s  share  of  the  retail  business  ; but  Front  and  Wellington 
had  developed  into  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  trade,  and  many  large  and  wealthy 
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establishments  had  headquarters  there.  Even  then  it  was  quite  “the  thing”  for  the 
upper  classes  “to  do  King.”  This  consisted  in  walking  up  and  down  a certain  part  of 
this  street  at  a certain  hour  in  the  day.  Then  the  newest  style  in  hats  and  clothes  could 
be  seen.  This  custom  is  still  “with  us”  at  this  writing. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TORONTO— 1847  TO  1887. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Professor  Seeley,  whose  work  upon  the  expansion  of  England  has  brought  him 
fame,  says  of  Toronto  in  1885  : It  is  “a  political  centre  of  great  activity,  where  originate 
plans  and  projects  that  largely  influence  Dominion  politics  ; the  tone  of  its  intellectual 
life  is  higher,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a more  assured  type  of  culture 
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and  urban  refinement  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  than  even  in  the  Island  of  Montreal.” 
In  a general  way,  perhaps,  his  remarks  about  the  influence  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have 
upon  political  thought  are  true.  As  to  their  intellectual  life,  we  believe  our  citizens  are 
as  highly  developed  as  any  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Toronto  has  been  somewhat  like  Chicago  in  its  astounding  growth.  The  census  of 
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1881  gave  Toronto  a population  of  86,415.  In  1885,  the  assessors’  returns  place  it  at 
111,800,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  under  the  mark,  as  the  census  would  be  taken  in 
a more  liberal  manner.  Its  growth  in  wealth,  and  its  substantial  improvements  have 
been  even  as  remarkable. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1885,  our  city  regiments  were  called  to  arms,  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  of  Louis  Riel.  Only  250  men  from  each  regiment  were 
asked  for.  On  the  30th  of  March,  these  gallant  volunteers  departed  for  the  scene  of 
action,  amid  the  good-wishes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  their  friends  who  watched  their 
progress  throughout  the  campaign  with  the  keenest  anxiety  and  most  heart-felt 
sympathy. 

The  return  of  the  Queen’s  Own,  Royal  Grenadiers,  and  Governor-General’s  Body 
Guard,  amidst  the  spontaneous  display  of  welcome  by  Toronto’s  citizens,  was  a sight 
seldom  equalled,  and  one  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  troops 
alighted  from  the  train  amid  the  strains  of  “Johny  comes  Marching  Home,”  and 
” Home,  Sweet  Home,”  by  the  bands  of  the  regiments.  The  streets  were  appropriately 
decorated  with  arches,  and  the  gallant  lads,  as  they  marched  along,  were  greeted  with 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Just  ten  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  written  of  Toronto,  that  no  city  on  the  con- 
tinent had  made  greater  progress.  Within  ten  years  its  population  had  doubled.  The 
city  had  thrown  off  shoots  east,  west,  and  north,  which  were  rapidly  assuming  the  pro- 
portions of  towns. 

Indeed,  one  suburb  which  in  1877  was  a series  of  farms,  with  cottages  scattered 
here  and  there,  had  by  1887  been  incorporated,  and  its  large  population,  its  populous 
streets,  its  handsome  stores  and  private  residences  well  entitle  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
town — and  this  was  Parkdale. 

This  enormous  development  was  largely  the  result  of  a liberal  policy  which  had 
brought  the  railroads  of  theProvince,  and  with  them  a large  portion  of  the  northern  and 
western  sections,  to  our  very  doors.  To  this  we  must  add,  the  public  spirit  of  the 
people,  the  business  enterprise  of  the  merchants,  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city,  and  the  presence  of  all  those  religious  and  other  metropolitan  advantages  which 
persons  retiring  from  active  business  elsewhere  naturally  seek. 
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Churches  in  Toronto. 

EPISCOPALIAN. 

The  first  church  erected  in  Toronto,  formerly  called  York,  was  built  in  1803  by  the 
Episcopalians,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  St.  James’  Cathedral. 

It  was  a wooden  structure,  and  was  enlarged  in  1818  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Archdeacon  John  Strachan,  then  rector  of  York,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  In 
this  church  was  a pew  surrounded  by  the  Royal  Arms,  and  set  apart  for  the  Lieut. 


MUSKOKA  SUMMER  RESORT. 


Governor.  Three  large  square  pews  were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  Local  Legis- 
lature. Seats  were  also  set  apart  for  soldiers  of  the  Garrison  who  attended  the  Anglican 
Church. 

In  1830  this  building  was  replaced  by  a stone  structure,  the  pulpit  of  the  former 
phurch  b^ing  removed  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  Scarboro,  where  it  can  still  be  seen, 
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As  the  population  of  Toronto  increased  other  suitable  churches  were  erected  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  adherants  of  this  faith.  It  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  denomina- 
tions in  this  city  of  churches. 

METHODIST  CHURCHES. 

In  1818  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  erected  their  first  place  of  worship  on  a lot  which 
is  now  the  corner  of  King  and  Jordan  streets.  It  was  an  unpretending  structure,  forty 
feet  square,  having  one  front  door  opening  towards  King  street.  Rude  wooden  benches 
were  arranged  along  each  side  of  the  building,  leaving  a centre  aisle  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  door.  The  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  was  $250,  a considerable  amount  for  the 
congregation  at  that  time  to  raise.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  times  the  men  occu- 
pied the  seats  on  the  right  hand  entering  the  building  and  the  women  the  seats  on  the 
left  side. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  church  there  were  few  buildings  on  the  south  of 
King  street.  On  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  and  at  its  rear  was  an  orchard  extending 
southward  to  Wellington  street,  beyond  which  trees  and  shrubs  stretched  down  to  the 
waters  edge.  This  building  was  occupied  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  the  second  church 
erected  in  Toronto.  The  Rev.  David  Culp  was  the  first  pastor.  When  the  citizens  were 
invited  to  the  raising  of  the  building  it  was  announced  “that  there  would  be  neither  rum 
nor  whisky,  but  beer  and  cakes  would  be  served.”  The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  such 
men  as  James  Richardson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson,  John  Ryerson  and  William  Ryerson. 

In  November,  1818,  the  first  Sabbath  School  was  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Osgoode,  i 

the  first  scholar  being  John  Carroll,  afterwards  a successful  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

In  1833  this  Church  was  abandoned  and  the  Congregation  occupied  the  new  and 
more  commodious  building  that  had  been  erected  on  the  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto 
streets. 

In  1868  that  desirable  property,  called  McGill  Square,  was  purchased  for  church 
and  missionary  purposes.  On  August  24th,  1870,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  Metro- 
politan Church  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  on  April  4th,  1872,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Tiffany,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Punshon 
conducted  the  dedicatory  service. 

In  Toronto  to-day  there  are  thirty-two  Methodist  churches,  some  of  which  are 
beautiful  and  costly  structures — such  as  Elm  Street,  Carlton  Street,  Central,  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  Trinity,  Sherbourne  Street,  and  Parkdale.  Church  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  denomination  in  Toronto  is  valued  at  ^2,128,000. 


A PRfeTTY  SCENE  IN  MUSKOKA. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 

During  the  time  when  the  Provinces,  which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, belonged  to  France,  numbers  of  French  Huguenots  were  settled  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  These  were  Presbyterian  In  doctrine,  worship  and  government,  and  were  the 
first  Presbyterians  in  the  Dominion.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  various  adverse 
events— especially  the  assassjiiation  of  Henry  IV.,  who  favoured  his  Protestant  subjects, 
prevented  their  growth. 
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After  these  Provinces  came  into  possession  of  the  British  Empire,  Protestants  were 
invited  to  come  to  them  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A considerable  number 
came.  In  1874,  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Presbyterians,  and  nine  or 
ten  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Brttish  North  America. 

In  order  to  minister  to  the  adherants  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  who  were 
Presbyterians,  and  who  had  come  to  Nova  Scotia,  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a Pastor 
who  could  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language.  But  none  could  be  obtained  from 
abroad.  It  was  then  thought  best  to  select  from  their  number  a layman  to  be  their  min- 
ister, and  to  ask  several  ministers,  then  in  the  Province,  to  ordain  him.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  Romcas  Bruin  Comingoe,  a native  of  Holland,  and  he  was  ordained  in 
1770,  in  Halifax,  by  a Presbytery  consisting  of  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Congregational 
.ministers.  This  was  the  first  Presbytery,  and  the  the  first  ordination  of  a Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  Dominion. 

In  1886  and  1895  were  organized  in  Truro  and  Pictou  two  small  Presbyteries  of  two 
branches  of  the  Secession  Churches  of  Scotland.  These  Presbyteries  along  with  some 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  were  united  in  1817,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  number  of  the  ministers  on  the  Synod  Roll 
was  nineteen.  Altogether  there  were  in  this  year  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  about  42.000 
Presbyterians  and  26  Presbyterian  ministers. 

In  the  Western  Provinces,  at  the  t'me  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  (1759),  while  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  of  European  origin  was  70,000,  there  were  only  a few  hun- 
dred Protestants  settled  in  the  country,  and  only  a small  number  of  these  were  Presby- 
terians. In  1817  the  Presbyterian  population  had  increased  to  about  47,000  and  the 
number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  about  15.  Before  this  date  there  was  no  perman- 
ently constituted  Presbytery  or  Synod,  but  in  the  end  of  1817,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  was  constituted,  was  organized  in  Cornwall  what  was  called 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas,  which  had  only  four  or  five  ministers  on  its  Roll. 

Since  1817  there  have  been  great  changes.  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General 
Assemblies  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  different  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States.  The  lines  of  division  in  the 
Old  Country  have  been  followed  here,  but  in  greater  measure  there  has  been  a reunion 
of  different  branches  cf  the  Presbyterian  family.  In  1875  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian? 
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in  the  Dominion  were  United,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  “Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.” 

There  has  also  been  great  progress  since  1817.  The  Presbyterian  population  in  the 
whole  of  British  North  America  was  about  89,000  in  1817.  According  to  the  census  of 
1891  the  Presbyterians  numbered  755,199,  Instead  of  42  ministers  in  1917  there  are 
now  upwards  of  1000.  In  1817  no  Foreign  missions  had  been  commenced  by  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Canada.  Now  they  have  missions  to  the  heathen  in  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
Trinidad,  in  the  Island  of  Formosa,  in  the  Chinese  Continent,  in  India  and  among  the 
Indians  in  Canada.  In  1817  thePictou  Academy  was  the  only  school  for  the  training  of 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Now  there  are  six  well  equipped  Presbyterian  colleges  in 
the  Dominion,  besides  several  colleges  in  different  foreign  fields. 

Since  the  union  in  1875  the  progress  has  been  in  many  respects  gratifying.  The 
number  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  well  nigh  doubled.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants has  been  more  than  doubled.  Contributions  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  for 
colleges  and  other  extra-Congregational  purposes  have  been  more  than  trebled.  The 
yearly  contributions  for  all  purposes  in  1876  amounted  to  less  than  a million  dollars. 
The  yearly  contributions  for  all  purposes  now  amount  to  upwards  of  two  million  dollars. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  TORONTO. 

In  the  year  1800  there  were  only  four  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Robert  McDowall,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
who  laboured  in  the  Townships  around  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  but  who  also  preached  and 
organized  congregations  in  different  places  between  Elizabethtowm  (ilbw  Brockville) 
and  York  (now  Toronto) . He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Toronto.  In  1810  another  Presbyterian  fninister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the 
Rev.  John  Beattie,  spent  eighteen  weeks  on  a missionary  tour  around  Lake  Ontario  and 
organized  a congregation  in  York.  This  was  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  in  what 
is  now  the  City  of  Toronto.  Its  existence,  however,  as  a congregation,  was  continued 
but  a short  time.  In  1817  the  Rev.  William  Jenkins,  of  one  of  the  Secession  Churches 
of  Scotland,  arrived  in  Canada,  and  was  settled  in  Markham,  but  paid  occasional  mis- 
sionary visits  to  Toronto.  He  was  for  a few  years  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  in  this 
part  of  Ontario. 
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The  first  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  regularly  inducted  to  the  charge  of  a con* 
gregation  in  Toronto  was  the  Rev.  James  Harris,  who  came  from  a Secession  Church  in 
Ireland,  he  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1820,  and  commenced  to  conduct  public  worship  in  a 
school  room.  For  his  congregation  a brick  church  was  built,  in  1822,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Jesse  Ketchum,  who  is  gratefully  remembered  for  his  valuable 
gifts  to  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  of  the  Province  as  well  as  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
Toronto. 
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This  was  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  building  in  Toronto,  and  was  the  only  one  un- 
til about  1830,  when  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  built  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Adelaide  Streets.  Mr.  Harris  was  ordained  and 
inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  Congregation,  on  the  10th  July,  1823,  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery  of  Brockville,  of  the  Synod  of  the  Canadas — a Secession  Synod 
which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  Synod. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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Churches  in  Toronto. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

At  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Harris  there  were  only  two  or  three  hundred 
Presbyterians  in  Toronto,  but  in  1834,  when  the  town  of  York  was  incorporated  as  the 
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City  of  Toronto,  the  number  had  increased  to  upwards  of  1300.  Since  then  the  num- 
ber has  more  rapidly  increased.  In  1851,  it  was  upwards  of  4,500.  In  1881,  it  was 
nearly  15,000.  In  1891  it  was  about  27,500.  At  present  (1897)  it  is  probably  33,000. 

The  number  of  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  Toronto  is  at  present  27.  Including 
the  ministers  in  charge  of  these  congregations,  theological  professors,  agents  of  the 
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schemes  of  the  Church,  and  retired  ministers,  there  are  about  50  ordained  Presbyterian  f 
ministers  resident  in  Toronto.  f 

Within  the  last  half  century  many  new  Presbyterian  Church  buildings  have  been  \ ■ 
erected — some  of  them  costing  from  ^50,000  to  ^100,000  each.  1 

In  October,  1829,  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Toronto  was  organized  in  an  upper 
room  in  Colborne  street,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  being  pastor,  supporting  himself  by  ? 

engaging  in  a secular  pursuit.  In  1842  the  present  beautiful  site  on  Jarvis  street  was  j. 

selected  and  a more  commodious  structure  erected. 

It  has  had  as  pastors  such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Fyfe,  Dr.  Pyper,  Dr.  Caldicott,  Dr. 
Stewart,  Dr.  Castle,  and  the  present  pastor.  Dr.  Thomas. 


The  next  church  that  was  established  was  for  the  use  of  colored  people,  and  was 

I 

located  in  the  corner  of  Queen  and  Victoria  streets.  This  was  in  1841.  While  slavery 
flourished  in  the  South  many  colored  people  sought  refuge  and  freedom  in  Canada,  and 
this  Church  was  in  a flourishing  condition;  but  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  attend- 
ance has  gradually  declined,  until  at  present  it  has  a membership  of  only  forty  and  is 
without  a pastor. 

Until  the  year  1869  the  policy  of  the  Baptist  denomination  has  been  one  of  centrali- 
zation and  consolidation,  resulting  in  a very  slow  growth.  In  1869  “ The  Toronto  Baptist 
Missionary  Union”  was  formed;  the  purpose  being  to  assist  in  establishing  churches  in 
different  desirable  centres  in  the  city.  The  results  secured  were  very  encouraging,  and 
to-day  there  are  in  Toronto  sixteen  Baptist  Churches,  some  of  which  are  elegant  and 
commodious  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  seven  Congregational  Churches,  six  Salvation 
Army,  two  Lutheran,  two  Reformed  Episcopal,  two  Hebrew,  two  Disciples,  one  Catholic 
Apostolic,  one  Christadelphian,  one  Unitarian,  one  New  Jerusalem,  and  one  Society  of 
Friends.  All  Church  and  School  properties  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  churches  in  Toronto,  most  of  which  are  well 
attended,  and  many  of  which  are  beautiful  and  costly  structures.  The  quiet  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  Toronto  is  proverbial,  there  being  no  publishing  or  selling  of  newspapers,  and 
no  open  theatres  or  places  of  amusement. 
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Toronto. 

INDUSTRIAL  FAIR. 

One  of  Toronto’s  great  attractions,  and  one  of  the  great  means  of  making  the  city 
known  upon  this  continent,  and  even  beyond  the  sea,  is  its  great  Industrial  Fair.  In 
1878,  the  buildings,  under  the  management  of  the  Agricultural  Associations,  were  opened 
to  the  public  by  Lord  Dufferin.  Since  that  date,  the  Exhibition  has  each  year  increased 
in  magnitude,  in  attendance,  and  in  interest,  until  now,  it  is  admittedly  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  annual  fair  upon  this  Continent. 
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Toronto  expended  about  200,000  in  erecting  buildings  and  in  making  improvements. 
In  1884  $150,000  more  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  additional  buildings,  making 
drives,  avenues,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds.  Since  then  the  management  have 
been  generous  in  the  use  of  money  in  promoting  the  iriterests  of  the  Fair,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  from  all  p rts  of  the  Dominion,  and  even 
from  the  United  States.  The  main  building,  or  Crystal  Palace,  is  built  upon  solid  brick 
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foundations,  having  sides  and  roof  of  glass.  Upon  different  parts  of  the  grounds  suit- 
able buildings  are  furnished  for  exhibiting  the  various  productions  of  the  soil,  the  or- 
chard, and  the  various  industrial  pursuits.  Much  attention  is  given  to  live  stock,  fine 
arts,  and  domestic  economy. 

, The  new  Grand  Stand,  700  feet  long  and  double  decked,  has  a seating  capacity  of 
about  12,000.  In  front  of  it  lies  a splended  half  mile  track  for  speeding  horses,  and 
from  its  sheltered  seats  are  to  be  seen  many  of  the  attractions  of  the  fair,  including  the 
magnificent  fireworks.  During  recent  years  as  many  as  250,000  persons  have  each  year 
paid  the  admission  fee  to  the  grounds,  and  $34,000  has  been  paid  annually  for  prizes. 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  by  their 
wonderful  productions,  and  exhibits  come  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  there  is  an  International  Dog  Show,  which  holds  the 
third  place  on  this  Continent  in  respect  to  number  of  entries  and  quality  of  the  exhibits. 

A new  feature  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  a very 
popular  one,  is  the  establishment  of  what  is  very  appropriately  designated  as  “Society 
Row.”  Here  are  located  in  neat  and  ornamental  tents,  surrounded  by  floral  decorations, 
headquarters  during  the  time  of  Exhibition  for  the  Grand  Lodge  Executive  Officers  of 
the  various  friendly  and  benevolent  societies  in  the  Province.  The  members  of  the 
various  orders  visiting  the  Fair  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  meeting  their 
chiefs,  and  in  a fraternal  way  passing  a few  pleasant  moments  together.  A register  is 
kept  by  each  society,  and  the  names  recorded  therein  by  the  visitors  show  that  they 
were  present  at  the  Fair  from  almost  every  part  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Among  the  Societies  who  are  represented  at  “Society  Row  ” are  the  Patrons  of  Industry,” 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Canadian  Order  of  Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of  Forest- 
ers, Companions  of  the  Forest,  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Hume  Circle,  etc. 
“Society  Row”  promises  to  become  a popular  feature  and  will  no  doubt  be  extended  in 
connection  with  future  Exhibitions.” 

“The  York  Pioneers  have  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  furthering  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  their  exhibit  of  various  .valuable  mementoes  of  the 
earlier  days  of  Canadian  settlers  in  their  log  cabins  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
grounds,  was  last  year  specially  interesting  to  visitors.  These  relics  and  mementoes 
are  each  year  becoming  more  numerous  and  valuable,  although  the  old  cabins  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  are  much  too  small  to  admit  ©f  their  being  inspected  by  the  many 
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thousands  of  visitors  who  would  like  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  a proper 
building  could  be  erected  on  the  grounds  as  a Museum  for  this  purpose.” 

On  the  grounds  are  ample  fire  protection,  telephone,  telegraph,  express  and  Post 
offices,  restaurants,  lunch  counters,  wash  room,  barber  shop,  baggage  room  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  satchels  and  wraps,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  minister  to  the  com- 
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fort  of  the  visitors.  This  very  creditable  Exhibition  is  held  every  year  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September,  and  well  merits  a visit  and  study. 

THE  CENTRAL  PRISON. 

A recent  number  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Globe  contained  an  illustrated  article  in  reference 
to  the  Central  Prison  and  its  industries.  From  this  article  we  cull  a few  facts. 

A beautiful  lawn  of  a couple  of  acres,  abounding  in  flowers  ; a large  brick  front 
with  iron-grated  windows  ; a sentinel-guarded  brick  wall  on  three  sides  ; this  is  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  Central  Prison,  the  temporary  home  of  Ontario’s  hardened  crimi- 
nals. Associated  with  the  thought  of  it  is  almost  always  an  involuntary  shudder  at  the 
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years  of  confinement  in  a narrow  cell,  with  never  a moment’s  breath  of  free  air.  The 
impression  may  be  born  of  reading  story  books  or  histories  of  ancient  times.  The  pris- 
oner of  to-day,  however,  has  not  so  bitter  a time  of  it,  although  he  still  has  hardships, 
solitude  and  dejectedness.  The  chief  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opments of  the  institution.  Instead  of  the  traditional  stone-breaking,  the  inmates  of  the 
Central  Prison  has  to  work  at  a trade,  of  which  there  is  ample  opportunity  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  prison.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  It  keeps  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner  employed,  when  he  might  be  concocting  plans  of  escape  ; it  pre- 
pares him  for  a life  of  work  after  his  release,  and  it  is  the  source  of  considerable  revenue 
by  which  to  maintain  the  convicts.  Objection  is  sometimes  raised,  not  so  much  now, 
however,  as  was  the  case  a few  years  ago,  to  the  existence  of  so  many  industries  in 
connection  with  the  prison.  The  reason  generally  urged  is  that  it  is  an  unfair  competi- 
tion with  free  labor.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  another  question  ; “Do  you  want 
to  maintain  and  pay  for  these  convicts  out  of  free  labor?”  The  industries  of  the  Cen- 
tial  have  been  developed  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  almost  self-sustaining,  and,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  management,  it  would  more  than  pay  its  way  if  it  had  the  same  grants 
received  by  some  of  the  American  institutions.  The  net  cost  per  day  per  capita  is  only 
27  cents  for  each  prisoner,  indicating  careful  and  economic  management.  In  connection 
with  the  prison  there  is  a library  of  840  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  the  books 
being  changed  once  a week.  There  is  also  anight  school,  with  senior  and  junior  depart- 
ments. This  school  is  largely  attended,  the  prisoners,  as  a rule,  taking  a deep  interest 
in  their  studies.  The  cells  occupied  by  the  prisoners  are  comfortably  heated  and  fur- 
nished, and  well  ventilated.  Various  industries  are  carried  on  within  the  prison  walls  : 
wool  is  taken  in  its  raw  state  and  is  manufactured  into  clothing  and  blankets  for  the  use' 
of  the  prisoners,  and  much  is  sold  to  other  Government  institutions.  Here  is  also 
manufactured  shoes,  iron  bedsteads,  binder  twine,  brooms,  whisks,  novelty  wood 
works  of  various  kinds,  such  as  children’s  sleds,  croquet  sets,  washboards,  hat  racks, 
towel  rollers,  boys’  waggons,  wheel  barrows,  baseball  bats,  crokinole,  etc. 

The  conservatory  and  green-houses  are  well  worthy  #f  a visit.  From  them  the 
Parliament  Buildings  and  grounds  are  decorated.  The  kitchen  and  bakery  for  the 
whole  institution  are  very  important  departments.  All  the  food  eaten  in  the  prison  is 
here  prepared.  The  bill  of  fare  each  day  is  varied,  substantial  and  abundant. 

When  the  12  o’clock  whistle  blew,  the  men  in  each  shop  lined  up  outside  under 
survey  of  their  guard,  ready  to  march  to  their  wing  at  the  order.  When  all  were  ready 
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the  whole  line  entered  the  prison,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  door,  each  took  a dish 
containing  his  rations  of  meat  and  a half  pound  loaf  of  bread,  and  went  ^to  the  door  of 
his  cell.  At  another  signal  each  entered  and  pulled  the  door  shut  behind  him.  Then 
the  official  at  the  lever  locked  the  door  of  each  of  the  192  cells,  and  left  the  prisoners 
alone  with  their  dinner.  The  census  is  then  taken,  and  until  the  entire  population  is 
accounted  for,  the  tower  guards  are  not  relieved  from  duty.  This  is  done  both  noon 
and  night,  after  the  prisoners  have  left  their  work.  The  working  hours  in  the  industrial 
departments  are  from  7 to  12,  1 to  6,  and  1 to  4 on  Saturdays. 

In  the  prison  is  a large  chapel,  capable  of  seating  the  entire  population.  Roman 
Catholic  service  is  here  conducted  every  Sunday  morning  by  Father  Walsh,  a most 
efficient  and  painstaking  clergyman.  Then  there  is  a Protestant  Sunday  School  in  the 
afternoon,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Cassels  and  a number  of  very  efficient  teachers, 
who  at  great  personal  sacrifice  are  engaged  in  the  laudable  work.  There  is  also  Pro- 
testant preaching  at  3 o’clock  every  Sunday  afternoon,  the  ministers  being  supplied  by 
the  Toronto  Ministerial  Association.  In  this  respect  it  is  a departure  from  the  usual 
prison  custom  of  having  a regularly  appointed  chaplain. 

The  Central  Prison  has  had  three  wardens.  Col.  Prince  was  the  first,  and  Mr. 
James  Massie,  the  second.  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  the  present  warden,  assumed  office 
February  1,  1896. 

The  criminal  classes  have  here  a smaller  ratio  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
city  of  a corresponding  size  Qn  the  American  continent.  There  are,  however,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  offenders  against  the  laws,  and  ample  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  their  punishment  and  reformation.  The  Toronto  jail  on  Gerrard,  east  of  the 
Don  River,  the  Central  Prison,  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  the  Industrial  Refuge  for 
girls  are  the  principal  institutions  for  this  purpose. 

The  Prisoners’  Aid  Association  of  Canada  has  been  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of 
prison  reform  and  rescue  work  for  many  years,  yet  the  work  has  been  pushed  with 
greatly  increased  vigor  during  the  past  few  ye^rs.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are 
“ The  reformation  of  offenders,  their  welfare  when  discharged,  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  prison  reform  1 ” 

The  Association  maintains  Sabbath  Schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  for  re- 
ligious instruction ; a night  school  for  secular  education  in  the  Central  Prison ; an  agent 
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and  a Bible  woman  to  look  after  the  interests  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  a temporary 
shelter  for  prisoners  when  released.  Legitimate  influence,  though  educating  public 
sentiment,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  near  future  it  is 
confidentially  expected  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  better  caring  for  prisoners, 
and  for  protecting  them  when  released. 


KAI.A  FALLS,  MUSKOKA. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  a sinful  person  to  become  a perpetual  nuisance  and  menace 
to  society. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Toronto. 

LADIES’  COLLEGES. 

The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  dawned,  before  girls  upon  this  con- 
tinent enjoyed  opportunities  of  education,  worth  naming.  Public  sentiment  practically 
said,  though  John  is  a dunce,  and  Jane  is  a genius,  yet,  because  John  is  a boy,  he  must 
be  educated,  to  fit  him  to  become  a useful  member  of  society;  but  Jane  being  a girl, 
requires  only  a very  superficial  training,  such  as  her  dependent  position  demands. 


MEDORA  IN  LOCKS,  PT.  CARLING. 

In  1789,  the  public  schools  of  Boston  were  opened  to  girls,  who  were  given  one 
half  year’s  instruction  in  reading,  spelling  and  composition. 

In  1825,  a high  school  for  girls  was  established  in  Boston.  After  a trial  of  one  year 
and  a half,  it  was  discontinued — as  a useless  institution. 
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At  length  women  awoke  to  a sense  of  the  injustice  done  her,  and  knocked  persist- 
ently for  admission  to  the  higher  schools  of  learning.  As  a result  of  her  loud  and  persis- 
tent knocking  some  of  the  foremost  Universities  of  the  world  threw  back  the  bolts  that 
closed  their  doors  against  women,  and  as  the  doors  reluctantly  opened,  their  hinges, 
rusted  through  long  disuse,  creaked  and  fairly  groaned,  as  if  to  give  the  alarm  that  the 
sacred  precincts,  so  long  guarded  for  man’s  exclusive  use,  were  about  to  be  desecrated 
by  the  admission  of  women. 

In  1833,  Oberlin  College  led  the  way,  and  permitted  young  women  to  join  young 
men  in  pursuit  of  the  same  course  of  study.  Gradually  old  prejudices  disappeared,  and 
increased  privileges  were  given  to  women,  until  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in- 
stitutions specially  adapted  to  her  higher  education  have  been  established. 

One  of  the  earliest  reforms  was  the  establishment  of  Queen’s  College,  London, 
Eng.,  the  idea  of  which  was  to  be  for  young  women,  what  King’s  College  was  for 
young  men,  namely,  a high-class  secondary  school  with  a University  department. 

For  the  first  time  in  England  the  course  of  study  for  girls  was  made  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  same  as  that  for  boys.  Queen’s  College  now  makes  the  examinations  for  ma- 
triculation and  degrees  in  the  Londan  University,  the  goal  at  which  it  aims  to  bring  its 
pupils. 

The  foundation  of  this  College,  which  obtained  a Royal  charter  in  1853,  was  the 
first  important  victory  of  woman’s  cause  in  England,  and  it  has  led  to  subsequent 
advances  which  have  followed  each  other  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

In  1864  Cambridge  University  made  provision  for  the  examination  of  girls  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  same  subjects  as  were  pursued  by  the  male  sex,  but  at  this 
age  their  education  was  supposed  to  be  completed.  Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford 
Universities  admit  women  to  degrees,  but  this  honor  is  permitted  by  the  University  of 
London,  Victoria  University  (England),  and  by  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  first  steps  in  the  higher  education  of  women  were  met  by  abundance  of  prejudice, 
and  by  anticipated  evil  results.  What  was  called  the  “button  and  slipper’’  argument 
was  vigorously  pressed.  It  claimed  if  women  were  once  permitted  to  know  Greek  and 
Astronomy,  or,  in  short,  to  nibble  at  any  side  of  the  apple  of  knowledge,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  her  sewing  on  buttons  or  working  slippers.  The  conclusion  was  terrific 
to  contemplate.  The  argument  was,  if  woman  be  permitted  to  have  an  education,  home 
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duties  will  be  neglected,  the  interests  of  childhood  will  not  be  cared  for,  and  the  hus- 
band, soured  in  disposition,  and  discouraged  in  spirit — 

“ Poor  helpless,  hopeless  thing, 

Must  tie  his  clothes  up  with  a string.” 

This  uncomplimentary  conclusion  has  been  proven  to  be  false.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  wives  who  are  most  devoted  to  home,  and  husbands  and  children,  are  the  unedu- 
cated and  uncultured.  No  woman  is  a perfect  and  adorable  wife  and  mother  simply 
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because  she  has  no  interest  in  anything  more  intellectual  than  the  details  of  domestic 
affairs  ; nor  is  a woman  unfitted  for  the  responsible  position  of  wife  or  mother  simply 
because  she  has  a cultured  mind,  and  takes  interest  in  those  things  that  are  intellectual 
and  spiritual.  Ignorance  and  lackuf  culture  are  not  safeguards  against  selfishness,  nor 
does  a proper  intellectual  culture  deteriorate  the  character.  The  unprejudiced  observer 
will  conclude  that  the  greater  advantages  of  intellectual  culture  that  have  been  given  to 
women  in  recent  years,  have  raised  the  sex  to  a higher  plane,  and  have  given  much  to 
her  in  increased  individual  happiness,  and  in  the  power  of  being  useful  to  their  fellow 
creatures. 
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The  history  of  the  development  of  woman’s  education  is  a most  interesting  study, 
and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  her  to-day  are  worthy  of  the  age  and  of  woman’s  worth. 
The  woman  lives  in  Toronto  to-day,  who,  over  twenty  years  ago,  applied  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Toronto.  Her  request  was  declined.  She  replied,  “Your  Senate 
may  refuse  to  admit  women  now,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  doors  of  your  Uni- 
versity will  swing  wide  open  to  every  woman  who  chooses  to  apply.’’  That  prediction 
is  now  fulfilled.  Thoroughly  equipped  institutions  for  woman’s  education  now  exist  in 
every  Christian  country.  In  our  own  Dominion,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  efficient  institutions  of  this  character  is  Ontario  Ladies’  College. 

THE  BUILDING. 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Sheriff  Reynolds  erected  on  a spacious  and  commanding 
site,  in  the  town  of  Whitby,  a magnificent  palatial  residence  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture.  Its  massive,  white-brick  walls,  turreted  towers,  broad  portals,  spacious 
halls,  with  their  variety  of  recesses,  arches  and  niches;  magnificent  drawing  rooms, 
with  their  rich  decorations;  broad  stairways  of  carved  oak,  modelled  after  the  old  aristo- 
cratic seats  of  England;  chaste  and  gorgeous  stained-glass  windows;  all  combined 
to  make  it  exceedingly  fitting  that  this  magnificent  structure  should  be  called  Trafalgar 
Castle.  The  friends  of  the  higher  education  of  women  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
securing  such  a suitable  and  well  situated  property  for  their  commendable  undertaking. 

In  1874  Ontario  Ladies’  College  was  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 


Since  that  date  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  by  the  erection  of 
“ Ryerson  Hall,”  and  of  the  “Lilian  Massey  Hall.” 


Ontario  Ladies’  College  is  now  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  institutions 
upon  this  continent. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Provision  is  made  for  carrying  the  students  through  to  the  non-professional  third, 
second  and  first-class  teachers’  certificate;  also  for  university  matriculation,  and  the 
regular  course  in  Toronto  University  through  the  first  and  second  years — with  honors  in 
Modern  Languages.  This  course  has  been  successfully  taken  by  several  students,  some 
of  whom  have  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  in  the  Provincial  University,  after  two 
years’  attendance. 
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This  course  embracing  3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  class  teachers’  certificates,  and  the  first  two 
years  of  Toronto  University,  has  been  most  creditably  taken  in  Ontario  Ladies’  College, 
where  no  previous  High  School  training  had  been  enjoyed.  The  same  high  grade  and 
efficiency  characterizes  the  instructions  given  in  music,  fine  art,  elocution,  and  the  com- 
mercial branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  on  piano,  violin,  pipe  organ,  and  in  harmony  and  voice 
culture,  is  precise  the  same  as  that  giveri  in  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 


GROUP  OF  HUNTERS  LEAVING  MUSKOKA. 

The  commercial  course  is  on  a par  with  that  of  the  best  business  colleges,  instruc- 
tion been  given  in  phonography,  typewriting  and  telegraphy. 

In  the  College  there  is  a reading  room  well  furnished  with  current  literature,  and 
also  a library  containing  many  of  the  -standard  authors  and  books  of  reference.  The 
Literary  Society  publishes  monthly  a bright  interesting  paper  called  The  Sunbeam. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  following  societies  are  connected  with  the  college : 1.  The  Victorian  Society, 
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having  for  its  object  the  stimulating  of  its  members  to  the  production  of  original  literary 
and  musical  compositions.  It  has  also  in  hand  the  collection  of  a Victorian  Library.  2. 
The  Literary  and  Musical  Society,  which  aims  at  improvement  in  composition,  literary 
criticism,  elocution  and  music.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and  frequent  public  enter- 
tainments are  given  in  the  college  chapel.  3.  The  Missionary  Society,  which  seeks  to 
foster  and  develop  the  missionary  spirit.  4.  The  Alumnae  Society,  which  aims  to  hold 
the  graduates  in  close  relationship  to  their  alma  mater.  5.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  which  has  for  its  special  object  the  promotion  of  the  practical  religious  life  of 
the  students. 

The  supreme  aim  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  Ontario  Ladies’  College,  and  of  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  in  the  home  life  of  the  institution,  is  not  the 
production  of  mere  accomplishments,  but  the  development  of  character,  and  the  fitting 
of  the  young  ladies  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  But,  recognizing  it  to  be  true  that 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  manner  are  not  divorced  from  intellectual  culture  and  moral 
worth,  the  aim  is  to  weld,  into  perpetual  union,  beauty  and  strength,  so  that  in  society, 
and  in  the  church,  “ our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a palace.”  Ontario  Ladies’  College  seeks  to  combine  thorough  and  advanced 
intellectual  culture,  a strict  oversight  of  physical  and  moral  health,  and  the  confidence, 
freedom  and  order  of  a well-regulated  Christian  home.  Before  this  institution  there  is 
undoubtedly  a bright  future  and  a greatly  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness. 

A work  recently  published  gives  the  following  account  of  other  institutions  in 
Toronto  : — 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  LADIES’  COLLEGE, 

open  to  students  of  all  denominations  was  founded  in  1889  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Macintyre,  who 
has  had  a wide  experience  in  every  grade  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  beautifully 
located  on  Bloor  Street  West,  facing  the  Queen’s  Park,  and  thus  in  the  educational 
centre  of  the  city.  Whilst  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  open  country  and  invigorat- 
ing pure  air,  the  electric  street  railway  belt  line  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  busi- 
ness centres  and  railway  stations.  The  building  itself  gives  an  impression  of  a private 
residence,  yet  the  internal  arrangements  provide  for  extensive  educational  work.  Pupils 
are  in  attendance  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion  from  Quebec  to  Victoria,  and  from 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  North  and  South.  The  courses  of  study  in  literature 
and  science  are  broad  and  liberal,  ranging  from  elementary  classes  to  University  Matricu- 
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lation  and  First  Year  work.  Its  proximity  to  the  University  has  enabled  the  management 
to  secure  masters,  specialists  in  every  department,  and  this  feature  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  high  reputation  gained,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  education. 
In  conjunction  with  the  literary  studies  students  may  prosecute  extensive  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Musical  Department  is  in  connection  with  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  sharing  all  the  advantages  of  a large  and  efficient  staff 
of  teachers  and  with  systematic  courses  prescribed,  enabling  students  to  proceed  to  the 
full  course  of  graduation,  or  to  obtain  certificates  for  the  work  of  any  year.  The  Art 
Department  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  Toronto’s  leading  artists,  T.  Mower-Martin, 
R.C.A. 

Moulton  Ladies’  College  on  Bloor  Street  East  is  an  excellent  school  for  girls  under 
Baptist  auspices.  The  Bishop  Strachan  College  on  College  Street,  near  Yonge,  is 
another  ladies’  college  of  high  standing.^  St.  Hilda’s,  on  Shaw  Street,  is  the  women’s 
department  of  Trinity  University,  and  ladies  attending  this  school  can  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  There  are  also  many  other  ladies’  schools  and  academies  in  the  city. 

The  Normal  and  Model  Schools  occupy  a large  square  bounded  by  Gerrard,  Victoria, 
Gould  and  Church  streets.  They  are  surrounded  by  well  kept  grounds,  embellished  by 
lawns,  trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  traveller  will  be  well  repaid  by  a visit  to  the 
museum  of  the  Normal  School  as  it  contains  a fine  collection  of  statuary,  paintings  and 
specimens  of  natural  history.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Normal  School  and  all  students  holding  university  degrees  or  having  passed  the  senior 
leaving  exaniinations  are  required  to  undergo  a course  of  practical  training  here  before 
being  legally  qualified  to  teach.  Opposite  the  Model  School  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Gerrard  Street  is  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  a well  equipped  school  furnishing  a thorough 
course  of  study. 

In  Toronto  there  are  also  Business  Colleges,  a Veterinary  Medical  College,  and  many 
Private  Boarding  Schools. 

MUSICAL  TORONTO. 

The  facilities  for  acquiring  a musical  education  in  Toronto  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  two  institutions  that  stand  out  most  prominently  are  the  Toronto  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  the  Toronto  College  of  Music.  The  Metropolitan  School  of 
Music,  located  in  the  West  End  of  the  city  is  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favor.  Besides 
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these  there  are  several  private  seminaries  and  ladies’  colleges  where  a first-class  musi- 
cal education  may  be  obtained. 

These  advantages  bring  distingiii  hed  teachers  and  promising  pupils  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Toronto,  and  make  this  city  a centre  for  teaching  and  producing  high 
class  music. 


bCESK  NEAR  IIAI.A. 


BUSINESS.  PARKS,  &C. 

“The  large  warehouses  and  wholesale  houses  are  situated  principally  between 
King  Street  and  the  Esplanade,  and  are  massive  stone  monuments  of  Toronto’s  com- 
merce and  enterprise.  The  Board  of  Trade  building  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Front 
Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  old  American  Hotel,  is  a handsome  structure  recently  built  at 
a cost  of  about  ^5^400, 000.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  the  modernized  Ita- 
lian Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  is  a handsome  building. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Toronto. 

BUSINESS,  PARKS,  &C. 

(Continued.) 

The  Toronto  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  both  without  and  within  is  very  artis- 
tic. The  Imperial  Bank  is  a very  large  and  commodious  building,  as  are  also  the  Stand- 
ard Bank,  Molson’s  Bank,  the  Traders’  Bank  and  the  Dominion  Bank,  together  with  the 


LITTLE  DETROIT,  EAST  BANK. 


Bank  of  Toronto  and  many  other  monetary  and  loan  institutions.  The  banking  system 
of  Canada  is  established  on  a very  sound  and  reliable  basis,  and  panics  are  unknown. 
The  City  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  chief  banking  centres  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  being  the  leading  business  and  educational  centre  in  Canada,  Toronto 
is  also  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  new  Parliament 
Building,  in  the  Queen’s  Park,  opened  April,  1893,  for  the  first  time,  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  the  Province  and  the  importance  of  the  city.  This  building  is 
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the  most  interesting  feature  in  a city  already  more  than  usually  attractive,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Canada,  and  is  excelled  by  few  on  this 
continent.  About  1^1,500,000  have  been  expended  in  its  erection,  and  it  has  been  some 
five  years  in  building.  Although  everything  connected  with  it  is  the  best  obtainable 
and  the  Legislative  Chamber  and  Members’  Library  are  perfect  models  of  richness  and 

beauty,  experts  say  it  is  the  cheapest  building  of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  America. 

» 

The  approach  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  is  protected  by  two  large  Russian  cannon, 
taken  by  the  British  at  Sebastopol,  and  presented  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
citizens  of  Toronto.  Happily  since  their  advent  on  Canadian  soil  they  have  never  been 
put  to  warlike  purposes. 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  rapidly  approaching  completion,  will  be  a 
credit  to  Toronto,  and  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  dispatch  of  municipal  business. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  each  ward  sending  four  representative  alderman 
to  the  City  Council. 

Toronto  is  represented  in  the  Local  Legislative  Assembly  by  four  members,  and  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  by  two  members. 

The  new  Armoury  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  buildings  of  the  city.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Queen’s  Own,  Grenadiers,  and  the  Kilties.  Here  they  drill  and  store 
their  supplies.  These  various  companies  are  great  favorites  with  the  citizens,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  cordial  reception  given  them  whenever  they  appear  in  public. 

Toronto  has  within  its  limits  about  10,300  acres,  and  a population  not  much  short 
of  200,000.  There  are  about  250  miles  of  streets.  Many  of  these  streets  are  broad, 
beautifully  paved,  and  shaded  with  ornamental  trees.  University  Avenue,  extending 
from  Queen  street  to  College  street,  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streets  in  any  city  upon  the  continent. 

Toronto  is  up  to  date  <n  her  water  supply,  lighting  facilities,  and  street  railway 
accommodation,  and  is  second  to  no  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
parks,  its  manufactories,  and  attractive  summer  resorts,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
centre  of  population.  The  islands  to  the  south  of  the  city  furnish  magnificent  pic-nic 
grounds,  while  on  Hanlan’s  Island  there  is  a first-class  bicycle  track,  and  ample  accom- 
modation for  playing  lacrosse  and  base  ball. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Adams,  in  a recent  article,  speaks  as  follows  of  Toronto  as  a summer 
resort ; 

“There  are  few  cities  in  the  world  that  are  more  admirably  situated  or  more  natur- 
ally adapted  for  an  all-round  summer  resort  than  Toronto,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes.- 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  temperate  zone,  its  climate  tempered  and  made 
equable  by  the  broad  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  a beautiful  harbour  that  renders  boat- 
ing and  bathing  safe  and  pleasant  pastimes  during  the  summer  months,  together  with 
many  other  advantages,  Ontario’s  capital  can  hold  her  own  against  the  world  as  an  ideal 
summer  resort. 


INDIAN  CAMP. 


By  wintering  in  Florida,  California,  Italy  or  the  French  Riviera  and  summering  in 
Toronto  or  the  vicinity,  an  equable  all-the-year  round  temperature  can  be  obtained;  for 
Toronto  in  summer  possesses  a very  similar  climate  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  balmy 
south  during  its  fashionable  season  when  Northerners  doff  their  furs  and  leave  their  land 
of  ice  and  snow  for  the  everglades  and  flowering  shrubs  and  zephyrs  of  the  sunny 
south.  And  the  pleasures  and  novelties  in  which  the  denizens  of  the  North  revel 
during  their  summer  trip,  are  but  similar  to  those  in  which  their  heart-stricken  confreres 
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of  the  south  may  indulge  during  the  summer  should  they  come  north  to  the  many  and 

excellent  summer  resorts  of  Ontario,  of  which  Toronto,  the  distributing  centre,  is  by  no 
% 

means  the  least  attractive  or  healthful. 

There  is  endless  variety  of  be  found  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  summer  resorts  of 
Toronto  and  neighborhood.  Here  can  be  obtained  fashion,  solitude  or  roughing  it, 
modern  civilization  and  primeval  forest,  cascade  and  river,  lakes  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
immensity  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  minature  lily  ponds  of  Muskoka. 
Here  you  can  paddle  your  own  canoe  on  the  lagoons  of  Toronto  Island,  spread  your 
white  canvas  to  the  breeze  on  Toronto  Bay,  or  boarding  one  of  the  Majestic  steel-clad 
steamers  of  the  Niagara  Line,  and,  after  a two-hours’  pleasant  sail  on  the  lake,  and  a 
brief  trip  on  the  Electric  Railway,  the  roar  of  Niagara  greets  your  ears.” 

Mr.  Beckles  Wilson,  special  correspondent  of  The  London  Daily  Mail,  has  been 
travelling  in  Canada,  and  writes  an  interesting  descriptive  letter  to  his  paper,  from  which 
we  select  the  following  extract: 

Toronto  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  North  America.  It  is  as  artistic  as  Boston  with- 
out Boston’s  compression ; It  is  as  clean  and  open  as  Philadelphia,  without  Philadelphia’s 
diffusion.  Its  public  and  private  buildings — its  “sky-scrapers”  have  an  architectural 
unity  which  Chicago  and  New  York  cannot  boast,  and  Toronto  has  done  what  no  other 
city  of  200,000  inhabitants  has  done — more  than  doubled  its  population  in  ten  years. 

THE  PAST  VERSUS  THE  PRESENT. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  our  country  from  the  first  settlements  until  the  present, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  contrast  the  former  days  with  these,  as  we  believe  it  will 
cause  us  to  prize  more  highly  the  great  advantages  we  enjoy  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  intelligent  observer  life  is  a many-colored  web,  in  which  the  bright  warp  of 
happiness  is  crossed  by  the  sombre  roof  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  There  come  into 
every  life  many  things  that  tax  faith  and  test  courage. 

This  mingling  of  light  and  shade,  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  often  without 
any  apparent  reason,  has  given  rise  to  two  special  theories  of  life. 

(1.)  Pessimism,  which  teaches  that  the  universe  is  the  worst  possible,  or  the  worst 
conceivable,  and  that  in  human  life  the  evil  outweighs  the  good.  It  teaches  that  life  is 
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not  worth  living.  This  theory  of  life  has  been  formulated  chiefly  through  the  advocacy 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  Edward  Von  Hartman,  two  German  philosophers,  who 
taught  “that  the  happiest  moment  of  life  is  that  of  falling  asleep,  and  forgetting  life’s 
wretchedness  ; the  most  miserable  moment  being  that  of  awaking  to  sad  reality.  A man 
should  not  address  his  neighbor  as  sir,  but  as  my  fellow-sufferer.  The  life  of  man 
oscillates  like  a pendullum  between  suffering  and  weariness.’’  In  all  ages  there  have 
been  preachers  of  this  gospel  of  despair.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  ii-17  says,  “All 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.’’  Job,  under  his  severe  afflictions,  sometimes  gave  way 
to  this  despondent  spirit. 


LITTLE  DETROIT  FROM  ROCK  IN  CHANNEL. 


Jeremiah  said  in  the  5th  chapter  of  his  prophecy  “ Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  see  now  and  know  if  ye  can  find  a man,  if  there  be  any  that 
executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  fhe  truth.’’  Thos.  Carlyle,  that  prince  of  grumblers, 
described  the  population  of  his  country  as  consisting  of  so  many  millions,  “mostly 
fools.’’  Seopardi,  the  Italian  poet,  said,  “My  misfortunes  are  too  great  for  tears. 
Human  consciousness  is  itself  a cuise,  and  the  brute,  and  the  plant,  are  happier  than 
man.  Our  life,  what  is  it  worth,  but  to  despise  it,  it  is  the  mad  dance  of  fools.’’ 
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Macaulay,  in  the  prime  of  life,  said,  “ 1 have  been  hearing  of  nothing  but  decay, 
but  have  seen  nothing  but  advancement.” 

To-day  there  are  advocates  of  this  gospel  of  despondency.  They  seem  to  see  little 
else  than  dishonesties  in  business,  corruption  in  politics,  hypocrisy  in  the  Church,  and 
extravagance,  deception,  and  impurity  in  society. 

These  prophets  of  evil,  bewail  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  as  if  a universal  gan- 
grene had  seized  upon  society.  They  see  on  every  hand  : 


“Infections  of  unutterable  sadness, 
Infections  of  incalculable  madness, 
Infections  of  incurable  despair.” 


They  are  like  camels  lad?n  with  jewels,  journeying  from  choice  through  a desert, 
and  browsing  on  thistles.  They  are  like  moles  burrowing  under  ground,  unconscious  of 
God’s  bright  and  glorious  world.  They  are  like  bats  shutting  themselves  away  from 
the  light,  and  flapping  their  wings  only  when  night’s  shadows  cover  the  earth.  They 
are  like  owls,  silent  amidst  the  glory  of  the  reigning  day,  and  hooting  their  dismal 
pophecies  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Pessimism  is  a toboggan  slide  from  light  into  darkness,  and  from  hope  into  despair. 

(2)  Optimism,  which  holds  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  the  most  perfect  that 
could  have  been  ordered  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  and  the  best  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
conceive. 

It  says,  ‘‘  It  the  present  universe  is  not  the  best  that  is  possible,  it  must  be  either 
because  God  did  not  know  of  the  supposed  better  universe,  or  because  he  was  not  able 
to  create  a better  one,  or  because  he  was  not  willing  to  do  so.” 

Browning  expresses  this  view  of  life  when  he  says: 

“ The  years  at  the  spring  ; 

Ami  day’s  at  the  morn  ; 

Morning’s  at  seven  ; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled  ; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing. 
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The  snail’s  on  the  thorn  ; 

God’s  in  His  Heaven  ; 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  Those  who  say  nothing  is  right  in  the  uni- 
verse are  as  far  astray  as  those  who  say  everything  is  right. 

There  are  two  facts  that  should  be  recognized  (1.)  There  was  good  in  the  past. 
There  were  intelligent,  self-sacrificing,  mighty  men,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
national,  edueational  and  ecclesiastical  structures,  or  wisely  built  upon  foundations 
already  laid,  and  helped  to  broaden  and  strengthen  these  foundations.  We  enter  upon 
a glorious  heritage  brought  to  us  through  their  loyal  devotion  to  truth  and  duty. 

“ O ! there  are  voices  of  the  past, 

Links  of  a broken  chain, 

Wings  that  can  bear  us  back  to  times 
Which  cannot  come  again  ; 

Let  God  forbid  that  we  should  lose 
The  echoes  that  remain.” 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 


(2.)  There  is  wrong-doing  to-day.  Error  is  not  dead,  nor  does  it  show  signs  of 
dying.  A worlaly  spirit  still  chokes  the  good  seed.  Ungodly  amusements  allure  from 
the  pathway  of  duty.  Lust  sweetens  the  draught  by  which  it  blasts  the  life  ; impure 
literature  vitiates  the  taste,  and  corrupts  the  thoughts  of  those  who  read  it  ; intemper- 
ance, the  giant  evil  of  to-day,  stalks  defiantly  through  our  fair  land,  and  crushes  under 
its  heartless  tread,  its  helpless  victims.  Sin  under  various  forms,  like  famished  wolves, 
steals  out  under  the  cover  of  night,  or  if  driven  to  desperation  comes  forth  in  daylight 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  There  is  dishonesty  in  business,  corruption  in  politics,  impurity 
in  society,  hypocrisy  in  the  church,  unfaithfulness  amongst  friends,  threatening  wars 
between  Christian  nations,  immense  standing  armies,  increasing  national  debts,  interna- 
tional jealousies  and  rivalries  that  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  millennium  has 
not  yet  dawned  when — 


“ The  war-drum  shall  throb  no  longer. 
And  the  battle  flag  be  furled. 

In  the  Parliament  of  man. 

The  federation  of  the  world.” 
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However,  though  there  was  good  in  the  past,  and  .wrong-doing  to-day — yet  we 
believe  the  former  days  were  not  better  than  these.  We  find  abundant  corroboration  of 
this  conclusion  if  we  study  the  condition  of  society,  socially,  intellectually  and  morally, 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  compare  it  with  what  exists  to-day. 

Farrar,  in  his  “ Early  Days  of  Christianity,”  furnishes  the  clearest  proofs  of  the 
abnormal  wickedness  which  accompanied  or  resulted  from  the  decadence  of  ancient 
civilization.  “ They  are  stamped  upon  its  coinage,  cut  on  its  gems,  painted  upon  its 
chamber  walls,  sown  broadcast  over  the  pages  of  its  poets,  satirists  and  historians.” 


» KKKAIING  LOC.:»  DOWN  INDIAN  KIVBK. 


At  one  extreme  of  the  social  scale  were  millions  of  slaves,  without  recogmzed  rights, 
and  towards  none  had  any  admitted  duties.  Raised  a little  above  the  slaves  were  the 
free  born  lower  classes,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  beggars,  idlers,  and  familiar  with 
the  grossest  indignities  arising  from  their  dependence. 

Far  removed  above  there  stood  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  classes,  like  “monsters 
gorged,  mid  starving  populations.” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Toronto. 

THE  PAST  VERSUS  THE  PRESENT. 

(Continued.) 

Their  immense  wealth  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  unbounded  self  indul- 
gence. There  was  little  to  check  greedy  avarice,  debauchery  and  cruelty.  The  masses 
might  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  yet  these  epicures  could  often  squander 


vast  sums  at  a single  banquet,  drinking  wine  out  of  jewelled  vases,  and  feasting  upon 
the  brains  of  peacocks,  and  the  tongues  of  nightingales.  Gluttony,  extravagance  and 
impurity  rioted  in  the  very  heart  of  society  in  that  age,  and  literature  and  art  shared  in 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 

Even  St.  Paul  paused  amid  his  sacred  reasonings  to  affix  his  terrible  brand  upon 
the  sins  of  Heathendom,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  No  benevolent  institutions  existed,  and  little  was  done  for  the  poor  and  suf- 
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fering,  and  but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  for  them.  Surely  those  days  were  not 
better  than  these. 

If  we  recall  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world  400  years  ago,  the  contrast  with 
what  exists  to-day  will  be  most  marked. 

(1)  Physical  Comforts. — This  continent  was  just  beginning  to  be  known  to  the 
people  across  the  sea.  Pagan  Indians,  with  their  rude  methods  of  life,  held  absolute 
sway.  What  a contrast  with  what  exists  to-day. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  great  cities  were  without  sewers,  without  lights 
upon  the  streets  at  night,  and  possessing  no  efficient  sanitary  or  police  regulations. 

In  Paris  and  London  thee  houses  were  of  wood,  daubed  with  clay,  and  thatched 
with  straw  and  reeds.  Carpets  were  an  unknown  luxury.  In  England  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  were  constructed  of  stone,  put  together  without  mortar,  the  roofs  were  of 
turf,  and  stiffened  cowhide  served  as  doors. 

(2)  Intellectual  Culture. — Intellectual  stagnation  existed,  excepting  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  monasteries  and  universities,  and  even  in  these  places  the 
training  was  exceedingly  limited  and  superficial.  There  were  no  newspapers,  no  cheap 
books,  no  schools  for  the  masses. 

(3)  Morals. — “Social  bonds  were  everywhere  relaxed,  and  a gross  licen- 
tiousness prevailed  everywhere  in  all  ranks  of  Society.”  The  moral  condition  of 
Europe,  at  that  time,  was  most  deplorable.  Suppose  there  had  appeared  a prophet,  in 
that  age,  foretelling  the  educational  advantages  of  to-day,  the  sweeping  from  the  civil- 
ized nations  the  dark  blot  of  organized  slavery,  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  bless- 
ings brought  to  us  by  a Christian  civilization,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  in  the  wonderfulness  of  his  statements.  Even  if  we  take  a closer  view 
and  contrast  the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the  present,  the  same  view  is  sustained. 

Cooking  stoves  and  pianos  were  unknown.  Leather  breeches,  a checked  shirt,  a 
red  flannel  jacket,  and  a cocked  hat  formed  the  dress  of  an  artizan.  Crockery  plates 
were  objected  to  because  they  dulled  the  knives. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  this 
century  the  race  made  more  progress  than  during  all  the  preceeding  centuries.  That  in 
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the  next  quarter  of  century  the  advance  was  greater  than  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury, and  that  during  the  next  ten  years  it  was  more  rapid  than  during  the  twenty-five 
preceeding  years.  God  seems  to  have  said  to  the  scientist,  the  inventor,  the  educator, 
the  man  of  business,  and  the  benevolent  worker  “Go  forward,”  and  right  royally  has 
the  command  been  obeyed.  This  century  has  given  to  the  world  the  locomotive,  steam- 
ship, telegraph,  telephone,  sewing  machine,  cylinder  printing  press,  farming  implements 
and  the  application  of  electricity.  Only  a few  years  ago  the  application  of  electricity  as 
a lighting  and  mechanical  power  was  unknown,  now  it  is  estimated  that  ^900,000,000 
are  invested  in  various  kinds  of  electrical  machinery. 


STURGEON  FALLS, 


In  this  century  has  been  produced  the  cable,  which  has  brought  the  nations  close 
together  in  so  far  as  communication  is  concerned.  Columbus  said,  “ Here  is  one  world, 
let  there  be  two;”  Cyrus  Field  said,  “ Here  are  two  worlds,  let  there  be  one.” 

We  heartily  join  with  Whittier  in  saying — 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more, 

For  olden  time  and  holier  shore  ; 

God’s  love  and  blessing  then  and  there, 

Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere.” 
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The  good  times  are  now,  the  better  times  are  to  come.  I had  rather  be  my  grand- 
child than  my  grandfather. 

Perhaps  the  world  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  regard  to  scientific  research  and  inven- 
tive genius;  but  however  great  may  be  the  progress  made  in  the  coming  days,  a peculiar 
glory  will  always  attach  to  the  age  that  witnessed  the  developement  of  the  idea  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  that  saw  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  photography,  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  and  that  even  took  the  subtle,  deadly,  electric  current  and  harnessed  it 
to  street  cars  and  railway  trains,  or  hanging  it  aloft  bade  it  dispel  the  darkness  of  the 
night  with  an  eflulgence  that  almost  rivals  the  splendour  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

“ Tis  weary  watchinj'  wave  by  wave. 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  unwanl  ; 

We  climb  like  corals,  frrave  by  grave, 

Blit  pave  a path  that’s  sunwaiil. 

We’re  beaten  back  in  many  a fray  ; 

But  newer  strength  we  borrow, 

And  where  the  vanguard  keeps  to-day. 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow.” 

Through  the  providence  of  God  and  a noble  ancestry  we  have  come  into  a glorious 
heritage.  We  have  a fertile  territory  of  vast  dimensions  measuring  3,610,257  square 
miles:  a beautiful  and  varied  climate;  rich  resources  in  grains,  fruits,  timber,  metals, 
salt,  coal,  fish  and  fur;  magnificent  views,  ample  lakes,  broad  prairies  and  respectable 
mountains;  unexcelled  educational  advantages,  a constitution  based  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Bible,  a responsible  government,  liberty  of  conscience,  no  state  church,  and 
an  honored  queen ; with  these  advantages  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  an  industrious, 
intelligent  and  patriotic  people  working  out  such  a destiny  as  will  be  creditable  to  them-  ' 
selves  and  beneficial  to  their  fellowmen. 

But  there  is  need  of  courage  and  caution.  We  are  face  to  face  with  many  import-  j 

ant  and  far  reaching  problems  in  the  home,  in  the  workshop,  and  in  social  and  political  i 

life.  We  must  not  be  soothed  into  fatal  slumbers  by  deceitful  voices,  nor  be  content  * 

merely  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  former  generations.  The  nations  which  have  l 

stranded  upon  the  rocks  of  national  pride,  prosperity,  or  sin,  are  sad  memorials  of  the  ^ 

unchanging  laws  which  control  men  and  people.  The  wrecks  strewn  along  the  shores  j 

of  time  are  so  many  cautionary  signals  to  which  the  nations  of  to-day  will  do  well  to 
give  heed. 
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“ Mourn  not  for  the  vanished  ages, 
With  the  great  heroic  men, 

Who  dwell  in  history’s  pages , 

And  live  in  the  poet’s  pen. 

For  the  grandest  times  are  befoi’e  us. 
And  the  world  is  yet  to  see 
The  noblest  work  of  this  old  world 
And  the  men  that  are  to  be,” 


CHAUDIERE  FALLS. 


Let  US  then  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Let  us  prize  and 
improve  our  splendid  advantages.  When  Franklin,  the  American  printer  and  statesman, 
proposed  for  his  wife,  her  mother  seriously  objected  to  the  marriage,  because  there 
were  already  two  printing  presses  in  America,  and  she  thought  there  was  not  room  for  a 
third.  A little  more  than  a century  has  passed  since  this  incident  occurred,  and  now 
there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  printing  presses  in  operation  upon  this  continent. 

In  other  regards  the  advancement  has  been  equally  wonderful.  The  rate  of  our 
progress  is  tremendous,  and  we  should  recognize  the  increased  dangers  resulting  from 
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great  speed.  There  is  not  only  need  of  power,  but  of  power  over  power,  so  that  it  may 
be  wisely  and  beneficially  employed.  We  again  quote  Whittier — 

Others  shall  sing  the  song, 

Others  shall  right  the  wrong, 

Finish  what  I begin. 

And  all  I fail  of  win. 

What  matter  I or  they  ! 

Mine  or  another’s  day. 

So  the  right  word  is  said, 

And  life  the  sweeter  made  ? 

Hail,  to  the  coming  singers  ! ' 

Hail,  to  the  brave  light-bringers ! 

Forward  I reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare  ! 

I feel  the  earth  move  sunward. 

I join  the  great  march  onward. 

And  take  by  faith  while  living, 

My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.- 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  country  we  are  not  only  convinced  that  the  former 
days  were  not  better  than  these,  but  we  frequently  find  that  those  who  have  led  and 
moulded  the  thought  and  pol’cy  of  our  young  Dominion,  have  ofttimes  been  compelled 
to  take  a stand  against  public  opinion,  and  submit  to  have  their  names  and  purposes 
branded  as  evil  for  the  time  being. 

No  doubt  public  sentiment  is  worthy  of  respect,  and  not  unfrequently  is  in  the 
right.  In  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  majorities  rule,  but  numbers  are  not  the 
necessary  criterion  of  right.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  always  the  voice  of  God. 
Providence  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  great  battalions.  A French  epigram  says, 
“All  men  know  more  than  any  man.”  This  may  sometimes  be  true,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so.  The  hundreds  of  passengers  on  an  ocean  steamer  do  not  know  more  about 
navigation  than  does  the  commander. 
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When  James  A.  Garfield  was  a member  of  Congress,  on  Orie  occasion  he  voted 
against  his  party.  On  this  account,  at  the  next  election  his  constituents  refused  to  ac- 
cept hirh  as  a candidate.  He  frankly  told  them  he  would  like  to  retain  his  seat,  and 
that  he  was  greatly  pained  to  lose  the  confidence  and  support  of  so  many  friends.  He 
said,  “I  would  do  anything  that  is  right  to  win  your  confidence,  but  there  is  one  man 
whose  good  opinion  I must  have  above  all  others,  and  without  whose  approval  I can  do 
nothing.  That  is  the  man  with  whom  I get  up  every  morning,  and  with  whom  I go  to 
bed  every  night ; whose  thoughts  are  my  thoughts,  whose  prayers  are  my  prayers.  I 
cannot  buy  your  confidence  at  the  cost  of  his  respect.”  Never  was  the  scholarly  and 
courageous  Garfield  so  truly  a man,  so  genuinely  patriotic.  His  admiring  constituents 
returned  him  by  acclamation. 

There  are  in  the  world  many  cringing  sycophants  who  are  afraid  to  speak  or  act 
until  they  ask  “What  will  the  public  say?”  They  find  their  principles  in  expediency 
instead  of  finding  their  expediency  in  principles.  They  ever  ask  what  is  politic,  rather 
than  what  is  right? 

What  is  Public  Opinion,  to  which  so  many  pay  such  abject  reverence  ? 

She  has  no  throne,  no  army,  no  government,  frequently  no  written  law,  and  no 
physical  means  of  enforcing  her  demands,  and  yet  she  undoubtedly  exerts  great  in- 
fluence in  society. 

Who  formulates  Public  Opinion  ? Who  has  been  authorized  to  speak  for  society  ? 
Who,  for  illustration,  has  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  in  reference  to  the  rules  of 
etequette  by  which,  so  called  good  society  is  governed  ? 

Some  person,  to  the  reader  unknown,  writes  a book  on  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
tells  an  intelligent  class  of  society  how  they  shall  eat,  sit,  stand,  dress,  come,  go,  and 
conduct  themselves  generally  in  society. 

Even  many  professed  Christians  study  this  production  more  carefully  than  they  do 
their  Bibles,  and  obey  its  teachings  more  faithfully. 

But  what  authority  has  this  unknown  author  to  dogmatize  concerning  the  rules  of 
conduct,  and  under  what  obligation  are  intelligent  men  and  women  to  dance  attendance 
upon  his  requirements. 
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Public  Opinion  should  be  very  cautiously  followed  because  it  has  so  frequently  dis- 
played most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  pronounces  judgment. 

A legend  tells  of  two  knights  who  met  upon  an  open  field.  Between  them  a shield 
was  suspended,  one  side  of  which  was  plated  with  gold,  and  the  other  with  silver.  A 
dispute  arose  concerning  the  material  of  which  the  shield  was  composed.  One  con- 
tended it  was  gold,  the  other  held  that  it  was  silver.  A fierce  contest  ensued,  in  which 
each  knight  was  unhorsed,  and  thus  secured  a view  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 
Each  man  found  there  was  good  reason  for  the  other  man’s  opinion. 


OKANC.R  CF.I.EBKATION  BRUCF.  MINKS. 


Public  opinion  frequently  sees  only  one  side  of  a question,  and  gives  judgment, 
based  upon  very  limited  knowledge. 

Galileo,  born  in  1564,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  in  his  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
He  made  great  improvements  upon  the  rude  telescope  that  had  been  invented  by  Jan- 
sen, and  was  the  first  to  use  a telescope  in  the  study  of  the  heavens.  As  a result  of  his 
study  of  the  planet  Jupiter  he  discovered  the  satellites  that  revolve  around  this  planet, 
and  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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DUMP  GUNTLES. 

taught  the  same  doctrine;  with  keeping  up  a correspondence  on  the  subject  with  several 
German  mathematicians;  with  having  published  letters  on  the  solar  spots,  in  which  he 
explained  the  same  doctrine  as  true;  and  with  having  glossed  over  with  a false  interp- 
retation the  passages  of  Scripture  which  were  urged  against  it.”  The  meeting  of  the 
Inquisitors,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  these  charges,  was  held  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1618,  and  the  Court  declaring  their  disposition  to  deal  gently  with 
their  prisoner,  pronounced  the  following  decree:  “That  Cardinal  Bellarmine  should  en- 
join Galileo  to  renounce  entirely  the  above  recited  false  opinions;  that,  on  his  refusal  to 
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Public  opinion  declares  Galileo’s  teachings  grossly  false.  A complaint  was  laid 
against  him  before  the  office  of  the  Inquisition;  Galileo  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  heretical  opinions.  He  was  charged  with  maintaining  as  true,  “the  false  doc- 
trine held  by  many,  that  the  sun  was  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  earth  revolved  with  a diurnal  motion;  with  having  certain  disciples  to  whom  he 
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do  SO,  he  should  be  commanded  by  the  Commissary  of  the  Inquisition  to  abandon  the 
said  doctrine,  and  to  cease  to  teach  and  defend  it;  and  that  if  he  did  not  obey  this  com- 
mand, he  should  be  thrown  into  prison.” 

Galileo  most  heartily  accepted  the  theory  of  the  universe  as  taught  by  Copernicus, 
that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  solar  system  with  the  planets,  including  our 
earth,  revolving  around  him,  but  under  the  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  courage 
of  this  great  man  gave  away,  and  at  the  age  of  70,  on  his  bended  knees,  with  his  right 
hand  resting  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  this  patriarch  of  science  declared  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth’s  motion  and  of  the  sun’s  immobility  as  false  and  heretical,  and  pledged  himself 
to  denounce  them  in  future. 

Had  Galileo  but  combined  the  courage  of  a martyr  with  the  wisdom  of  a sage,  his 
memory  would  have  been  saved  from  a foul  blot,  and  truth  would  in  that  age  have 
secured  a triumph  which  a later  date  was  accorded  her.  However,  it  does  not  require 
much  courage  to  meet  and  smite  a dead  lion,  but  it  does  sometimes  require  a great  deal 
of  fortitude  to  follow  truth  to  its  legitimate  results. 

When  George  Stephenson  proposed  to  employ  locomotive  engines  on  railways  he 
met  with  fierce  opposition  from  the  common  people  and  from  the  nobles;  from  the  press 
and  from  Parliament.  Farmers  stationed  themselves  on  the  boundaries  of  their  lands 
and  armed  themselves  with  every  available  weapon  to  oppose  the  surveyors  of  the 
proposed  line  of  railway.  It  was  claimed  the  locomotive  would  not  keep  the  track  if 
run  at  the  speed  of  12  or  14  miles  per  hour,  that  the  boiler  would  explode  under  the 
necessary  pressure  of  steam,  lines  would  be  destroyed,  buildings  burned  along  the  line, 
pasturage  made  unfit  for  use,  the  atmosphere  polluted,  the  dumb  animals  would  be  so 
terrified  as  to  refuse  to  eat,  if  they  did  not  die  at  once  through  fright,  and  dire  disaster 
would  come  to  the  community  if  railways  were  permitted.  The  excitement  was  so  in- 
tense that  Stephenson  was  summoned  before  a large  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  for  three  days  was  rigidly  questioned.  At  length  one  shrewd  member  of  the 
committee  asked  Stephenson  what  was  supposed  to  be  a decisive  question — “If”  said 
he,  ‘‘a  cow  gets  on  the  track  in  the  way  of  an  engine  travelling  ten  miles  an  hour,  will 
it  not  be  an  awkard  situation?”  Stephenson  answered  very  soberly,  but  with  a merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  ‘‘Yes,  varry  awkward  for  the  coo.” 

A Government  inspector  said  if  a locomotive  ever  ran  ten  miles  an  hour,  he  ‘‘would 
undertake  to  eat  a stewed  engine  wheel  for  his  breakfast.” 
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Again  public  opinion  is  very  fickle.  That  which  it  has  strongly  opposed  in  one  age, 
it  has  heartily  approved  in  a succeeding  generation.  To-day  it  will  shout  “crucify,”  to- 
morrow it  will  lustily  cry,  “Hosanna.”  It  has  persecuted  and  burned  in  one  age  men 
to  whose  memory  in  a future  age  it  has  erected  monuments  and  pronounced  strong 
eulogies.  Jenner  was  first  denounced  because  of  his  theory  of  vaccination,  but  after- 
wards the  British  Parliament  voted  him  ;^30,000  as  a slight  token  of  the  nation’s  grati- 
tude. Homer,  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rock  isle,  in  his  earlier  years  wandered  through 
the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  earning  a scanty  living  by  his  songs.  Afterwards,  many  of 
these  same  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  his  birth  place.  Columbus  met 
with  derision  and  opposition  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  but  subsequently  there 
came  to  him  abundant  praise,  honor,  and  reward. 


A MUSKOKA  VALLEY. 


A certain  banker  opposed  railroads  while  he  lived,  and  left  in  his  will  a legacy  to 
continue  the  opposition  when  he  had  gone  where  railroads  would  not  be  required. 


Public  opinion  has  offered  determined  opposition  to  steamships,  electricity,  and  to 
advancement  in  almost  every  branch  of  productive  industries,  and  has  also  opposed  ad- 
vancement in  the  moral  realm. 
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The  fickleness  of  public  opinion  suggests  the  purse  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  “the  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray.” 

He  w.i>  Papi'.t  a ider  liENRif  Vill.  vViien  Edward  VI.  came  m he  became  a Prot- 
estant. Under  Mary  he  returned  to  the  Papacy;  and  under  Elizabeth  he  again  became 
a Protestant.  When  he  was  charged  with  being  a turncoat,  and  stigmatized  as  an  in- 
constant ch  mg -ling,  he  replied.  “N  k so,  neither;  for,  if  I changed  my  religion,  1 am 
sure-  I kept  true  to  my  principle,  which  is  to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray.” 

In  the  history  of  our  own  Dominion  we  see  the  same  principles  illustrated  from 
time  to  time,  and  public  sentiment  changed  and  moulded  by  the  mastering  and  trans- 
forming power  of  truth  and  right. 

It  scarcely  stems  creditable  to  us  that  there  ever  could  have  been  bitter  and  con- 
scientious opposition  to  those  things  we  deem  essential  to  our  social  well-being. 

“ The  boats  lay  stranded  on  the  beach, 

Tangled  with  seaweed,  dank  and  green, 

A tlesolate  and  dreary  scene 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 

* The  tide  was  out. 

How  changed  the  view  when  day  was  done  ; 

The  boats  rode  gaily  on  the  deep. 

These  white  sails  nodding  as  in  sleep, 

■ Kissed  by  tile  setting  sun; 

The  tide  wjis  in. 

Thus  many  a life,  in  want  or  woe, 

Lies  strandeil  on  a barren  shore  ; 

But  God  is  God  for  evermore  ; 

Take  courage  for  we  know 
The  tide  comes  in. 

And  lifted  from  the  rocks  and  shoals. 

Night  opens  on  eternity. 

Sweet  rest  for  weary  souls. 

The  tide  is  in.” 

— Sarah  B.  Bolton. 
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As  one  passes  through  the  “ Narrows”  a succession  of  Islands  is  passed  which 
remind  one  not  a little  of  those  in  the  historic  St.  Lawrence.  Now  one  is  attracted  by 
some  tiny,  moss-gtown  islet,  a mere  speck  of  rock  above  the  water.  Again  is  seen  the 
margin  of  a densely  wooded  island,  whose  shady  ravines  and  hillsides  are  clothed  with 
a vegetation  almost  tropical  in  its  undisturbed  luxuriance.  Here  the  artist  and  the 
botanist  will  find  ample  material  to  work  upon.  Ten  miles  of  lake  and  six  sinuous  miles 
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up  Muskoka  River  bring  one  in  sight  of  the  cascaded  heights  of  the  Village  of  Brace- 
bridge,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Free  Grant  District  and  the  head  of  Muskoka 
River  navagation. 

The  site  of  Bracebridge  is  elevated  and  well  chosen  and  gives  access  to  the  sport 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  some  ten  townships,  whose  water  is  drained  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Muskoka  River.  Here  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
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Some  day  it  will  become  in  name  as  it  now  is  in  reality,  the  county  town.  It  posesses 
unlimited  industrial  facilities,  which  are  being  utilized  by  its  citizens.  Two  notable  at- 
tractions are,  also,  to  be  seen  at  Bracebridge — the  High  Falls  and  the  great  South  Falls. 
The  High  Falls  are  some  four  miles  distant  from  the  village,  but  amply  repay  a visit  by 
their  picturesqueness.  The  honors  are,  however,  carried  off  by  the  South  Falls.  They 
occur  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Muskoka,  on  the  stage-road  to  Gravenhurst.  The 
scene  is  a wild  one,  the  River  shooting  a series  of  ledges,  and  making  a descent  of  100 
feet  in  the  space  of  300  yards.  “ Here  the  river  flings  itself  headlong  through  a narrow, 
winding  gorge,  the  sharp  ledges  of  rock  fretting  it  into  foam,  and  here  and  there  dash- 
ing the  water  up  in  spray  with  an  impact  that  shivers  it  into  beauty  and  lightens  up  the 
gloom  of  the  seething  crags  that  overhang  the  torrent.” 

But  we  wish  to  go  to  the  upper  lake,  so  we  pass  down  the  Muskoka  River,  regain 
the  lake  and  strike  north-west  for  Beaumaris  and  Tondern  Island. 

The  scenery  on  the  western  waters  of  the  Muskoka  is  similar  to  that  on  the  south 
and  east.  Here  the  angler  and  the  camper-out  find  bewildering  attractions  in  the  innum- 
merable  lakes,  bays  and  islands.  Islands  of  every  size  and  shape  rise  in  picturesque 
beauty  from  their  glossy  setting,  the  largest  of  them  dense  with  forest  to  the  waters’ 
edge.  When  the  wharf  at  Beaumaris  is  reached,  the  scene  recalls  in  minature  the  arrival 
of  the  Ramsgate  boat  from  London.  The  summer  lodgers  at  the  hotel  close  by  gather  at 
the  wharf;  each  wife  is  looking  for  her  husband,  while  crowds  of  youngsters,  in  every 
imaginable  boating  gear,  hail  chums  on  the  steamer.  The  Beaumaris  hotel,  beautifully 
situated  on  Londern  Island,  is  the  first  hotel  of  importance  on  Lake  Muskoka.  There 
are  splendid  bathing  and  fishing  facilities  in  this  vicinity.  But  we  cannot  tarry  now, 
but  must  go  onward  through  Indian  River  to  Port  Carling,  which  gives  access  to  the 
waters  of  the  Rosseau.  We  are  now  21  miles  from  Gravenhurst. 

Port  Carling,  one  of  the  most  important  stopping  places  on  the  three  lakes,  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  bays  and  islands.  All  steamers  voyaging  north  or  south  must 
necessarily  pass  through  the  lock  at  this  port,  and  this  renders  the  place  a scene  of  con- 
stant change  and  animation.  It  boasts  of  some  good  stores  and  a post  office,  and  is  well 
known  for  the  popular  Stratton  House,  the  Polar  Star  Hotel — the  most  conspicious  object 
that  arrests  the  traveller’s  wandering  glance,  while  a tour  of  inspection  over  the  house 
reveals  views  from  the  spacious  verandahs  which  are  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  beautiful  lily  ponds,  and  the  retreat  of  the  much 
sought  for  pitcher  plant. 
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We  pass  through  the  lock  at  Port  Carling,  take  a sharp  turn  into  the' upper  entrance 
of  the  Indian  River,  and  going  around  a bend,  find  ourselves,  in  Lake  Rosseau.  By 
many  this  is  considered  the  prettiest  part  of  the  lakes.  “ From  Baker’s  Island,  round 
to  Fairy  Land  Island  and  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  and  on  to  Port  Sanfield.  Lake  Rosseau  is 
fairly  gemmed  with  a profusion  of  Islets,  many  of  which  are  owned  by  Toronto  citizens 
of  known  aquatic  tastes,  and  whose  summer  cottages  peer  out  of  their  sylvan  settings 
at  every  bend  of  the  lake.  Moving  onward  we  arrive  at  perhaps  the  most  conspicious 
hotel  on  the  lakes,  distinguishable  across  the  four  miles  stretch  of  water  from  the  outlet 
of  the  Indian  River,  near  Port  Carling.  The  view  from  verandah  of  Windermere  Hotel 
is  beautiful  and  of  great  extent,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  visitors  to  Lake  Rosseau. 

Situated  in  close  proximity  to  Windermere  Hotel  is  the  Fife  House  on  a somewhat 
lower  level,  with  picturesque  surroundings  of  grateful  shade  trees,  and  separated  from 
its  companion  hostelry  by  a good  road.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Rosseau  opposite  the  vil- 
lage or  town  of  the  same  name,  a pleasant  surprise  awaits  the  tourists  who  has  travelled 
the  full  stretch  of  the  lakes  from  Gravenhurst,  a distance  of  33  miles.  On  landing  at 
the  well-known  “Maplehurst”  the  wanderer  is  met  by  as  genial  a personage  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Muskoka,  and  is  ushured  with  old  time  courtesy  through  carpeted  halls  into 
elegantly  furnished  reception  and  drawing-rooms,  which  compare  with  any  well  ap- 
pointed city  residence.  This  retreat  is  par  excellence,  the  haven  of  rest  for  all  those  de- 
siring all  the  luxuries  of  a first  class  hotel,  combined  with  the  very  best  boating  facilities 
to  be  obtained.  A few  minutes  pull  in  a boat  or  a few  strokes  of  the  paddle  in  a canoe, 
and  the  enthusiastic  seeker  after  nature’s  half  hidden  beauties  is  gliding  softly  up  the 
famous  Shadow  River — nature’s,  mirror,  the  vivid,  reflections  on  whose  mirror  are 
strangely  deceptive,  and  which  is  as  well  worth  a journey  to  see  as  the  wonderful  Falls 
of  Niagara.  Its  a paradise  for  the  artist  or  the  Kodaker. 

Lake  Joseph,  which  is  connected  with  Lake  Rosseau  by  a narrow  channel,  is  14 
miles  long  from  Port  Sanfield,  at  its  junction  with  Rosseau  to  Port  Cockburn,  at  its  head. 
Joseph  River,  which  empties  from  Joseph  into  Rosseau  Lake,  is  a pretty  stream,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  only  outlet  to  the  former  lake.  At  Port  Sandfield,  situated  between 
these  two  lakes,  is  one  of.the  most  popular  hotels  on  the  lakes,  especially  for  young 
people  and  those  fond  of  the  gaiety,  which  is  enjoyed  in  no  other  way  as  in  Muskoka. 
Another  beautiful  spot  is  Little  Lake  Joseph,  between  Lake  Joseph  and  Joseph  River, 
in  a sheltered  locality,  which  offers  every  inducement  to  the  wooer  of  the  wary  speci- 
mens of  the  finny  tribe — bass,  pickerel  and  salmon  trout.  Port  Cockburn  occupies  the 
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post  of  honor  on  Lake  Joseph,  being  at  the  head  of  this  sheet  of  water,  and  possessing 
all  the  attractions  of  a first-class  summer  resort  with  the  convenience  natural  to  a port  of 
such  significance. 

Muskoka  offers  the  very  best  inducements  for  those  desiring  aquatic  sports  ; the 
numerous  wants  of  the  canoeist,  oarsman,  yachtsman  or  angler,  are  abundantly  sup- 
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plied  by  the  location  of  well-stocked  boat-houses.  In  the  spring  and  the  fall,  excellent 
fishing  is  to  be  had,  and  later  on  the  best  of  deer  hunting.  Though  we  have  described 
the  more  important  waters  of  Muskoka,  still  many  little  lakes  lying  off  from  the  main 
ones  are  considered  splendid  fishing  spots  and  rival  their  bigger  brothers  in  beauty  of 
scenery.  Take  for  instance  the  famous  Crane  and  Blackstone  Lakes.  These  are 
reached  by  a stage  journey  of  8 or  10  miles  from  Port  Cockburn,  but  well  repay  a 
visit. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

“Long  ere  the  white  man  trod  the  rocky  shores  or  threaded  his  sinuous  way 
through  the  emerald  isles  of  the  dark  and  placid  waters  of  these  lakes,  this  region  was 
a favourite  haunt  of  the  lordly  red  man.  Its  very  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  famous  Missasaga  Chief  ‘ Mesqua-okee,’  whose  custom  it  was  to  leave  the  home  of 
his  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  seek  recreation  and  sport  in  this  Inland 


A MUSKOKA  SUMMER  RESORT. 


paradise  of  game.  Others  claim  that  Muskoka  is  derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
‘ Clear-Sky-Land,’  and  yet  others  that  ‘ Mus-quo-tah,’  signifying  ‘Red  Ground,’  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  appellation  of  this  region.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  its 
name,  it  is  certain  that  from  time  immemorial  the  locality  has  been  a popular  place  of 
resort.” 
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North  from  Muskoka  lies  what  is  known  as  the  Magnetawan  district,  comprising  the 
river  bearing  the  name,  with  the  chain  of  lakes  which  it  connects.  This  region  is 
reached  by  rail  at  Burk’s  Falls,  where  connection  is  made  with  a steamer  for  a run  down 
the  river,  through  Cecebe  Lake,  thence  into  Ah-mic  Lake.  The  trip  covers  something 
like  forty  miles,  and  the  river  itself  is  as  crooked  as  the  proverbial  “ram’s  horn.’’  The 
region  is  comparatively  new,  but  its  beauties  have  been  discovered  by  explorers,  and 
keen-eyed  sportsmen  have  found  it  to  be  a pleasurable  and  profitable  resort. 

But  meagre  information  is  given  in  school  geographies  concerning  this  district.  The 
teacher  usually  dismisses  the  geography  of  Muskoka  by  saying  that  it  is  a wild,  rocky 
region  ; and  unless  he  has  been  out  there  himself,  his  unfortunate  pupils  are  destined 
to  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  extent,  the  resources,  and  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  gardens 
of  the  earth. 

As  a beautiful  spot,  Muskoka  is  in  the  first  rank.  As  an  agricultural  district,  its 
geological  formation  handicaps  it ; but  in  this  very  fact  there  lies,  at  this  age  of  geolo- 
gical investigation,  unlimited  possibilities  of  mineral  discoveries  and  developments. 

A casual  glance  at  the  map  of  Muskoka  will  leave  an  impression  of  a tract  of  land 
dotted  with  lakes.  These  lakes  are  unlike  anything  else,  and  theircoast-line  is  indented 
in  the  most  irregular  and  fantastic  manner.  In  the  lakes  are  islands  of  every  height  and 
shape  ; in  one  direction  they  tower  up  in  stupendous  masses  of  black  rock,  crowned 
with  dark  green  ; in  another,  their  only  covering  is  the  gaunt  spectres  of  burnt  timber. 
Nothing  in  the  district  can  surpass  in  effect  the  beauty  of  some  of  these  little  islands, 
which  nature  does  her  be^t  to  clothe,  but  which  man,  in  his  heedlessness,  often  allows 
to  become  food  for  the  flames.  Tne  devastation  caused  by  fire  in  the  bush  is  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  sights  which  the  lover  of  nature  can  witness.  In  Muskoka  many 
square  miles  of  beautiful  forest  annually  fall  a prey  to  the  devouring  element.  The  set- 
tler has  need  to  be  more  careful  than  he  is,  for  he  has  been  known  to  let  fire  run  through 
a bush  to  save  the  toil  of  chopping,  regardless  of  the  injury  he  is  doing  the  soil. 

By  the  Provincial  Free  Grant  and  Homestead  Act  of  1868  a tract  of  land  in  the  dis- 
tricts alone  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  of  over  6,000  square  miles,  was  set  aside  for 
the  homes  of  immigrants.  Linder  the  easy  provision'  of  this  Act  it  is  not  hard  for  the 
male  head  of  a family  to  acquire  200  acres  of  cultivable  land  ; and  each  of  his  sons  over 
18  years  of  age  can  obtain  100  acres  in  his  own  right,  provided  he  intends  to  settle  upon 
it  and  till  it. 
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Muskoka  is  but  one  portion  of  the  Free  Grant  region,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
solitary  wild.  Yet,  in  Muskoka,  especially,  we  find  no  limited  measure  of  civilization 
and  cultivation.  The  pioneer  immigrants  had  a hard  time  of  it,  but  still  the  tide  of 
immigration  rolled  on.  The  region  was  opened  up  ; clearings  were  made  ; roads  cut ; 
mills  started  ; boats  chartered,  and  communication  everywhere  extended.  Now  the 
settler  can  not  only  easily  get  into  his  clearing,  but  also  has  easy  access  to  a good  mar- 
ket. He  can  even  have  his  daily  mail.  Nothing  goes  further  in  reconciling  the  settler 
to  his  lot  than  the  passing  steamboat,  or  the  stage  carrying  the  mail-bag.  The  temporal 
well-being  of  the  settler  to-day  is  beyond  dispute.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and, 
thanks  to  the  proximity  of  bodies  of  water,  has  not  the  extremes  of  temperature  experi- 


enced in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  province.  Though  wheat  raising  can  not 
always  be  depended  upon,  still,  when  artificial  fertilizers  become  more  widely  used,  a 
good  wheat  crop  will  be  easily  predicted.  Grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  and  coarse  grains 
and  root  crops  are  an  amazing  success.  The  pasture  remains  unsexed  in  midsummer, 
which  fact  makes  this  district  well  suited  for  stock-raising  and  dairying.  For  seven 
months  in  the  year  cattle  can  live  and  fatten  in  the  woods,  where  the  most  succulent 
pasturage  upon  the  shoots  of  the  young  basswood  an.l  maple  is  found.  For  sheep- 
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raising  the  rocky  land  of  the  district  is  also  excellent,  as  vegetables  are  both  nutritious  and 
abundant. 

The  proportion  of  good  land  is  said  to  be  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  soil  for 
the  most  part  being  a sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil,  and  in  extensive  tracts  lying  back 
of  the  lakes,  generally  free  from  stone.  The  root  crops  are  unusually  large,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  turnip,  are  unaffected  by  the  attacks  of  pests.  Potatoes  yield  some 
300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  turnips  from  600  to  900  bushels.  The  chief  cereals  are 
oats,  rye,  barley  and  Indian  corn  ; oats,  the  chief  crop,  yields,  generally,  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Wheat  rarely  yields  more  than  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  hay  crop  is  about 
V/2  to  2 tons  per  acre. 

The  lumbermen  finds  a harvest  here.  The  best  of  the  hardwood  is  now  thinning 
out,  yet  the  axe  is  kept  busy.  The  timber  products  include  whke  oak,  black  birch, 
black  oak,  black  and  white  ash,  red  pine,  spruce,  tamarack  and  hemlock.  The  hem- 
lock bark  finds  a ready  sale  at  the  tanneries,  while  the  lumbering  camps  are  great  con- 
sumers of  oats  and  hay,  and  customers  of  the  settlers.  If  the  settler  is  a sportsman 
he  finds  ready  avenues  in  which  to  give  his  inclinations  full  scope.  The  bear  and  the 
wolf  are  disappearing  before  the  march  of  progress,  but  the  moose  and  deer  are  yet 
plentiful.  Mink,  beaver,  marten  and  muskrat  are  trapped.  The  lakes  and  streams 
abound  with  fish — trout,  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  and  what  is  termed  herring.  Amid  such 
an  array  of  natural  advantages,  why  should  the  lot  of  the  immigrant  be  an  unhappy  one. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  a brief  survey  of  the  beauties  of  this  district. 

Looking  upon  the  map  of  Ontario,  at  the  section  of  country  lying  100  mil  -s  north  of 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  you  are  impressed  with  the  curious  comingling  of  land  and  water. 
Islands  of  every  size,  and  almost  without  number,  dot  the  larger  bodies  of  water,  while 
lakes,  big  and  little,  diversify  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  some  pre- 
historic upheaval  on  the  great  deep,  resulting  in  a nearly  equal  division  of  the  surface, 
for  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  into  land  and  water. 

This  district  is  in  miniature  like  the  West  of  Scotland  minus  the  mountains  and  the 
heather,  a land  of  lochs  and  isles,  hills  and  dales,  and,  putting  the  black  fly  and  the 
mosquito  out  of  the  question,  a veritable  paradise  for  the  devotees  of  the  rod  and  gun. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  that  such  a section  of  country  must  present  many  attrac- 
tions to  the  tourist  in  search  of  scenery  and  sport.  Muskoka  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
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summer  resorts  in  North  America,  and  is  constantly  gaining  in  popularity  as  its  advan- 
tages become  more  widely  known.  The  remark  is  often  made  that  if  it  were  located  in 
the  United  States,  instead  of  in  Canada,  it  would  soon  enjoy  a world-wide  reputation. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  the  one  company  that  is  interested  in  every  square  inch  of 
this  beautiful  country  of  lakes  and  islands,  because  whichever  lake  or  island  grows  most 
popular  makes  no  real  difference  to  the  railroad  that  will  do  the  carrying.  Muskoka  as 
a summer  resort  should  be  more  widely  known.  If  a couple  of  Friday  or  Monday  ex- 
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cursions  from  Toronto  were  organized  and  run  early  in  the  season,  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
ever  before,  and  with  more  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  beauties  of  Muskoka  might  be  impressed  upon  a great  many  people  who  have 
never  yet  visited  this  country.  Those  who  might  be  induced  to  run  up  for  a couple  of 
days  would  almost  certainly  go  up  later  for  a couple  of  weeks  or  a couple  of  months, 
and  every  new  and  well-pleased  “resorter”  would  send  out  letters  encouraging  others 
to  come. 

The  Muskoka  district,  known  as  “the  Highlands  of  Ontario,”  has  some  eight  hun- 
dred lakes,  varying  in  size  from  a mere  pond  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  the 
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argest  being  Muskoka,  Rosseau  and  Joseph.  Their  elevation  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  region  is  proverbial,  while  the 
hunting  and  fishing  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  A score  of  commodious  hotels  occupy 
the  vantage  grounds,  while  a goodly  proportion  of  the  hundreds  of  beautifully-wooded 
or  rocky  islands,  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size,  forming  in  some  parts  such  a 
labyrinth  as  only  the  experienced  mariner  of  those  waters  can  penetrate,  have  cottages 
partly  hidden  among  the  trees,  or  standing  out  in  full  view.  An  excellent  fleet  of 
steamers  navigate  the  Muskoka  lakes.  These  steamers  cover  all  the  points  of  interest 
'and  touch  at  all  the  hotels  and  at  cottages  when  signalled. 

The  headquarters  of  the  tourist  through  Muskoka  and  the  Muskoka  lakes  is  Graven- 
hurst,  a little  town  of  2,000  inhabitants.  This  place  has  lately  sprung  into  immediate 
prominence,  and  is  already  enjoying  a continental  reputation  as  the  spot  chosen  by  the 
medical  experts,  engaged  by  the  National  Sanitarium  Association,  for  the  erection  a 
consumptive  sanitarium  on  an  extensive  and  modern  plan.  To  Mr.  W.  J.  Gage,  of  To- 
ronto, is  due  the  inception  of  this  philanthropic  scheme,  he  having  donated  $25,000  to 
the  undertaking.  This  gift  has  been  supplemented  by  a similar  gift  of  $25,000  from  the 
late  H.  A.  Massey,  another  prominent  Toronto  gentleman  has  contributed  $5,000,  and 
Gravenhurst  by  a popular  vote  appropriated  $10,000  as  its  share.  Work  has  already 
been  begun  on  the  foundations,  and  soon,  it  is  confidently  expected,  the  consumptive 
sanitarium  will  be  a fail  accompli.  The  sanitarium  will  be  conducted  on  the  cottage 
system,  which,  while  undoubtedly  expensive,  is  admittedly  the  superior  method  of 
treating  this  dire  disease.  Gravenhurst  displays  her  enterprise  not  only  to  cure  the  sick, 
but  also  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  tourist  and  e.xcursionist.  The  Gravenhurst  Park 
Association  has  secured  and  laid  out  a tract  of  75  acres  adjoining  the  town,  and  flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  pretty  Gull  Lake  : 45  acres  of  this  is  laid  out  as  picnic  grounds,  ball 
grounds,  etc. ; a great  feature  is  the  half-mile  bicycle  track  ; there  is  a 15  acre  grove  of 
beech  and  maple,  while  a mile  of  fencing  encloses  the  park.  But,  both  at  the  town  and 
at  the  wharf,  the  rough  picturesqueness  of  the  region  is  dominated  by  the  lumbering 
operations  of  many  saw-mills,  and  the  eye  is  fain  to  seek  the  placid  beauty  of  the  water 
as  a relief  to  the  uncouth  disarray  of  the  scene  on  shore.  Lakeward  all  is  inviting. 
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North  and  East  Shores  of  Georgian  Bay. 

Far  too  little  is  known  of  out  own  country  by  Canadians.  True,  one’s  own  native 
village  and  surrounding  townships  may  be  as  familiar  in  their  every  landmark  as  one’s 
own  home,  but  outside  of  that  the  average  Canadian’s  knowledge  of  Canada  is  general 
rather  than  particular,  is  meagre  rather  than  ample.  It  seems  to  me  that  vastly  more 
attention  should  be  given  by  schools  to  impart  full  instruction  regarding  Canada  to  the 
youth  placed  within  their  walls.  It  is  also  a good  principle  of  teaching,  to  proceed  from 
the  known  and  near  to  the  unknown  and  more  remote.  Let  the  first  and  fullest  lessons 
in  geography  be  upon  Canada  and  all  that  does  within  her  borders  lie.  In  this  way  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  rear  up  a generation  that  will  wax  loyal  as  it  fully  comprehends 
the  extent,  the  beauties  and  the  capacities  of  its  heritage.  No  matter  how  strongly  we 
may  deprecate  some  of  the  methods  of  our  neighbours  across  the  border,  there  is  at  least 
one  thing  that  we  can  learn  from  them,  and  that  is  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
our  own  country. 

In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  we  can  but  lightly  touch  upon  this  and  that 
feature  of  our  beautiful  north  land,  and  then  hurry  on  to  a brief  survey  of  other  points 
of  interest.  But  through  all  we  strive  to  keep  fast  hold  of  a single  thread,  namely,  to 
show  that  Canadians  have  a heritage  given  them  by  nature  second  to  none  upon  this 
beautiful  earth. 

North  from  Muskoka  lies  what  is  known  as  the  Magnetawan  district,  comprising  the 
river  bearing  the  name,  with  the  chain  of  lakes  which  it  connects — drawing  a surface  of 
about  4,000  square  miles.  This  district  is  the  very  heart  centre  for  sport  for  rod  and  gun. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  can  be  ascended  and  descended  in  canoes  and  boats  amid  the  best 
of  sport,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated  by  the  fresh,  unsullied  mildness  of  its  forest 
haunts.  The  Mognetawan  is  as  large  as  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  or  considerably 
wider  and  deeper  than  the  Salem  at  High  Bridge,  and  is  as  crooked  as  the  proverbial 
“ram’s  horn.’’  This  region  is  comparatively  new,  but  its  beauties  have  been  discovered 
by  explorers,  and  keen-eyed  sportsmen  have  found  it  to  be  a pleasurable  and  profitable 
resort. 

G.  M.  Grant,  D.D.,  writing  of  this  district  says  : “The  Magnetawan  region  is  the 
Mecca  of  sportsmen,  for  here,  in  lavish  plenty,  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  fish  and 
game.  The  river  traverses  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and,  with  its  affluents,  may  be 
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said  to  water  half  the  district  of  Parry  Sound.  It  is  the  objective  point  of  all  lovers  of 
the  gentle  craft,  and  no  water  teems  more  fully  with  fish.  Pickerel,  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  in  weight,  speckled  trout,  from  two  to  four,  and  bass,  from  four  to  eight,  can 
be  caught  in  the  streams  of  the  region,  while  the  sport  can  be  varied  by  the  use  of  the  gun. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  the  region  is  the  lovely  Lake  Sh-Nic.  This 
is  another  of  the  gems  of  Muskoka  ; most  quaint  in  form,  its  aries  and  elongations  form 
a very  maze  of  interlacings,  so  their  constant  vistas  of  projecting  heights  with  glimpses 


SCENE  NEAR  HUNTSVILLE. 

of  distant  waters  and  high  ridges  with  closely  wooded  forests  of  hardwood  trees,  give 
soft  rounded  outlines  to  the  distant  scenery.  In  summer  this  combination  of  the  rich 
greens  of  the  maple,  oak  and  birch,  is  most  beautiful,  but  when  in  autumn  the  bright 
red  tints  show  forth  their  resplendid  colors,  it  is  simply  indescribable. 

From  this  point,  if  one  is  adventurous,  one  can  canoe  onward  twelye  miles  to  Lake 
Wah-wa-Resh,  and  thence  to  Byng  Inlet,  about  fifty-five  miles  away  on  the  shores  of 
the  Georgian  Bay.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  distance  there  are  21  por- 
tages of  varying  lengths,  from  one  of  some  2 miles,  to  most  of  but  a few  yards. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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North  and  Ea^t  Shores  of  Georgian  Bay. 

(Continued.) 

Georgian  Bay,  that  great  arm  of  Lake  Huron,  almost  rivals  the  lake  itself  in  extent. 
It  is  a wildly  romantic  body  of  water.  Its  northern  and  eastern  shores  are  particularly 
attractive;  the  waters  there  being  thickly  studded  with  islands,  while  numerous  coves, 
bays  and  inlets  contribute  to  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  channels  in  this  wondrous 
archipelago,  and  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  The  islands  in  the  Bay  are  not 
fewer  than  25,000  in  number,  and  range  in  size  from  the  merest  dot  on  the  water  to  the 
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great  Manitoulin,  many  miles  in  extent.  They  also  present  a picturesque  variety,  as  to 
their  general  appearance.  Some  are  rocky  and  wholly  destitute  of  verdure  ; others  are 
wooded  even  to  the  water’s  edge.  Here  one  rises  abruptly  in  castellated  pinnacles,  and 
anon  another  is  densely  wooded,  with  inviting  shades,  offering  enticing  and  delightful 
shelter  to  the  camper. 

In  a voyage  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  one  sees  islands  succeed  islands  in 
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an  unbroken  continuity  hour  after  hour  as  one’s  boat  glides  on.  There  are  islands  of 
every  conceivable  size  and  shape,  more  numerous  than  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  many  times  multiplied;  islands  barren,  wooded,  sandy,'  rocky,  columbar, 
gracefully  rounded,  preciptious  and  gently  sloping,  wind-swept  and  storm-polished, 
large,  diminutive  and  infinitesimal;  reefs  widely  spreading,  and  submarine  monoliths 
whose  peaks  barely  project  above  the  surface.  There  is  a breadth  and  sweep  and  never 
ending  change  in  the  panorama  which  is  all  absorbing  to  a mind  intent  upon  the  picture. 
For  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  one  may  steam  through  such  island  scenery!  In 
the  calm  repose  of  a summer’s  morning,  when  the  waves  are  stilled  and  the  face  of  the 
lake  gleams  like  polished  glass,  the  shadows  fall  heavily  from  the  indented  shores,  and 
every  rock  and  tree  is  sharply  outlined  and  reproduced  inverted  in  the  mirror.  Then 
one  seems  to  float  on  airy  nothing,  looking  upward  into  cloudland,  into  depths  above 
and  below  that  seem  illimitable.  There  is  very  little  animal  life  upon  the  islands.  The 
mainland  is  a continuous  upheaval  of  bare  Laurentian  billows  of  granite  that  once  were 
molten.  There  is  but  a scanty  growth  of  trees.  Sweeping  storms  have  scathed  them 
and  frequent  fires  blasted  put  their  vitality.  There  are  very  few  houses  and  but  little 
cultivation  of  the  land.  Occasionally  a bark  canoe  glides  from  behind  a point,  and  at 
intervals  a solitary  fisherman’s  hut  is  descried.  Were  it  not  for  the  gaunt  white  gulls 
that  hover  over  our  wake  or  keep  silent  vigil  on  the  rocks,  this  would  be  a solitude. 

Upon  a physical  map  of  this  section  of  the  country,  you  will  find  the  words  “silver, 
copper,  iron”  marked,  signifying  that  deposits  of  these  minerals  have  been  found  here. 
In  some  places  the  flinty  strata  of  rocks  yield  a mineral  wealth  sufficient  to  induce  the 
sinking  of  a mining  shaft,  or  the  back  country  affords  a supply  of  furs  which  necessi- 
tates the  establishment  of  trading  post  and  depot.  It  is  only  at  these  points  that  steamers 
touch,  sometimes  to  take  on  wood,  sometimes  to  land  a passenger,  and  anon  to  dis- 
charge some  freight. 

Algoma,  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka  form  the  north  and  east  shores  of  Georgian  Bay, 
and  its  narrows,  the  north  channel.  Let  us  take  boat  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and 
coast  east  and  downward.  Below  the  Canal  we  touch  at  the  village  of  Sault  (Soo)  Ste. 
Marie,  the  Capital  of  the  District  of  Algoma.  The  ^4,400,000  Soo  Canal,  with  the  ship 
locks.  International  Bridge,  etc.,  is  a gigantic  enterprise,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sights  in  all  Canada.  After  a delightful  run  down  the  St.  Mary  River  we  pass 
the  fertile  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  noted  for  its  hunting  and  beautiful  scenery.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  numerous  summer  camps,  and  among  the  small  islets  scattered  here  and 
there  we  espy  the  yachts  and  canoes  of  the  campers  and  guests  at  the  island  hotels. 
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Then  we  come  to  the  Bruce  Mines,  with  Its  old  copper  mines  and  gold  mine,  the  first 
in  operation  in  the  Northern  district.  Twelve  miles  further  east  Thessalon,  a growing 
gold  mining  centre  is  reached.  This  is  a favored  place  for  anglers,  the  splendid  spec- 
kled trout  fishing  in  the  island  streams  and  lakes  being  a great  attraction.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  lumbering,  the  srhoke  of  large  saw- 
mills may  be  seen  as  we  steam  along.  To  the  south  we  see  Drummond  Island,  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  ; but  Cockburn  (Ko-burn)  Island,  next  to  it,  belongs  to 
Canada.  The  River  St.  Mary  now  widens  into  the  North  Channel.  The  river  whose 
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mouth  we  are  passing  is  the  Mississauga.  A little  further  on  we  pass  Little  Detroit, 
where  the  Huron  and  Ojibway  Indians  in  the  dim  past  fought  for  supremacy.  We  see 
in  the  distance  on  our  right  the  Grand  Manitoulan  Island,  the  largest  island  in  Lake 
Huron.  The  scenery  here  is  very  varied,  from  picturesque  to  grand,  the  surface  of  the 
waters  pierced  by  numerous  jetting  headlands  ; a vista  of  islands  stretching  into  the 
hazy  distance.  The  Indians  who  named  Manitoulan  Island^believed  it  was  the  abode 
of  the  Great  Spirit  (Manitou.)  Many  civilized  Indians  now  have  their  homes  on  the 
island,  especially  at  the  east  end  of  it  ; and  also  at  the  mouth  of  Garden  River,  which 
empties  into  the  St.  Mary  below  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Indians  living  here  are  of  the 
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Ojibuay  Nation.  Manitoulin  Island  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  from  5 to  30  miles 
broad.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and  rugged.  Much  of  the  Island,  however,  is  fit  for 
agriculture,  and  is  now  well  settled.  Continuing  our  course  we  pass  the  Spanish  River, 
and  wind  our  way  among  the  many  rocky  islets  in  which  the  channel  abounds.  On 
these  islands  are  found  some  most  exquisite  kinds  of  moss,  while  the  trees  are  all 
scrubby  and  dwarfish,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  scantiness  of  the  soil.  The  whole  of 
this  group  of  islands  which  form  the  archipelago  of  the  channel  have  all  probably  been 
at  one  time  part  of  the  mainland  ; but  volcanic  agency,  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature  which  seems  to  have  exerted  itself  with  tremendous  effect  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  this  region,  and  the  denuding  influence  of  the  elements  have  placed  channels  be- 
tween them,  that  in  some  places  are  widening  with  every  wind  that  blows,  and  in 
others  are  filling  up  and  forming  shoals.  The  La  Cloche  Mountains  skirt  the  shore  upon 
our  left.  Here  a peculiar  kind  of  stone  is  found,  which  emits,  when  struck  sharply,  a 
sound  like  a bell ; this  has  probably  given  the  name  to  these  islands.  Similar  stones 
are  found  in  Scotland,  and  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  produce  different  notes  in  good 
harmony.  Manitoulin  Island  soon  comes  quite  close  to  the  mainland.  Manitowaning, 
its  chief  port,  is  away  to  the  south  of  us  at  the  head  of  a long,  narrow  bay.  Here  is 
located  the  Indian  village  Wikwemikong,  which,  with  its  picturesque,  dusky  inhabitants, 
is  a novel  and  attractive  sight.  Passing  through  some  very  narrow  channels,  we  at 
length  reach  Killarney,  the  modernized  name  of  the  Indian  Village  of  She-ba-wa-na- 
ning,  (here  is  a channel) ; thence  we  sail  out  into  the  open  waters  of  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Georgian  Bay  is  in  reality  a large  lake,  120  miles  long  and  50  wide.  At  its  north- 
east corner  we  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  French  River,  noted  for  its  scenery.  This  river 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipissing,  which  is  55  milles  from  its  mouth.  Cruising  south- 
ward along  the  shore  of  Parry  Sound  District,  on  the  east  side  of  Georgian  Bay,  at  Byng 
Inlet,  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Magnetawan,  which  drains  a well-wooded  valley,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  many  lakelets.  Further  south,  the  rockbound  coast  opens,  and  we  enter 
Parry  Sound,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  district,  and  also  to  the  Capital,  a village  on 
the  mainland,  behind  Parry  Island.  From  this  point  one  may  have  a grand  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  west  the  rugged  coast  line,  with 
deep  bays  and  wooded  shores,  with  the  ship  channel  stretching  away  into  the  distance, 
to  the  north  hundreds  of  acres  of  dense  forest  with  a background  of  blue  hills  ; to  the 
south  the  south  channel,  with  a vista  of  island  after  island,  verdure  clad,  of  inexhaus- 
tible variety  ; to  the  east  lies  the  town  itself — what  a view  1 Come,  now,  let  us  enter 
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the  leafy  glades  of  the  beautiful  Minnewawa  Park.  Here  you  will  find  yourself  in  a 
tract  of  primeval  forest  reclaimed  from  its  native  wildness,  but  with  its  natural  beauty 
all  untouched.  The  town  itself  is  a picturesque  spot,  with  its  environment  of  dense 
forest  and  rocky  hiils.  Parry  Sound  is  of  special  interest  from  its  historical  associations; 
the  route  is  the  old  highway  of  the  Indian,  the  Jesuit  Missionary,  the  French  trader  and 
others  250  years  ago.  This  course  was  the  only  possible  route  for  the  frail  bark  canoe 
of  those  early  days,  when  the  journey  was  made  from  Quebec  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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Ottawa  Rivers,  through  Lake  Nipissing  and  by  the  French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  then 
skirting  by  the  coast  through  the  sheltering  islands  of  the  South  Channel,  and  so  on  by 
the  River  Severn,  and  the  waters  of  Couchiching  andSimcoe  Lakes  to  Orillia  and  Barrie. 
There  is  a settlement  of  Indians  on  Parry  Island.  All  along  this  course,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  French  River,  are  myriads  of  small  islands,  whose  beautiful  verdure,  and  variety 
of  size  and  shape,  make  this  trip  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible adequately  to  describe  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  trip,  ordinary  expressions 
seem  hackneyed  when  applied  to  the  reality,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  for  charm 
and  loveliness  of  scenery  this  region  surpasses  that  of  the  famous  1,000  Islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  coast  line  also  vies  with  the  adjacent  islands  in  picturesqueness, 
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jutting  points  and  deep  bays  indenting  the  shore,  adding  variety  of  charm  to  the  scene. 
Ten  thousand  islands  have  been  counted  about  here  in  the  nautical  survey  of  the  Geor- 
gian Bay,  and  the  whole  shore  is  fringed  with  them,  of  all  sizes,  from  merest  dots  to 
hundreds  of  acres,  with  high  towering  cliff-like  centres. 

Entering  Matchedash  Bay  and  passing  up  a deep  inlet  we  drop  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Penetanguishene  (102  miles  from  Toronto.)  This  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  Can- 
ada, but  in  the  impatient  haste  of  these  modern  days  it  has  had  to  allow  its  name  to  be 
curtailed  to  “ Penetang.”  Near  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  the  British  Government  in  1818 
fixed  upon  a site  for  the  establishment  of  a Dockyard.  A warship,  the  Midas,  was  here 
stationed  for  some  years ; but  the  idea  of  making  a naval  centre  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned. The  position  has  since  been  occupied  by  aJuvenile  Reformatory  maintained  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  town  is  situated  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  Reform- 
atory, and  has  a reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  summer  resorts  in  Canada.  The 
early  history  of  the  existing  town  of  Penetanguishene  carries  us  back  only  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  but  the  surrounding  country  recalls  the  history  of  a nation  whose 
tragic  fate  was  the  theme  of  innumerable  pens,  and  which  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  face  of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  We  refer  to  the  ill-starred 
Hurons,  who  fell  before  their  inveterate  foes  the  Iroquois,  about  the  year  1648.  A mem- 
orial Church  is  erected  in  Penetang  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  the  priests,  Bre- 
boeuf  and  Lollemant,  who  in  their  efforts  to  christianize  the  savages,  fell  victims,  along 
with  the  Hurons  to  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  Iroquois. 


OURSELVES  VS.  OTHERS. 

While  we  rejoice  at  the  rapid  developement  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  “the  former  days  were  not  better  than  these,”  yet  we  should  not 
“think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.”  If  we  endeavor  to  conceal 
what  we  are,  and  profess  to  have  what  we  do  not  possess,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  a minister  described  in 


A WELSH  CLASSIC. 

An  unlettered  clergyman  wishing  a place, 

His  manners  were  genial,  and  pleasant  his  face, 
Received  a kind  letter  inviting  him  down 
To  preach  to  a church  in  large  country  town. 


TOWN  OB’  SUDBUR.^. 
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The  town  was  uncultured  old-fashioned  and  plain, 

The  principal  business  was  harvesting  grain, 

And  not  one  one  of  the  church  members  ventured  to  speak 
A word  of  the  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  or  Greek. 

For  this  very  reason  they  wished  all  the  more 
A scholar  well  grounded  in  classical  lore. 

While  a candidate  might  just  as  well  stay  away 
If  he  couldn’t  quote  Latin  a least  once  a day. 

The  divine  about  whom  this  odd  story  is  told 
By  the  times  of  Manhattan  was  cunning  and  bold, 

And  knowing  they  wished  for  a classical  man 
Though  he  didn’t  know  Latin  he  hit  on  a plan. 

For  he  thought  we  will  see  how  much  shrewdness  avails. 
Though  I cannot  read  Greek,  I’m  a native  of  Wales. 

If  a few  Welsh  expre.ssions  I cautiously  use. 

It  may  rival  the  Hebrew  in  pleasing  the  pews. 

On  the  critical  day  with  exceptional  grace. 

With  well  atuned  voice  and  well  controlled  face. 

He  read  from  the  Bible  a passage  or  two 

Then  he  remarked  “My  dear  friends,  this  translation  wont  do. 

To  be  sure  ’tis  correct  but  if  beauty  you  seek 
Hear  the  rythmical  sound  of  original  Greek’ 

Then  boldly  a medly  in  Welsh  he  recited 
And  watched  the  effect  on  his  hearers  benighted. 

The  children  looked  up  with  a wondering  stare. 

The  mothers  9,ssumed  an  intelligent  air. 

While  the  deacons  all  nodded  as  much  as  to  say, 

“The  Greek  is  by  far  the  most  excellent  way.” 

A still  bolder  venture  he  hazarded  next, 

By  a curious  way  of  announcing  his  text, 

“The  words  as  my  hearers  have  noted  of  course 
Have  lost  nearly  all  of  there  original  force. 

In  Hebrew  how  clear  the  thought  flashes,” 

Then  more  of  his  Welsh  he  proceeded  to  spout, 

When  what  to  his  horror  should  he  spy  near  the  door 
5ut  a Jolly  old  Welshman  just  ready  to  roar, 
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Overcome  with  remorse  and  forseeing  the  shame 
Exposure  would  bring  to  his  reverend  name, 

The  preacher’s  mad  impulse  at  first  was  to  run 
But  the  Welshman’s  round  face  so  beaming  with  fun 

Suggested  a possible  plan  of  escape 

That  none  but  a terrified  person  could  shape. 

So  calmly  confronting  that  dangerous  smile 
He  coolly  continued  his  sermon  awhile, 


I " ^ ^ 


1 

I 


KCMOVING  A ROAST  BKD  AT  COPPKR  CLIFF  MCKLE  MINE. 


Till  at  length  without  showing  the  least  agitation 
He  rallied  himself  for  a final  quotation. 

“The  rendering  here  is  decidedly  wrong  ; 

Quite  different  thoughts  to  the  Chaldee  belong." 

Then  Welshman  in  pulpit  to  Welshman  in  pew 
In  that  barbarous  dialect  they  alone  knew. 

Cried  : “ Friend,  by  the  land  of  our  fathers  I pray 
As  you  hope  for  salvation  don’t  give  me  away.” 
The  joke  was  so  rich  the  old  Welshman  kept  still 
And  the  glassipal  parson  is  preaching  there  still. 


SLAB  TQWN.MURRAV  MINE. 


J 


IIIAGAnA  QOHGE  NEAR.  QUEENSTON. 
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As  a people,  we  should  seek  to  maintain  our  position  upon  the  basis  of  genuine  merit 
and  should  heartily  recognize  the  good  there  is  in  others.  To  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
word  “humanity,”  as  a term  representing  the  brotherhood  of  all  races,  was  unknown. 
All  other  tribes  of  men  were  regarded  and  despised  as  barbarians. 

Socrates  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  and  his  age,  when  he 
thanked  the  Gods  daily  that  he  was  a man  and  not  a beast,  male  and  not  female,  Greek 
and  not  barbarian. 


queen’s  hotel,  NIAGARA,  ONT. 


The  ancient  Roman  regarded  all  who  did  not  belong  to  his  own  Empire  as  hostes,  or 
enemies,  and  fit  subjects  for  subjugation  or  plunder.  The  fact  that  a tribe  lived  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  a river  from  the  Romans,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  members 
of  that  tribe  rivals.  The  word  “rival”  meant  a dweller  upon  the  opposite  side  of  a 
stream. 

Dean  Swift,  in  one  of  his  satires,  represents  this  narrow  spirit  in  the  description  he 
gives  of  a fierce  controversey  that  arose  concerning  which  end  of  an  egg  it  was  proper 
to  break  when  the  egg  was  to  be  used.  One  party  was  called  the  “big-endians,”  and 
the  other  party  was  called  the  “little-endians.”  In  the  results  there  was  practically  no 
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difference  which  party  was  correct.  The  bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  contracting 
more  and  more  as  it  receives  more  light.  The  most  narrow  and  sectarian  persons  are 
those  who  denounce  all  sects.  An  Argyleshire  elder,  when  asked  how  the  kirk  got 
along  replied : “Aweel,  we  had  four  hundred  members;  then  we  had  a division,  and 
there  were  only  two  hundred  left;  then  there  came  a disruption,  and  only  ten  of  us 
were  left.  Then  we  had  a heresy  trial ; and  now  there  are  only  me  and  ma  brither 
Duncan  left,  and  I ha’  great  doots  of  Duncan’s  orthodoxy.”  Want  of  knowledge  and 
an  unwillingness  to  receive  instruction,  often  lead  to  wrong  and  distorted  views  of 
others. 

A man  walking  out  early,  through  a valley  one  foggy  morning,  was  alarmed  at  see- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  a large  monster  approaching  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to  flee, 
but  the  object  approaching  assumed  the  form  of  a man  of  gigantic  size.  Then  it  began 
to  assume  the  form  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  turned  out  to  be  his  own  brother. 

So,  too  often,  fogs  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  cause  us  to  fail  rightly  to  appreciate 
our  neighbors  and  the  peoples  of  other  nationalities. 

It  is  seemly  and  right  that  we  should  cordially  recognize  the  resources,  advantages, 
and  achievements  of  other  nations,  while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  loyal  to 
the  land  of  our  birth  and  adoption. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES. 


• The  following  table  will  give  a faint  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  those  inland 
seas  of  fresh  water  that  do  so  much  to  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  pro- 
mote the  commerce  of  our  beloved  Canada. 


Superior 

Len);th 

miles. 

460 

Breadth  Depth 

miles.  feet. 

170  800 

Elevation 

feet. 

600 

•\reas 
Sq.  miles. 

31,500 

Michigan  . 

330 

90  700 

576 

22,000 

Huron 

260 

no  700 

574 

21,000 

Erie 

250 

60  200 

565 

9,000 

Ontario 

180 

60  600 

235 

6,400 

Winnipeg 

280 

30 

650 

8,500 

Winnepegoses 

120 

17  — 

692 

1,936 

Manitoba 

120 

16  — 

670 

1,900 
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These  great  bodies  of  water,  together  with  numerous  smaller  lakes,  and  rivers,  give 
an  area  of  about  130,000  square  miles  of  fresh  water  surface,  and  bring  to  the  Dominion 
great  financial  advantages  from  the  splendid  fish  of  various  kinds  they  contain.  Lake 
Superior  is  2000  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  shores  presenting  grand  and 
impressive  scenery. 

An  American  traveller  gives  his  impressions  of  this  great  Lake  in  the  following  terms : 
“ The  place  of  Lake  Superior  among  all  bodies  of  fresh  water  is  unique,  with  its  vast 
expanse  of  headlands  that  represent  Gibraltar,  its  islands  that  lie  in  the  distance  like 


BRIDGE  ON  CANADIAN  SIDE,  NIAGARA. 


mountains  of  opaque  amethyst  in  beds  of  turquoise,  blue  or  silver,  and  its  waters  cold 
as  the  waters  of  the  pole,  and  so  clear  that  you  look  at  a depth  of  fifty  feet  upon  beds  of 
rock,  white  with  silver  veins,  paved  with  phosphorescent  spar,  or  glittering  with  cop- 
per, where  Isle  Royale  stretches  her  jewelled  fingers  beneath  the  waves.” 

All  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  the  rocks  are  rich  in  copper  and  silver 
ore.  On  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Lake,  Thunder  Bay  juts  into  the  land  forty  miles 
or  mprq  .and  js  surrounded  by  rugged  and  magnificent  scenery  at  various  points  : cliffs 
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from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  height  rise  boldly  out  of  the  water.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay 
is  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing,  now  called  Port  Arthur.  Far  away  to  the  west  stretches  the 
land  to  which  departed  Hiawatha, 

“ Hiawatha  the  beloved. 

In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 

In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 

To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 

Of  the  North-west  wind  Keewaydin, 

To  the  Islands  of  the  blesse.l, 

To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

To  the  land  of  the  hereafter.” 


Champlain,  the  great  French  discoverer,  called  the  lake  lying  to  the  south  of  To- 
ronto, Lake  St.  Louis,  after  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  then  upon  the  throne. 
Afterwards,  for  a short  time  it  was  known  as  Lake  Frontenac — a name  given  in  honor  of 
Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada  from  1572  to  1682,  and  again  from  1689  to 
1698.  At  a subsequent  period  it  was  given  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and 
has  continuously  retained  it. 

Lake  Erie  was  at  first  called  Okswego.  These  mammoth  lakes  are  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 


Advantages  and  Resources  of  Canada. 

I 

Canada,  our  native  heritage,  occupied  the  whole  northern  part  of  North  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Alaska  and  Greenland;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  to  Denmark.  Canada  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest  extent  from  Labra- 
dor to  Vancouver  Island  is  about  3,100  miles,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  Baffin’s  Bay,  about 
1,900  miles.  It  forms  a region  of  immense  extent,  embracing  considerably  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.  The  area  of  Canada  is  about  3,490,000 
square  miles.  This  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
and  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Europe.  One  could  carve  about  30  countries  of  the  size 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  out  of  Canada. 
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tidal  volume  of  that  river  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  the  49°,  which  intersects  Germany, 
and  cuts  through  the  British  Channel;  if  he  pursues  that  parallel,  it  will  lead  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  passes  to  the  rising  settle- 
ments of  our  fellow-subject§  pri  the  Pacific.  It  will  lead  him  through  that  most  inter- 


Whoever  looks  at  the  map  of  the  world — a good  map  is  an  invaluable  public  in- 
structor— not  such  maps  as  they  say  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  in  which  Can- 
ada is  stuck  away  up  at  the  North  Pole— will  be  tempted  to  regard  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  as  the  first  of  the  Canadian  Lakes,  and  our  magnificent  river  as  only  a con- 
tinuation of  Niagara  or  Detroit,  His  eye  will  follow  up  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


CASCADE  NEAR  QURENSTON. 
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esting  country — the  Red  River  Territory,  500,000  square  miles  in  extent;  a territory 
which  has  become  along  with  the  Pacific  Province  “the  out- west”  of  our  young  men. 
This  position  of  Canada  is  important  as  a via  media  to  the  Pacific;  from  a given  point 
on  our  side  of  Lake  Superior  to  navigable  water  on  the  Fraser  River  has  been  shown  to 
be  not  more  than  2,000  miles — about  double  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Chicago.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  traverses  this  line,  making  a safe,  short,  and  expeditious  over- 
land North-west  passage.  The  dream  of  Jacques  Cartier  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
shortest  route  from  Europe  to  China  is  through  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Straight 
on  to  the  west  lies  Vancouver’s  Island,  the  Cuba  of  the  Pacific;  a little  to  the  north, 
the  Amoor,  which  may  be  called  the  Amazon  of  the  Arctic;  farther  off,  but  in  right  line, 
the  rich  and  populas  Japanese  group,  which  for  wealth  and  enterprise  have  not  been  in- 
aptly called  the  British  Isles  of  Asia.  Such  are  some  of  Canada’s  geographical 
advantages. 

The  patriotic  Canadian  need  never  be  at  a loss  for  a theme  of  praise  to  his  own 
country  and  people.  In  all  the  attributes  and  features  of  honest  patriotic  pride  Canada 
and  the  Canadians  are  wealthy,  indeed,  both  by  heritage  and  merit.  This  land,  broad 
and  beautiful  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  home  of  nationality  or  citizenship 
in  the  world,  *is  conspicious  in  equal  degree  for  public  welfare  and  security,  by  reason 
of  wise  laws  and  free  institutions. 

Canada  is  pre-eminently  a commonwealth  of  homes  and  families.  The  same  per- 
severing purpose  which  inspired  our  forefathers  to  cling  to  the  land  when  in  its  native 
state  it  yielded  little  better  than  promise,  is  still  attracting  to  the  provinces  east  and 
west,  loyal  and  devoted  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  old  land  with  its  regularly  re- 
curring years  of  distress  and  depression,  or  amid  the  crude  semi-barbarous  democracy 
which  rules  the  nation  to  the  south  of  us,  cannot  find  the  means  or  advantages  for  the 
making  of  permanent  homes  and  the  rearing  of  happy  and  virtuous  families.  These 
means  and  advantages  enhanced  by  a common  public  spirit  which  recognizes  in  the 
fullest  religious  freedom  the  most  intelligent  evidence  of  Christianity,  are  the  attributes 
of  Canadian  patriotic  pride. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  Canadians  who  have  travelled  abroad  and  seen  the  world 
that  no  climate  is  more  healthful  than  theirs;  no  skies  fairer.  Extending  over  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  temperature,  and  the  climate  of  Canada 
has  suffered  greatly  in  reputation  in  the  past  from  the  mistaken  notions  of  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  strictly  proper  to  speak  of  the  climates  of  Canada,  for  we  are  too 
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big  to  have  our  weather  in  the  singular.  On  the  prairies,  the  atmosphere  goes  down  in 
the  winter  to  a low  figure,  but  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  severe  cold  from 
being  felt.  In  many  parts  cattle  graze  out  all  winter,  and  on  the  British  Columbia  coast 
the  mean  winter  temperature  runs  40.4  at  Esquimalt  to  33.8  at  Vancouver.  The  winters 
in  old  Canada  are  invigorating  and  enjoyable.  In  summer  we  have  but  few  excessively 
hot  seasons.  Our  summer  weather  may  be  styled  salubrious.  To  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Canada,  it  is  good  for  all  Canadian  men  and  women  to  see  other  countries 
after  having  first  cultivated  that  undying  love  of  home  which  intimacy  and  youthful 
associations  alone  can  develop.  Our  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  highest  facilities  in  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  acquirement  of  book  knowledge,  but  for  higher  than  these  are  the 
incentives  here  given  to  the  study  of  nature  in  all  her  wonderful  aspects  on  land  and 
water.  A contributor  to  a Scottish  journal  recently  stated  that  the  number  of  artists  in 
Canada  is  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  the  possible  patronage  of  the  population. 
That  writer  obviously  did  not  understand  why  artists  are  so  many.  The  grandeur  and 
diversity  of  Canadian  scenery  order  it  thus,  irrespective  not  only  of  patronage,  but  also 
of  livelihood.  The  Canadian  artist  does  not  go  abroad  to  other  lands  looking  for  work 
for  brush  or  pencil,  even  though  that  may  mean  patronage  and  preferment,  if  he  is  a true 
lover  of  country  and  nature.  As  a rule  our  Canadian  artists  are  patriotic,  and  therefore 
they  are  legion.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a land  of  absolutely  indifferent  attraction 
from  the  ocean  slope  of  the  Pacific  across  the  snow  capped  peaks  and  torrent-torn  de- 
files of  the  Rockies,  across  the  broad  and  fruitful  prairies,  across  the  iron-walled  tide  of 
Superior,  across  the  cultivated  farms  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  into  that  strange  sur- 
vival of  the  poetic  past,  the  unchanging  Arcadia  by  the  Atlantic.  Canada  is  pre-eminently 
a land  of  charm  for  the  artist.  When  its  charms  have  proved  themselves  as  potent  with 
native  and  foreign  travellers  Canada  will  then  be  the  home  of  art.  All  in  good  time. 

Both  in  winter  and  summer  Canada  is  a most  desirable  country  to  live  in.  Its  dry, 
healthful  and  invigorating  climate  is  rivalled  by  a soil  which  yields  every  fair  fruit,  food 
providing  crop  and  product  of  the  sea  found  between  the  40th  and  60th  parallels.  Its 
aids  to  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  it  yields  to  all.  Even  to  the  crabbed  and  gloomy 
pessimist  in  search  of  an  asylum  from  despair  itself.  Our  winters  never  bring  discom- 
fort, not  to  speak  of  famine,  whose  existence  is  a periodical  and  often  an  annual  ex- 
perience elsewhere.  The  fogs,  rains  and  east  winds  of  Britain,  and  blizzards  of  the 
United  States  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Our  winters,  on  the  contrary,  mean  business 
activity  aud  bounding  life.  In  city,  town  and  country  our  people  are  well  clad,  well  fed, 
and  are  always  found  to  enjoy  the  healthy  sports  and  worthy  amusements  of  well-to- 
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civilization.  Some  of  God’s  poor  we  of  course  have  with  us,  but  whether  these  are 
poor  by  fault  or  misfortune  they  are,  we  believe,  comparatively  speaking,  few.  In  re- 
spect to  the  consumption  of  food  there  are  no  classes  in  this  fair  country.  All  fare 
pretty  much  alike.  It  is  within  reach  of  the  man  in  receipt  of  the  most  modest  wages 
paid  to  labor  to  provide  his  table  with  food  equal,  if  not  better,  than  the  middle  class 
people  of  England  eat. 


S.  J.  DIXON,  CROSSING  WHIRLPOOL  RAPIDS,  ON  A INCH  WIRE  CABLE. 


The  Canadian  people  have  as  often  been  described  as  generous,  hospitable  and 
liberal-minded  that  there  can  be  little  egotism  in  taking  to  heart  the  good  things  that  are 
said  by  others.  Visitors  are  attracted  ,us  much  by  the  frank  and  friendly  character  of  the 
people  as  by  our  genial  skies  and  smiling  landscapes.  Perhaps  the  skies  and  the  soil 
influence  the  national  character ; of  course,  they  do.  But  nature’s  gifts  ought  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  preserved,  and  for  that  reason  Canadians  would  do  well  to  make  known 
more  to  all  men  their  honest,  rightful  pride  in  their  native  land.  Its  soil,  climate  and  in- 
stitutions are  unequalled  the  world  over. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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resources.  One  wonders  why  it  is  that  all  those  magnificent  lands  (N.  W.  T.),  through 
which  we  passed  en  route  are  not  taken  up.  West  of  Winnipeg  the  country  for  a hun- 
dred miles  is  magnificent  with  the  great  fields  of  wheat  and  other  crops.  You  have 
room  here  for  a hundred  million  people  instead  of  the  six  millions  you  have.  Ever  since 
we  first  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  everything  has  been  full  of  interest.  I must  say  that 
your  great  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Toronto  have  struck  us  with  admiraiton.  The 
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Love  of  liberty  and  respect  for  law  are  characteristic  of  the  people,  one  and  all.  In 
no  other  land  is  life  as  pleasant  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  honest  opinion  of  an  observant  outsider  regarding  our  country. 
Happily  we  have  such  to  our  hands.  Speaking  of  his  trip  through  Canada,  Professor  J. 
Scott  Keltic,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  said  on  Sept,  1897,  “You  have  a magnificent  country 
here,  and  all  you  want  it  seems  to  me,  is  population  and  a little  capital  to  develop  your 
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organization  of  your  cities  too,  is  far  ahead  in  many  ways  of  our  own,  for  example,  in 
the  electric  lighting  and  in  electric  cars  we  are  nowhere  compared  to  you,  especially  in 
the  arrangements,  the  fitting  up  of  cars,  and  the  convenience  for  getting  around  cheaply, 
quickly  and  easily.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  England  should  do  what  she  can  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  this  Dominion  by  investing  capital.  What 
we  see  here  now  is  a great  nation  with  magnificent  resources,  the  development  of  which 
is  only  beginning.  1 dare  say,  in  time,  when  you  get  the  population  and  the  capital 
which  you  need  and  which,  1 think,  you  are  bound  to  get,  you  will  go  ahead  at  a tre- 
mendous rate.  1 think  you  people  have  a very  fine  thing  here  in  many  ways.  Your 
Universities,  for  example,  your  education  system,  your  press  and  many  other  features 
of  Canadian  life  that  one  could  mention  strike  a newcomer  here  as  being  considerably 
past  what  one,  who  had  never  been  here  before,  was  to  expect.  I do  not  think  the 
people  in  the  old  world  nearly  realize  the  condition  of  things  here,  and  1 think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  do  much  more  in  the  direction  of  making  the  actual  condition  of 
Canada  known  more  widely  and  generally  than  they  are.  Especially  would  it  be  bene- 
ficial if  the  many  advantages  which  Canada  has  to  offer  for  farming  upon  a small  scale 
were  made  known.  There  are  many  respectable  and  intelligent  farmers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  who  cannot  in  recent  years  get  along  owing  to  low  prices  and  other 
reasons,  but  who  can  command  a little  capital,  and  I understand  but  very  little  is  re- 
quired to  carry  them  over  a year.  If  these  men  were  fairly  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  things  here,  you  would,  I believe,  get  a good  many  most  desirable  immigrants — 
many  more  than  you  are  getting  now.” 

We  quote  this  fully  from  Mr.  Keltie’s  interview,  because  it  shows  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  our  progress,  and  candidly  points  at  the  crying  need  of  the  hour,  while  prophe- 
sying that  a better  day  is  dawning  for  our  country.  Canada  needs  advertising.  When 
the  advantages  of  Canada  are  made  known,  then  we  may  hope  to  have  a population 
adequate  to  our  extensive  area.  A vigorous  immigration  policy  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
hour. 

Canada  has  been  called  ‘‘raw,  rough  and  democratic,”  and  the  more  frankly  the 
impeachment  is  acknowledged,  the  better.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise. We  are  in  our  raw  youth,  have  rough  work  to  do,  and  can  do  it  only  by  each 
man  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  We  can  not  afford  an  aristocracy,  and  have  not 
yet  reached  that  stage  when  we  would  like  to  ape  one.  What  is  our  work?  We  have 
half  a continent — a stern  and  rugged  half — to  reclaim,  to  people,  to  animate  with  a com- 
mon spirit.  That  is  the  work  of  to-day  and  is  enough  to  call  forth  all  our  energies.  The 
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gathering  of  the  colonial  representatives  at  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  has  shown  in  what  di- 
rection the  national  idea  is  tending.  There  is  a brighter,  a fuller  day  dawning  for  all  the 
Queen’s  colonies,  for  the  whole  Empire.  In  Canada,  a national  spirit  is  being  formed 
which,  in  due  time,  will  bear  distinctive  fruit.  Our  public  men  are  looking  across  the 
water ; we  see  a time  not  far  distant  when  the  colonies  will  be  more  closely  bound  to 
the  mother  country.  Is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  some  day  Canada  will  be  represented 
at  the  court  of  St.  James  ? 


FAIRY  GROTTO,  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Canada  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  for,  although  her  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  been  and  are  being  largely  developed  still  it  is  by  the  tillage  of  the  soil  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  produced.  Every  province  in  the  Dominion  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture.  The  area  available  for  wheat  in  Canada  is  not  only  very  extensive,  but 
a large  portion  of  it  comprises  lands  as  well  adapted  for  wheat  growing  as  any  in  the 
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world.  The  estimated  wheat  crop  in  Canada  yearly  for  the  past  five  years  is  about  50 
million  bushels.  The  quantity  of  barley  produced  annually  has  varied  from  20  to  30 
millions.  The  live  stock  trade  of  Canada  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  forms  an 
important  element  of  agricultural  life.  Great  Britian  takes  nearly  all  our  cattle.  In  dairy 
products,  Canada  takes  a leading  rank,  and  in  this  almost  her  entire  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  In  provisions  also  she  does  a considerable  export  trade. 

The  social  conditions  in  Canada  conduce  to  rear  up  a sturdy  manhood.  Distinctions 
of  caste  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe.  There  is  a careful  preservation  of 
those  traditions  which  give  the  general  features  to  English  society,  but  there  is  no  feudal 
nobility  in  Canada.  Almost  every  farmer  and  agriculturist  is  the  owner  of  his  acres — he 
is  his  own  master,  and  is  free  to  do  as  he  wills.  This  sense  and  state  of  independence 
permeates  the  whole  social  system,  and  produces  a condition  of  social  freedom  unknown 
in  older  countries. 

We  are  not  saddled  with  the  incubus  of  a state  church,  if  we  except  the  church  of 
Rome  in  Quebec,  which  reigns  over  homogeneous  masses  of  submissive  children  and 
enjoys  a semblance  of  state  churchism.  Religion  is  left  to  the  individual.  As  a result 
we  see  the  multiplication  of  sects,  and  the  keen  rivalry  existing  among  them  that  leads 
to  the  erection  of  half-a-dozen  churches,  in  almost  every  village.  Still  no  Protestant 
church  has  any  official  recognition  or  advantage  above  another,  and  cur  boundless  liberty 
of  organization  has  led  to  the  formation  of  sects  representing  every  variety  of  opinion. 
Astonishing  outward  religious  zeal  and  clattering  activity  have  been  generated  by  our 
“ free-for-all”  plan.  Each  sect  thinks  the  whole  country  may  be  won  over  to  its  side. 
Half-a-dozen  zealous  men,  or  half  the  number  of  zealous  women,  will  build  a church, 
with  a mortgage  on  it,  probably,  and  engage  a minister  who  well  knows,  that,  whether 
he  quickens  spiritual  life  or  not,  “those  pews  must  be  filled.”  Thus,  a competition 
among  ministers  is  insured,  in  which  the  sensitive  and  honorable  often  come  off  second 
best.  People  who  have  made  large  moru?y  sacrifices  for  the  sect  are  not  inclined  to  be- 
little its  peculiarities.  The  sect  is  “the  cause,”  and  the  cause  is  the  Lord’s.  The  old 
idea  of  the  church  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  including  all  who  are  professedly  His, 
and  all  who  are  animated  by  His  spirit,  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  A church  tends  to 
become  merely  a club  with  well-defined  constitution  and  by-laws.  If  you  think  out- 
side of  these,  you  must  leave  the  club,  and  form  or  join  another,  or  live  without  con- 
nection with  any  club  ecclesiastical..  While  such  a state  of  affairs  may  be  favorable  to 
the  multiplication  of  sects,  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  true  reli- 
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gion.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  birthright  of  every  Canadian.  Of  course,  there  are 
dangers  in  bestowing  too  much  freedom,  and  it  may  be  feared  that  our  country  has  not 
entirely  escaped  them. 

Education  is  free  in  Canada.  The  boy  of  the  poorest  hedges  and  ditches  may  as- 
pire as  high  as  the  scion  of  the  wealthiest  broker,  in  scholastic  attainments.  Education 
was  left  by  the  Confederation  Act  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  Provinces.  In  Ontario 
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all  public  schools  are  free,  are  supported  chiefly  by  local  rates,  and  the  ratepayers  elect 
trustees  to  manage  the  schools.  In  this  Province,  education  is  not  only  free,  but  com- 
pulsory, and  Roman  Catholics  who  desire  to  establish  separate  schools  with  their  rates 
may  do  so  where  they  are  strong  enough  to  support  them.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
the  religious  principle  divides  the  public  schools  into  two  classes  still  more  markedly. 
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A council  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  is  divided  into 
two  committees, — the  one  with  certain  powers  so  far  as  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  are 
concerned,  the  other  with  similar  powers  over  the  Protestant  schools.  Local  boards  are 
constituted  on  the  same  principle  of  division  according  to  religion,  but  as  in  most  parishes 
there  only  the  one  church,  and  the  masses  are  devout  and  submissive,  the  schools  are 
practically  in  the  ‘hands  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Universities  of  Canada  are  free  from  re- 
ligious constrant  and  are  doing  good  work.  In  Ontario,  Toronto  University  is  somewhat 
severely  criticized  for  being  a Government  Institution,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  re- 
quire this  for  a few  years  yet.  In  Quebec,  McGill  University  is  entirely  freed  from 
governmental  control,  and  is  supported  by  the  munificent  gifts  of  wealthy  men. 

Canada  is  a federal  union.  We  have  a central  government  at  Ottawa,  managing  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Dominion.  Each  province  has  its  own  government  dealing  with 
matters  of  especial  local  interest.  The  highest  officer  in  Canada  is  the  Queen’s  repre- 
sentative, the  Governor-General,  who  receives  $50,000  a year  from  the  Dominion  treas- 
ury. In  the  provinces,  Lieutenant-Governors  represent  Her  Majesty.  Both  the  coun- 
ties and  the  townships  have  their  local  councils,  which  regulate  the  taxation  for  roads 
and  other  local  purposes.  The  police  force  throughout  the  Dominion  forms  part  of  the 
municipal  system,  and  is  paid  from  local  or  municipal  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
small  force  maintained  by  the  Dominion  in  connection  with  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
and  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Although,  a Canadian  is  able  to  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  free  and 
independent  position  which  he  enjoys  ; and  the  marked  development  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  and  variety  of  industrial  establishments  since  1878,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  of  the  produce  of  the  mine  and  agricultural  cultivation,  especially  as  regards 
the  increasing  exportation  of  dairy  products,  and  affords  grounds  for  confident  assertion 
that  in  no  other  possession  of  the  British  Crown  are  greater  advantages  given  to  its  citi- 
zens by  birth,  or  inducements  offered  to  the  teeming  population  of  the  mother  country 
which  seeks  a larger  field  in  which  VJ  fight  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  two  most  important  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  Ontario  and  Quebec.  They 
compose  the  historic  Canada.  Ontario  is  about  as  large  as  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  bur  contains  only  about  two  million  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  lakes, 
Niagara  Falls,  for  its  fisheries,  minerals,  petroleum  springs,  fine  harbors,  climate,  and 
fertile  soil.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  Ontario  may  be  really  appreciated  by  dividing 
it  into  three  sections  ; — First,  Northern  Ontario — the  Laurentian  country,  north  of  a line 
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almost  due  west  from  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Matchedash  Bay  in  Georgian  Bay.  This 
is  a country  of  valuable  forest  land,  abounding  in  minerals,  thickly  studded  wirh  lakes* 
and  intersected  by  streams.  It  is  also  the  resort  of  sportsmen  and  the  source  of  wealth 
to  lumbermen,  but  much  excellent  land  is,  being  opened  up  in  the  valleys  as  fhe  coun- 
try is  cleared.  The  second,  which  may  be  called  Central  Ontario,  extends  southward  of 
this  line  to  a remarkable  rise  or  escarpment  over  which  the  St.  Lawrence  river  falls  at 
the  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  which  stretches  in  a north-western  direction  to 
Owen  Sound  on  Georgian  Bay.  This  is  a very  fertile  farming  country,  level  or  slightly 
rolling.  The  third,  which  may  be  termed  South-western  Ontario,  consists  of  a rich  and 
level  plain  sloping  down  from  the  summit  of  the  escarpment  to  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie. 

Though,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  copper  is  abundant,  and  the  mines  at 
Silver  Islet  in  a short  time  yielded  silver  ore  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  newspapers 
are  full  of  the  possibilities  for  gold-mining  in  this  quarter,  still  it  is  as  an  agricultural 
country  that  Ontario  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Dominion.  All  crops  possible  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  can  be  grown  in  Ontario,  and  if  the  too  enthusiastic  native  sometimes  talks  a- 
bout  the  “semi  tropical”  regions  of  his  province,  he  is  almost  justified  ; for,  the  grape- 
vines in  these  districts  never  suffer  from  frost  and  many  of  the  peach  orchards  contain- 
3,000  to  8,000  trees.  Sweet  Potatoes  in  that  favored  region  grow  as  well  as  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  grows  abundantly.  Many  of  the  districts  of  the 
province  are  admirable  suited  for  Stock-raising,  they  are  the  natural  habitant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  the  comking  wool  sheep.  The  business  of  exporting  cattle  and  horses  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  These  circumstances  mark  Ontario  out  as  the  premier  agricultural 
province  of  the  Dominion  in  variety  and  range  of  vegetable  products.  Ontario  also  pos- 
sesses large  manufacturing  industries.  Probably  Quebec,  with  its  large  Industrial 
French  Population,  will  continue  to  lead  in  manufactories,  but  nevertheless  Ontario  will 
always  show  the  Farm  and  the  Factory  flourishing  together. 

The  province  of  Quebec  has  always  had  for  strangers  a singular  charm,  andthe  history 
of  its  early  days  surpasses  in  interest  that  of  any  other  colony  or  province  in  America 
the  physical  features  of  this  province  are  that  of  an  alluvial  plain  stretching  upon  both 
sides  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  varying  distances,  to  the  Laurentian  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  the  Notre  Dame  and  Green  Montains,  and  the  Adirondacks  on  the  south. 
The  countrv  is  studded  with  innumerable  lakes,  tempting  the  sportsman  with  their  abun- 
dance of  fish.  These  lakes  are  the  never-failing  sources  of  many  large  rivers.  In  the 
valleys  of  these  countless  streams  and  lakes  are  tracts  of  fertile  land,  while  the  dense 
forest  which  covers  them  supplies  the  timber  which  is  the  chief  export  of  Quebec. 
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At  this  time,  when  so  much  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  our  climate,  owing  to 
Kipling’s  poem  “Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,”  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a few 
words  about  Quebec’s  climate.  Kipling’s  latest  contribution  to  the  poetical  geography 
of  Canada,  is  : — 


There  wtis  once  a small  boy  of  Quel>ec 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  the  neck, 
When  asked  “ Are  you  friz  ? ” 

He  replied  “Yes  I is, 

But  we  tlon’t  call  this  cold  in  Quebec.” 
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What  then  is  Quebec’s  climate  ? The  line  of  mean  annual  temperature  at  Moritreal 
passes  also  through  Leipzic  in  Saxony.  The  mean  temperature  in  summer  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Orleans  in  France,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  resembles  that  of  Moscow 
in  Russia.  The  heat  is  sufficient  in  summer  to  bring  wheat,  Indian'corn,  tomatoes,  and 
the  hardier  kind  of  grapes  to  perfection  ; and  the  cold  in  winter  sometimes  reaches  20 
below  zero.  Then,  however,  the  soil  is  covered  with  a thick  mantle  of  snow  ; the 
frost  does  not  penetrate  deeply,  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  secure  from  injury  until  the 
heat  of  spring  return  with  their  sudden  and  magical  power.  An  Englishman  accustomed 
to  the  lingering  and  reluctant  spring  of  Great  Britain,  is  astonished  at  the  swiftness  of 


the  change.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  aspring  season  in  Quebec,  the  fields 
put  off  their  white  livery  and  don  the  tender  green  lines  of  early  summer  so  quickly 
under  the  powerful  sun  and  clear  skies  of  our  northern  latitude.  Vegetation  advances 
with  great  rapidity,  for  the  melting  of  the  frost  and  snow  puiverizes  the  soil  and  pre- 
pares it  for  the  seed.  One  simple  fact  will,  however,  give  a more  certain  indication  of 
climate,  and  that  is  that  Maize  is  a regular  and  certain  crop  in  nearly  the  whole  Province 
of  Quebec,  a plant  which  will  not  ripen  in  England,  and  will  barely  ripen  in  the  north 
of  France.  The  winters  have  no  detrimental  effect  upon  vegetation.  The  air  is  dry  and 
the  skies  clear.  There  are  no  fogs,  no  raw  damp  winds,  so  wearing  to  invalids.  The 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over  from  the  lakes  to  below  Quebec  City.  Roads  are 
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made  everywhere  upon  the  ice.  These  ice  roads  are  always  marked  out  by  spruce 
trees  stuck  in  the  snow.  A visitor  in  winter  is  sure  to  be  impressed  with  the  weird 
scene  in  early  morning  or  evening,  when  from  a sky  as  warm  with  rosy  tints  as  in  mid- 
summer, the  level  beams  of  sunlight  glancing  and  brightening  over  the  sea  of  quiet 
snowy  furrows,  and  glittering  icy  crests,  strike  along  the  line  of  evergreens,  marking  the 
ice  roads  upon  the  trains  of  sleighs,  and  light  up  the  tinned  roofs  and  steeples  of  the 
distant  city  with  brilliant  splendor. 

Lumbering,  farming,  mining,  fishing  and  manufacturing,  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  people  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  many  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  afford  an  easy  and  cheap  means  of  shipping  logs  from  the  inland  forests. 
Cattle  are  raised  and  exported,  while  the  tilling  of  the  soil  is  not  neglected.  There  are 
mines,  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal  and  gypsum.  Fishermen  are  engaged  in  catching  cod, 
herring,  salmon,  oysters  and  lobsters.  At  convenient  places  canning  establishments  are 
reared  and  a thriving  trade  is  generated.  Woolen  and  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
machinery,  flour,  paper  and  matches  are  all  manufactured  and  extensively  exported  from 
the  Province. 


Niagara  Pools  at  Niagara  Palls. 

In  the  current  October  number  of  the  “Strand  Magazine”  is  found  an  interesting 
article  etitled  “ The  Niagara  Fools,”  by  George  Dollar,  from  which  we  make  some  ex- 
tracts. 

A number  of  men  have  performed  most  daring  and  wonderful  feats  in  crossing 
Niagara  River  upon  a wire  rope.  In  1829  the  renowned  Sam  Patch  erected  a small  plat- 
form on  the  footpath  under  Goat  Island,  from  which  he  leaped  into  the  river,  a distance 
of  97  feet.  This  feat  he  repeated?  but  in  jumping  in  another  place  from  a great  height, 
lost  his  life. 

Blondin  made  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  tight-rope  walker  of 
his  time.  It  was  in  1859  that  he  first  proposed  to  stretch  a wire  across  Niagara  River, 
and  walk  over  the  river  upon  it.  There  was  a unanimous  howl  of  astonishment  and 
even  of  derision  at  the  proposition,  and  Blondin  was  denounced  as  an  idiot.  Neverthe- 
less, the  largest  crowd  that  had  ever  visited  the  Falls  was  drawn  from  all  quarters  to  see 
him  risk  and  perhaps  sacrifice  his  life.  At  the  time  announced  the  rope  was  stretched 
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from  bank  to  bank  across  the  awful  gorge.  Blondin,  carrying  a 40  foot  pole,  began  his 
perilous  journey  with  a steady  and  confident  step.  He  successfully  crossed  the  river 
and  soon  began  the  return  trip.  When  about  half  way  over  he  halted,  lowered  a cord 
to  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  and  drew  up  a bottle  from  which  he  drank.  He  then  performed 
some  wonderful  feats  of  balancing,  and  came  ashore  amidst  the  hurrahs  of  the  crowd. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE— NIAGARA. 


A couple  of  months  later  he  carried  his  manager  across  on  his  back.  Afterwards  this 
fearless  acrobat  carried  a cooking  stove  out  on  the  wire,  made  an  omelet,  which  he 
lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  for  consumption. 

For  more  than  half  a century  Blondin  continued  to  perform  the  most  wonderful 
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feats  upon  the  tight  rope,  and  without  accident.  After  Blondin  there  came  several  as- 
pirants for  fame  who  performed  some  really  remarkable  feats  upon  the  tight  rope, 
stretched  across  the  Niagara  Gorge. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  performances  was  Samuel  J.  Dixon,  a Toronto 
photographer.  Upon  Sept.  6th,  1890,  he  gave  an  excellent  equilibrist  exhibition  upon  a 
cable  a quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  923  feet  in  length.  One  of  his  most  notable  feats 
was  lying  upon  his  back  upon  the  wire.  At  a more  recent  date  Charles  S.  Calverley  imi- 
tated the  wonderlul  feats  of  his  predecessors,  one  of  the  most  surprising  being  the  push- 
ing before  him  of  a wheelbarrow  as  he  crossed  on  the  wire. 

Nor  have  women  been  wanting  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  this  foolhardy  busi- 
ness. Signorina  Maria  Spelterina  drew  a tremendous  crowd  to  see  her,  with  baskets 
fastened  upon  her  feet,  cross  the  river  upon  a tight  rope.  She  was  the  first  woman 
daring  enough  to  attempt  to  rival  Blondin  and  others  at  tight  rope  performances.  She 
certainly  established  for  herself  a name,  and  proved  that  a woman  can  be  as  level-headed 
as  a man.  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a mania  for  going  over  the  Falls.  In  1889 
Steve  Brodie  dressed  himself  in  an  India-rubber  suit,  surrounded  by  thick  steel  bands, 
and  floated  over  the  awful  precipice.  The  suit  was  very  thickly  padded,  yet  Brodie 
was  brought  ashore  bruised  and  insensible.  Many  suceessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  pass  through  the  seething  waters  of  the  whirlpool  rapids. 

One  man  got  safely  through  in  a specially  constructed  lifeboat,  one  by  the  use  of 
life  preserver,  and  several  in  barrels. 

What  special  honor  is  due  to  a man  who  shuts  himself  up  in  a specially-made  bar- 
rel, and  without  any  skill  or  effort  upon  his  part  floats  through  these  seething  waters  it 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

' ) 

The  bravest  and  most  daring  seekers  after  fame  in  the  waters  of  Niagara  was  Cap- 
tain Matthew  Webb.  He  wore  no  life  preserver,  and  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  a bar- 
rel and  used  no  artifical  appliances,  relying  solely  upon  his  own  skill  and  strength,  made 
the  attempt  to  swim  though  the  whirlpool.  In  his  disastrous  attempt  he  lost  his  life, 
his  body  not  being  recovered  for  four  days.  Thus  it  is,  that  many  men,  for  fame 
and  money,  will  make  sacrifices  and  run  risks,  into  which  they  could  not  be  lured  by 
love  or  duty. 
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Guided  by  an  Indian  Chief,  La  Salle  and  Henepin  visited  Niagara  Falls  in  1678,  but 
it  was  not  till  1697  that  Henepin  published  his  picture  of  the  cataracts,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  rude  prospective  of  two  centuries  ago  and  the  prominence  of  the  voyageurs,  is  fam- 
ous for  having  been  the  first  pictorial  representation  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Falls  was  known  a century  and  a half  earlier  than  Henepin’s  narrative 

through  reports  of  the  Indians  to  Jacques  Cartier,  (1535.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 

1 

teenth  century,  Champlain  and  several  Jesuit  fathers  mentioned  the  catatact,  which  was 
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mapped  by  two  of  them  under  the  name  of  “Onigara.”  Reproductions  of  Henepin’s 
- picture  were  frequently  made,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  fairly  good  drawings  of  the  Falls 
preserved  older  than  that  of  Lieutenant  William  Pierie,  of  date  of  1768.  The  scenery  and 
even  the  geology  of  the  Niagara  district  have  been  known  for  nearly  half  a century,  and 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  papers  have  been  published  upon  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Yet,  “problems  settled  in  a rough  and  ready  way  by  rude  men  absorbed  in  action  de- 
mand renewed  attention  and  s^ow  themselves  to  be  unread  riddles,  when  men  have 
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time  to  think.”  Even  now  it  is  scarcely  fifteen  years  since  the  history  of  the  Falls  began 
to  be  known.  If  we  look  at  a picture  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  near  Quebec,  cas- 
cading about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  over  the  walls  of  the  St  Lawrence  al- 
most directly  into  the  river  itself,  without  flowing  through  any  canon  whatever,  and  then 
glance  at  the  gorge  of  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  only  a fragment  can  be 
seen  in  a picture,  the  sti iking  difference  awakens  inquiry,  the  cause  does  not  lie  in 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  streams  or  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  ; it  is  a question  of 
the  difference  of  the  age,  for  Niagara  Falls  once  cascaded  from  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
wall  directly  into  the  expanded  waters  of  the  Ontario  Basin  just  as  the  Montmorency 
stream  is  pouring  into  the  St  Lawrence  River  to-day.  It  has  been  scientifically  comput- 
ed that  the  Falls  are  thirty  one  thousand  years  old. 

From  earliest  childhood  the  name  of  ” Niagara  Falls  ” is  associated  with  everything 
that  is  sublime  and  grand  in  nature  ; but  to  attempt  to  describe  it  conveys  no  more  idea 
of  the  majestic  grandeur  of  its  beauty,  than  a painting  of  it  does  of  the  thunderous  sound 
produced  by  the  falling  of  its  waters.  To  the  traveller  entering  from  the  United  Stales 
two  of  the  grandest  wonders  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  art  simultaneously  burst  upon 
the  view,  viz.,  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  new  Suspension  Bridge,  the  latter  being  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  countries  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  traveller  gains  access  to  the  former  must  first  claim  attention. 
The  old  Suspension  Bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Niagara  River  to  connect  the  .great 
Western  Railway  of  Canada  with  the  several  lines  of  New  York  State,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  in  1855.  was  regarded  as  the  climax  of  engineering  skill  and  daring.  For 
many  years  it  had  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  bridges  in  the  world. 
The  original  bridge  had  wooden  trusses  suspended  on  .stone  towers,  and  in  1880  the 
suspended  structure  was  changed  to  steel,  the  stone  towers  giving  place  to  steel  six 
years  later.  But  like  many  another  marvel,  this  great  bridge  has  become  only  a memo- 
ry, giving  place  to  a magnificent  steel  arch  structure  opened  for  traffic  on  Friday,  Sept. 
24th,  1897.  This  new  bridge  is  no  less  a remarkable  engineering  feat  than  was  the  old 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  entire  construction,  including  the  removal  of  the 
old  structure,  has  been  accomplished  without  the  suspension  of  traffic.  From  abut- 
ments on  either  bank  springs  a steel  arch  spanning  the  gorge,  with  its  highest  point  226 
feet  above  the  water.  The  span  between  the  piers  is  550  feet,  and  a trussed  span 
at  each  end  115  feet  long  connect  the  arch  with  the  bluff  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
with  its  approaches  over  1,100  feet.  It  has  two  decks  or  floors,  the  upper  one,  30  feet 
wide,  occupied  by  the  double  tract  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  lower  one  compn'^- 
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ing  a broad  carriage-way  in  the' centre,  with  trolley  tracks  each  side,  and  foot  walks  out 
side  of  all,  making  a total  width  of  57  feet.  Then  half-way  across  this  bridge  the  view 
is  most  striking.  Its  tunnel-like  form  is  most  capacious  looking  up  the  river  directly  at 
the  Falls  a mile  and  a half  off — to  see  the  water  hurrying  underneath  at'a  depth  of  226 
feet,  flecked  with  the  long  and  tortuous  lines  of  foam  which  have  floated  down  from  the 
cataract,  and  compressed  into  a ridge-like  rise  in  the  middle,  boiling  and  leaping  and 
foaming  in  its  onward  course  to  the  whirlpool — the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  on 
either  side,  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  pines  growing  on  the  debris  at  their  base — and, 
above  all,  the  passage  of  the  cars  over  the  tourists  head  as  he  gazes,  produce  sensa- 
tions of  dread  and  a nervous  timidity.  The  sustaining  strength  of  the  structure  is  enor- 
mous and  the  doubts  and  fears  which  timid  passengers  could  never  quite  subdue  con- 
cerning the  old  bridge  are  now  effectually  banished  by  the  solidity  of  this  structure  with 
six  million  pounds  of  steel.  Without  doubt,  the  old  bridge  was  yet  good  for  many 
years  of  service  but  the  policy  of  the  G.  T.  R.  has  ever  been  that  of  taking  no  chances, 
and  this  expenditure  of  half  a million  dollars  is  made  to  insure  absolute  safety. 

The  River  Niagara,  signifying  in  the  Iroquois  language,  “ Thunder  of  Waters,”  takes 
its  rise  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  after  a course  of  thirty-three  and  a 
half  miles,  flows  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  334  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie.  At  Fort 
Erie,  the  point  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Erie,  it  is  something  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  width,  and  the  powerful  current  running  on  through  a level  country,  em- 
bosoms two  islands  about  half  way  in  its  course  to  the  Falls  ; these  are  Grand  Isle,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  the  original  seat  or  Mr.  Noah’s  famous  Jewish  colony, 
containing  11,000  acres,  and  about  ten  miles  lower  down.  Navy  Island,  opposite  to  the 
Village  of  Chippewa-memorable  as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  so-called  patriots  in  ’38 
under  Van  Ranselaer,  and  from  whence,  with  American  artillery,  they  swept  the  Can- 
adian shore  till  dislodged  and  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  Jan.  14th,  by  the  superior  weight 
of  British  metal.  Here,  the  two  channels  formed  by  these  islands  reunite,  and  the 
river  becomes  about  two  miles  wide.  A little  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland 
River,  it  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  a mile,  and  its  current  rapidly  increases  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  course  of  the  river  at  this  part  is  nearly  due 
west,  and  its  banks  begin  to  rise,  first  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  soon  to  twenty,  thirty 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  rising  of  the  banks  is  not  the  effect 
of  a rise  in  the  surrounding  country,  which,  in  fact,  preserves  its  level  in  a continuous 
plan,  but  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  the  river  descending  an  inclined  plane.  Here  the  waters 
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begin  to  fall  back  into  curling  eddies  along  the  banks,  but  the  current  in  the  centre  flows 
smoothly,  till  suddenly  the  powerful  stream  is  thrown  with  accumulated  swiftness 
among  broken  rocks,  and  as  you  watch  it,  looking  from  above,  it  seems  tossed  with 
the  first  shock  into  the  very  sky.  It  descends  in  foam,  and  from  this  moment  its  agony 
commences.  For  three  miles  it  tosses  and  resists,  and  rocked  at  every  step  by  sharper 
rocks  and  increased  rapidity,  its  unwilling  and  choked  waves  fly  back  to  be  again  pre- 
cipitated onward  with  great  force  against  the  Canadian  side,  where  they  are  driven  back 
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by  the  high  rocky  bank,  for  at  this  point  the  river  suddenly  turns  to  a course  east  of 
north,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  water  is  hurled  down  a perpendicular  height 
of  160  feet  into  a terrific  gulf,  16  miles  above  Lake  Ontario.  Goat  Island  divides  the 
cataract  into  two  unequal  falls,  called  respectively  the  American  Falls,  and  the  Canadian 
or  Horse-Shoe  Falls.  Its  exact  dimensions  can  only  be  conjectural;  the  American  Fall 
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is  estimated  at  164  feet,  the  Horse-Shoe  150  feet,  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  1,900  feet 
across,  the  former  908.  The  Canadian  Cataract  rolls  over  a precipice  projecting  about 
50  feet  beyond  its  base,  and  the  falling  waters  form  a curve,  between  which  and  the 
rock  itself  persons  may  proceed  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  greatest  natural  wonder  of 
the  world  as  all  travellers  acknowledge,  is  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  grandest 
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spectacle  on  the  American  continent,  if  not  of  the  whole  world.  Its  volume  is  unequal- 
ed by  any  waterfall  in  the  world.  Other  falls  there  are  of  greater  height,  but  the  stu- 
pendous proportions,  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  current,  and  the  deep  gorge  through  which 
it  flows,  all  conspire  to  create  a scene  of  unapproachable  sublimity. 
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The  Rapids  above  the  Falls  are  far  from  being  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
scenery.  There  is  a violence  and  a power  in  their  foaming  career  which  is  seen  in  no 
other  phenomenon  of  the  same  class.  Standing  on  the  bridge  which  connects  Goat  Is- 
land with  the  mainland,  the  leaping  crests  of  the  rapids  form  the  horizon,  and  it  seems 
like  a battle  charge  of  tempestuous  waters,  animated  and  infuriated  against  the  sky- 
The  swift  and  overwhelming  waters  are  flung  upwards  with  tremendous  force.  Nearer 
the  plunge  of  the  falls  the  rapids  become  still  more  agitated,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  spectator  to  rid  himself  of-  the  idea  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  abyss  to  which  they 
are  hurrying  and  struggle  back  in  the  very  extremity  of  horror.  But  as  they  touch  the 
emerald  arch,  like  the  calm  that  follows  the  connection  of  inevitable  doom,  the  agitation 
ceases,  the  waters  pause,  the  foam  and  resistance  subside  into  a transparent  stillness, 
and  slowly  and  solemnly  the  doomed  waters  drop  into  the  abyss. 

The  best  way  to  approach  Niagara  is  upon  the  deck  of  the  “Maid  of  the  Mist.” 
You  descend  about  200  feet  by  a staircase  and  come  directly  under  the  shoulder  and  edge 
of  the  American  Falls,  within  a few  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  the  water  is  dashed  and 
broken  into  spray — the  most  imposing  scene  for  a single  object  that  one  will  ever  see. 
The  long  column  of  sparkling  water  seems  to  descend  to  an  immeasurable  depth,  and 
the  bright  sea-green  curve  above  has  the  appearance  of  being  let  into  the  sky.  Descend- 
ing to  the  water’s  edge  you  embark  in  the  ferry-boat  which  tosses  like  a chip  upon  the 
heaving  and  convulsed  water,  and  in  a minute  or  two  you  find  yourself  in  the  face  of 
the  vast  line  of  the  Falls — ’tis  but  a thread  of  Niagara — the  fractional  part  of  its  wondrous 
volume  and  grandeur.  Before  you  are  falling  every  hour  a 100  million  tons  of  water. 
Major  Warburton  thus  speaks  of  it,  and  his  description  is  most  accurate  : “The  mighty 
river  comes  rushing  over  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  as  you  look  up  to  it,  it  seems  as  if  com- 
ing to  overwhelm  you  ; then,  meeting  with  the  rocks  as  it  pours  down  the  declivity,  it 
boils  and  frets  like  the  breakers  of  the  ocean.  Huge  mounds  of  water,  smooth,  trans- 
parent, and  gleaming  like  an  emerald,  rise  up  and  bound  over  some  impediment,  then 
break  into  silver  foam,  which  leaps  into  the  air  in  the  most  graceful  and  fantastic  forms.” 

The  first  impression  formed  at  sight  of  the  cataract  from  the  Canadian  side  is  amaze- 
ment mingled  with  disappointment.  But  at  the  foot  of  Table  Rock,  or  rather  what  was 
Table  Rock  (for  it  fell  suddenly  some  years  ago) , the  mind  by  degrees  recovers  from  its 
amazement  and  disappointment.  Here  one  is  impressed  with  the  littleness  and  help- 
lessness of  man,  and  the  insignificance  of  his  pigmy  efforts.  The  mighty  precipice  tow- 
ering above  him,  and  overhanging,  for  it  overtops  its  base  by  many  feet — the  mass  of 
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rock  appearing  as  if  every  instant  it  would  fall  and  crush  him  in  its  ruins— the  thunder 
of  the  waters— the  spray  which  drifts  around  in  eddies,  painted  with  rainbows,  as  the 
various  currents  of  wind  engendered  in  the  chasm  waft  it  hither  and  thither  through  the 
sunshine,  like  the  mist  on  the  mountains,  or  the  finest  particle  of  the  snow-drift,— and 
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above  all,  the  seeming  solitude  of  this  spot,  hidden  from  the  busy  world, — all  and  each 
of  these  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  that  no  pen  can  describe  and  probably  there 
is  no  other  place  on  the  whole  globe  where  such  an  impression  of  awe  is  left  upon  the 
hijnd.. 
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The  water  that  comes  over  the  Horse-shoe  Falls  is  light  green  or  emerald  in  color. 
This  Fall  is  not  quite  circular,  but  is  marked  by  projections  and  indentations,  hence  the 
mighty  torrent  falls  in  the  centre  in  one  dense  mass,  calm,  unbroken,  and  resistless,  and 
to  the  depth  at  the  edge  of  the  leap  of  25  feet.  At  the  edges  and  projections  it  is  bro- 
ken into  drops,  which  fall  like  a shower  of  diamonds  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  at  times* 
so  light  and  foaming,  that  it  is  driven  up  again  by  the  currents  of  air  ascending  from  the 
deep  below.  Descending  by  a circular  staircase,  you  get  a guide  and  a tarpaulin 
suit  to  avoid  the  dampening  influence  of  the  spray,  and  find  yourself  on  a narrow 
ledge  of  rock  which  leads  into  a cavern  behind  the  sheet  of  waters  called  the  “Cave 
of  the  Winds.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  a pointed  arch,  the  span  on  the  left  hand  be- 
ing composed  of  rolling  and  dark  water,  that  on  the  right,  of  dark  limestone  rock, 
in  which  are  layers  here  and  there  of  a shinning  white  spar,  of  which  a specimen 
should  be  brought  away,  if  it  be  but  to  show  that  you  have  been  under  Niagara. 
The  cave  is  from  50  to  60  feet  long,  but  from  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  it,  to- 
gether with  the  violent  currents  of  wind  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the  air  from  the 
falling  waters,  and  the  slippery  state  of  the  narrow  ledge,  beneath  which  is  a black 
yawning  gulf  too  obscure  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  it  is  a difficult  and  dangerous  un- 
dertaking, especially  for  the  young  and  netvous.  The  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which 
the  waters  pour  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  ascertained.  What  a 
fathomless  cavern  the  impetus  of  the  waters  must,  during  the  lapse  of  age,  have 
worn  1 Loud  and  voluminous  as  the  sound  of  this  gigantic  waterfall  which  fills  the 
air  and  ear  with  its  ceaseless  roar,  there  is  nothing  harsh,  discordant,  and  inharmo- 
nious; the  sound  is  symphonious  with  the  scene,  full  of  majesty  and  overawing 
like  the  distant  thunder. 

The  winter  views  of  Niagara  are  scarcely  less  charming  than  those  of  summer,  as 
the  ice  bridge,  frozen  spray,  and  other  features  peculiar  to  the  reign  of  “Jack  Frost” 
combine  to  render  it  a scene  of  gorgeous  splendor,  especially  in  the  dazzling  sunlight. 
The  spray  that  settles  on  all  the  surrounding  objects,  and  especially  the  trees,  becomes 
immediately  turned  into  a coating  of  ice,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  recalls  some  of 
the  “Arabian  Nights”  palaces,  or  fairy  handiwork.  The  huge  massive  pillars  of  ice  al- 
so, which  are  formed  by  the  continual  drippings  on  the  precipices  of  the  river  banks, 
look  like  emerald  shafts. 

Niagara  Falls,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  especial 
haunt  of  “hangers-on,”  eager  and  on  the  look-out  to  relieve  the  unsuspecting  tourist  of 
his  money  at  every  turn,  under  pretense  of  showing  this  or  that.  It  is  related  of  a cer- 
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tain  individual  who  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  go  to  the  Niagara  Falls  for  “a 
change  and  a rest,”  that  on  his  return  home,  he  said  he  had  got  both  a change  and  a 
rest— the  hotel-man  had  his  change,  and  the  cab-man  had  the  rest.  It  behooves  the 
tourist  to  rely  only  upon  the  service  of  guides  who  are  recommended  by  responsible 
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parties  ; and  before  engaging  a carriage,  let  him  by  all  means  stipulate  as  to  its  cost  be- 
forehand. The  governments,  of  New  York  on  one  side  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  have 
won  the  gratitude  of  all  by  wresting  from  speculators  the  most  desirable  points  of  ac- 
cess, and  creating  free  public  parks,  enabling  the  scenery  to  be  enjoyed  by  visitors  with- 
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out  the  endless  clamor  for  “bucksheesh”  in  the  way  of  tolls,  etc.,  such  as  formerly 
characterized  this  resort. 

Prospect  Park,  on  the  American  side,  is  reached  from  Suspension  Bridge  by  electric 
street  railway,  landing  passengers  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Park,  while  on  the  Canadian 
side  the  finest  and  most  complete  view  of  the  Falls  and  the  river  can  be  had  from  the 
cars  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  and  River  Railway.  This  finely  constructed  electric  line 
extends  from  Chippewa,  above  the  Falls,  along  the  Canadian  bank  in  full  view  of  the 
Horse-shoe  and  American  Falls,  passing  through  Victoria  Park  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  past  the  rapids,  spanning  the  gorge  near  the  whirlpool,  on  a viaduct  500  feet 
long  and  135  feet  high,  and  continuing  onward  to  Queenston,  where  the  placid  waters 
are  reached,  and  the  river  commences  to  expand  into  Lake  Ontario.  This  new  line,  12 
miles  in  length,  affords  opportunity  to  see  the  Falls,  and  what  is  almost  equal  interest, 
the  gorge,  the  rapids  and  the  whirlpool  below,  heretofore  unattainable  except  at  large  ex- 
pense for  carriage  hire,  and  even  then,  in  many  cases,  from  less  desirable  points  of  ob- 
servation. A similar  line  on  the  American  shore,  but  nearer  the  water,  has  just  been 
completed,  and  its  cars  are  in  operation,  running  to  Lewiston,  and  giving  the  tourist  a 
view  of  the  gorge  at  shorter  range.  The  cars  of  this  line  start  from  the  foot  of  Falls 
street,  and  gradually  descend  the  bank  till  they  reach  a level  but  a few  feet  above  the 
water,  and  pass  directly  by  the  whirlpool  rapids,  and  the  long  succession  of  rapids  be- 
low, following  the  course  of  the  river. 

Goat  Island  which  divides  the  American  from  the  Canadian  Fall,  is  a bold  craggy 
spot,  330  yards  wide,  and  covered  with  vegetation,  which  has  been  artificially  improved 
by  the  laying  out  of  winding  roads  and  cultivation.  The  island  has  been  rightly  named, 
for  its  precipitous  ledges  suggest  the  idea  that  only  goats  could  originally  find  a comfort- 
able footing.  From  it  to  a small  rock  called  Iris  Island  has  been  thrown  another  bridge 
and  on  that  island  itself  has  been  built  a tower,  called  Terrapin  Tower,  from  the  summit 
of  which,  a most  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  looking  directly  into  the  gulf  of  the  main 
Fall.  If  this  tower  is  visited  at  sunrise»  when  the  whole  cavity  is  enlightened  by  its 
rays,  and  the  gorgeous  bow  trembles  in  the  spray,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  such  a 
scene  be  beheld.  Contiguous  to  Goat  Island,  are  Three  Sister  Islands,  breaking  the 
current  on  the  American  side. 

After  the  American  war  of  1812,  three  large  British  ships  stationed  on  Lake  Erie, 
were  condemned,  and  sent  over  the  Falls.  The  first  was  torn  to  shivers  by  the  rapids, 
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the  second  filled  with  water  before  she  reached  the  Falls,  but  the  third  took  the  leap 
gallantly,  and  retained  her  form  till  lost  in  the  cloud  of  mist  below ; one  fragment  only 
of  her  was  afterwards  found,  a foot  in  length,  smashed  as  if  in  a vice,  and  its  edges 
notched  like  the  teeth  of  a saw.  The  steamer  Caroline,  which  conveyed  munitions  of 
war  to  Navy  Island  during  the  rebellion  of  ’38,  was,  after  her  seizure,  set' on  fire, and 
suffered  to  drift  over  the  Falls  in  flames.  This  must  have  been  a grand  spectacle  to  see 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  consuming  element  lighting  up  with  lurid  glare  in  its  descent 
the  abyss  which  an  instant  after  extinguished  it,  leaving  the  darkness  more  impenetrable 
than  before.  By  these  incidents  some  idea  is  given  of  the  awful  force  of  the  rushing 
waters. 

About  three  miles  below  the  Falls  is  a frightfully  wild  spot  called  The  Whirlpool. 
Here  the  current  has  formed  a circular  excavation,  the  water  rushing  into  the  vortex  with 
furious  impetuosity,  sweeps  wildly  past  the  sides  of  the  high  and  perpendicular  banks, 
carrying  round  and  round  with  a circular  quivering  motion,  trees,  dead  animals,  etc.,  that 
come  within  its  reach.  The  rocks  are  steep,  and  no  boat  dares  approach  it ; and  the 
corpse  of  a gentleman,  drowned  while  bathing  not  many  years  ago,  was  to  be  seen  for 
nearly  three  weeks  making  fearful  and  rapid  gyrations,  suddenly  disappearing  at  some 
point  of  motion,  and  again  emerging  half  its  length  above  the  flood,  like  a maniac  battl- 
ing with  his  foe. 

Half  a mile  below  the  Whirlpool  is  a curious  triangular  shaped  chasm  in  the  bank  of 
the  river,  known  as  “The  Devil’s  Hole.’’  Into  this  falls  a stream  called  “The  Bloody 
Run.’’  Not  a very  classical  name,  certainly,  neither  does  tradition  afford  any  clue  as  to 
its  origin,  except  in  the  fact  of  a body  thoroughly  rifled  having  in  the  early  days  of  Nia- 
gara been  found  there.  More  probably  it  has  been  the  scene  of  some. Indian  warfare,  as 
the  same  names,  one  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi  and  another  of  the  Arkansas,  had 
their  origin  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  buffaloes  that  took  place  there  in  days 
of  yore.  One  tradition  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  from  a detachment  of  British  soldiers 
having  been  precipitated  over  it  in  their  flight  from  an  attack  by  Indians  during  the  old 
French  war  in  1759.  Below  this  the  Niagara  resumes  its  soft  and  gentle  beauty,  flow- 
ing through  a channel  where  the  rocks  rise  from  150  .or  200  feet  perpendicularly,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  as  if  the  river  had  worn  for  itself  the  channel  it  now  uses.  Seven 
miles  down,  the  country  rises  into  abrupt  and  elevated  ridges  called  Queenston  Heights, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  “the  place  of  the  Falls’’  in  former  ages.  Queenston  is 
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celebrated  both  as  being  the  scene  of  the  gallant  defence  made  [there  by  the  British  in 
1812,  and  for  the  view  obtainable  from  its  elevation. 

Aside  from  its  scenic  attractions,  the  entire  vicinity  of  Niagara  abounds  in  historic 
lore,  as  well  as  ancient  ttadition  less  authentic.  Indian  legends  are  connected  with  al- 
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most  every  point  of  interest.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  the  classic  ground  of  battle-fields. 
Four  miles  distant  is  Chippewa,  a pretty  village  at  the  juncture  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  with  the  Niagara,  whose  waters  being  after  rains  of  a muddy  color,  have  the 
peculiarity  of  flowing  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Niagara  without  mingling,  like  the 
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Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  in  1814,  after  a severe  engagement,  the  British 
Forces  under  General  Riall  were  met  by  the  Americans  under  General  Brown,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Fort  George,  where,  having  received  reinforcements,  they  again  ad- 
vanced, and  the  two  armies  met  a second  time  in  a place  called  .Lundy’s  Lane,  near 
Drummondville,  where  after  fighting  valiantly  until  midnight  with  various  fortune,  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  It  is  said  that  throughout  the 
whole  war  no'  battle  could  compare  with  this  for  the  obstinacy  and  carnage  exhibited  on 
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both  sides,  and  though  each  party  boasted  a victory,  altogether  too  dearly  bought,  neither 
was  disposed  to  renew  the  conflict.  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite  Buffalo,  is  also  memor- 
able in  history  for  the  assault  made  on  it  by  the  British  in  the  same  year,  but  attended 
with  great  disaster,  from  the  accidental  explosion  of  some  ammunition,  which  resulted 
in  a panic  and  the  loss  of  900  men.  The  final  consequence  of  this  attack  on  Fort  Erie 
was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  the  British  than  had  been  the  attack 
on  Toronto  to  the  Americans  when  a similar  explosion  took  place.  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  same  period  fell 
by  stratagem  into  the  hands  of  the  British ; a very  interesting  and  detailed  account  of 
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all  these  battlefields  will  be  found  in  a little  book  by  Lemoine,  of  Quebec.  Fort  Niagara 
has  many  interesting  associations  connected  with  it,  as  being  the  scene  of  many  severe 
conflicts  between  the  Whites  and  Indians,  and  subsequently  between  the  English  and 
the  French.  The  village  adjacent  to  the  Fort  is  called  Youngstown,  and  the  fort  on  the 
Canadian  side  “Massasauga.”  Near  here  is  the  quiet  town  of  Niagara,  16  miles  from 
the  Falls,  noted  for  its  healthy  position  ; and  it  is  quite  a resort  for  the  pleasure-seeker, 
the  merchant,  and  the  student.  The  old  historical  name  of  the  town  was  Newark. 

The  Niagara  district  is  not  well  seen  if  a visit  is  not  paid  to  St.  Catharines,  the  pretty 
and  most  fashioriabre  city, ~ just  about  nine  miles  from  the  Suspension  Bridge.  The 
country  through  which  the  road  winds  affords  a most  enjoyable  drive.  The  city  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a tract  of  table  land  above  the  valley  through  which  the  Welland 
Canal  is  cut,  and  is  surrounded  by  a section  unsurpassed  for  fertility  and  cultivation  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Province.  Here  the  peach,  pear  and  plum  attain  almost  as  great 
perfection  as  in  the  peach  grown  districts  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  from  its  pro- 
ductiveness, the  Niagara  District  has  been  styled  “The  Garden  of  Canada.”  St.  Cath- 
asines  is  the  centre  of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  and  an  important  shipping  port.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs,  which  are  very  efficacious  in  rheumatic  affections,  and  it  is  quite 
a resort  in  summer  for  invalids.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  raised  by  artesian  wells, 
sometimes  nearly  600  feet  through  limestone  rock  into  the  substratum  beneath.  They 
have  born  the  test  of  years,  and  their  value  is  recognized  far  and  wide. 

No  place  on  the  civilized  earth  offers  such  attractions  and  inducements  to  tourists 
as  Niagara  an  j its  surroundings.  The  climate  is  in  the  highest  degree  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating. The  atmosphere' constantly  acted  upon  by  the  rushing  water  and  the  spray, 
is  kept  pure,  refreshing,  and  salutary.  There  are  no  stagnant  pools  or  marshes  to  send 
abroad  their  fetid  exhalations  and  noxious  miasmas,  poisoning  the  air  and  producing  dis- 
ease. Wild  flowers  spring  up  spontaneously  on  the  sides  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
giant  rocks,  and  luxuriant  clusters  of  fir  and  alders  cover  the  Islands  and  banks  of  the 
river.  There  are  no  mosquitoes  to  annoy,  no  reptiles  to  alarm,  and  no  wild  animals  to 
intimidate,  yet  there  is  life  and  vivacity.  Varieties  of  water  fowl  sport  among  the  rapids, 
the  sea-gull  and  the  swallow  play  around  the  precipice,  literally  hovering  in  the  mist, 
and  the  eagle  in  majestic  flight  makes  its  home  among  the  inaccessible  islands  and  their 
giant  trees.  While  curiosity  remains  and  constitutes  an  attribute  of  the  human  charac- 
ter this  resort  will  be  frequented  by  admiring  and  delighted  visitors  as  one  of  the  grand- 
est exhibitions  in  nature. 
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Niagara  and  Its  Surroundings. 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  NIAGARA  FALLS  PARK. 

In  the  summer  of  1878,  on  the  occasion  of  a casual  meeting  with  the  then  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Lord  Dufferin  suggested  joint  action  by  the  Government  of 
that  State  and  the  Government  of  Ontario  in  order  to  rescue  the  land  round  about  Niag- 


BELOW  AMERICAN  FALLS  SHOWING  INCLINE  RAILWAY. 


ara  Falls  from  the  clutches  of  the  vandals,  who,  for  their  sordid  purposes  were  rapidly 
destroying  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene.  Lord  Dufferin  followed  up  this  sug- 
gestion by  appealing  to  the  Ontario  Government,  subsequently  pressing  the  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  people  in  his  address  at  the  opening  in  1879  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition  in  Toronto.  His  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  scheme  rapidly  bore  fruit. 

In  1880  a memorial,  signed  by  nearly  seven  hundred  literary  and  scientific  men  in 
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England,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  State.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Ontario  Government  upon  this  memorial  till  1885,  but  in  1881  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  Act  “ to  authorize  the  selection,  location  and  appropria- 
tion of  certain  lands  in  the  Village  of  Niagara  Falls  for  a State  reservation,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  scenery  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.” 

• 

By  this  act  107  acres  of  land  embracing  what  was  known  as  Prospect  Park,  to- 
gether with  Goat  Island  and  Bath  Island  and  the  small  adjacent  islets,  with  a strip  along 
the  Coast  to  Port  Day,  were  bought  for  a million  and  a half  dollars.  In  March,  1885, 
the  Ontario  Government  passed  an  act  “for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  scenery 
about  Niagara  Falls.”  A Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  select  appropriate 
lands.  Under  the  advice  of  this  Board  an  area  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Falls,  embracing  about  154  acres,  and  extending  from  the  Clifton  House  southward  to 
and  including  Cedar  and  Dufferin  Islands,  was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  a public  park 
at  a cost  of  $436,000.  This  territory  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  acquirement  of 
the  chain  reserve  along  the  Niagara  River  from  Fort  Erie  to  the  town  of  Niagara,  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles,  and  all  the  lands  lying  below  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  reserve  at  Queenston  Heights.  This  makes  an  acre  of  675  acres  altogether. 
Improvements  in  the  park  are  carried  on  by  the  revenue  the  park  yields,  and  form  no 
burden  upon  the  finances  of  the  Province.  Thus  for  several  years,  the  commissioners, 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  park,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  hasten  slowly. 
Still  improvements  have  been  made,  and  those  who  walk  through  the  beautiful  and 
well  kept  grounds  of  the  Park  will  be  disposed  to  give  ample  credit  for  the  good  work 
done.  The  hideous  eye  sores,  with  which  bad  taste  or  greed  had  disfigured  the  grounds, 
have  been  swept  away.  The  park  has  been  laid  out  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  out  to 
advantage  all  the  natural  beauties  of  this  glorious  masterpiece  of  the  Creator’s  handi- 
work. Visitors  have  been  rescued  from  the  attacks  of  the  crowds  of  sharks,  hucksters 
and  pedlars,  who  used  to  infest  the  place,  taxing  so  heavily  their  person  and  purse. 
These  pests  have  been  banished;  and  the  lover  of  Nature  is  now  allowed  to  enjoy  in 
peace  and  quiet  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  scene. 


Part  of  the  territory  quite  recently  added  to  the  park,  is  the  historic  and  picturesque 
grounds  formerly  known  as  the  military  reserve  of  Queenston  Heights.  There,  in  1812, 
was  fought  the  celebrated  battle,  and  where,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  command- 
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ing  an  outlook  over  the  smiling  and  fruitful  country  and  across  Lake  Ontario,  now 
stands  the  noble  monument  erected  to  the  hero  of  the  battle,  the  illustrious  Major-Gen- 
eral Brock,  who  met  his  death  upon  the  field.  Brock  was  killed  in  the  middle  of  the 
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fight’while  leading  on  his  men.  His  last  words  were,  “ Never  mind  the  death  of  one 
man — I have  not  long  to  live.”  Brock’s  monument  is  a column  185  feet  high,  on  the 
capital  of  whch  is  a dome  9 feet  high,  reached  by  250  spiral  steps  from  the  base  inside. 
Beneath  in  massive  stone  sarcophagi,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  both  Brockjand  his 
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aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Colonel  McDonnell,  who  were  interred  first  at  Fort  George,  but 
removed  afterwards  to  the  scene  of  their  exploits  as  a more  fitting  resting-place.  On 
the  summit  of  the  dome  is  a colossal  statue  of  the  General.  This  monument  exceeds 
in  height  any  other  monumental  column,  ancient  or  modern,  with  the  exception  of  that 
on  Fish  Street  Hill,  London,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  which  exceeds 
this  one  by  12  feet  in  height.  The  original  monument  erected  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment was  maliciously  damaged  in  1840  by  a vagabond  named  Lett,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  United  States  for  his  share  in  the  Rebellion  of  ‘37,  and  who  thus 
sought  to  insult  the  people  of  Canada  by  this  atrocious  deed.  Every  patriotic  Canadian 
will  rejoice  to  know  that  these  interesting  historic  grounds  with  which,  “so  many  glorious 
associations  are  connected”  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, thereby  ensuring  their  proper  care  and  preservation  in  the  future.  Scarcely  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  property  was  transferred,  but  a marked  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  place.  The  dense  growth  of  brush  obstructing  the 
view  has  been  removed,  new  paths  made,  new  vistas  opened,  and  much  done  in  various 
ways  for  the  convenience  of  the  many  visitors  to  this  favorite  resort,  which  it  is  well 
that  every  young  Canadian  should  visit  on  patriotic  as  well  as  aesthetic  grounds. 

The  Falls  Park  is  a paradise  for  botanists  and  supplies  a most  interesing  place  for 
the  lovers  of  natural  history.  Professor  Macoun,  the  Dominion  botanist,  says,  “1  con- 
sider Queenston  Heights,  the  valley  of  Niagara  River  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls, 
as  far  up  as  Chippewa  the  best  botanical  grounds  in  Canada;”  No  small  praise,  com- 
ing from  such  an  eminent  source. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  by  the  commissioners  in  connection  with 
the  park  is  doubtless,  the  construction  of  the  electric  railway,  eight  miles  in  length  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  to  connect  Queenston  and  Chippewa,  the  former 
being  the  most  westerly  port  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  latter,  the  most  east- 
erly on  Lake  Erie.  This  road,  which  is  substantially  constructed  and  admirably  eq- 
uipped, is  a wonderful  boon  to  the  ordinary  excursionist,  as  he  is  enabled  thereby  to 
reach  Table  Rock  without  the  fatigue  of  a walk  of  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  depot.  It  moreover  gives  him  access  to  many  points  of  special  interest  on  the 
river  which  previously  were  beyond  his  reach.  The  commissioners  receive  a rental  of 
$10,000  per  annum  from  the  railway  company  for  the  right  of  way  and  other  privileges. 
This  sum,  with  $25,000  per  annum  (to  be  raised  after  ten  years  to  $35,000)  received 
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from  another  company  for  the  franchise  of  the  use  for  commercial  purposes  of  portion 
of  the  enormous  water  of  the  Falls,  and  the  sum  of  $S,200  per  annum  as  rent  for  a stone 
building  used  as  a restaurant  and  other  purposes,  yield  together  an  amount  which  very 
nearly  suffices  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  park.  So  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  supplement  it  by  levying  a 
small  toll  on  such  of  the  visitors  to  the  park  as  desire  to  see  points  of  interest  where 
guides  or  costly  structural  appliances  are  needed.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  elect- 
ric railway  has  not  in  any  way  impaired  any  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  nor  has  the 
leasing  of  a portion  of  the  water  power  sensibly  disminished  the  volume  of  water  pass- 
ing over  the  Falls. 

At  this  point  we  might  perhaps  pause;  but  we  do  not  think  our  description 
of  the  park  would  be  complete  without  some  word  picture  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  the  Falls  themselves,  it  would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet 
slated.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  executing  this  duty,  would  be  to  present 
the  readers  with  selections  from  some  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Falls,  rapids,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  that  have  ever  been  penned.  Let  us  see  what  Father  Hennapin 
— the  first  European  who  visited  the  Falls — has  to  sav.  “Betwixt  the  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  there  is  a vast  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water  which  falls  down  after  a sur- 
prising and  astonishing  manner,  insomuch  that  the  universe  does  not  afford  its  parallel. 

At  the  foot  of  this  horrible  precipice  we  meet  with  the  River  Niagara  which  is  not  above 
a quarter  of  a league  broad,  but  is  wonderfully  deep  in  some  places.  It  is' so  rapid 
above  the  descent  that  it  violently  hurries  down  the  wild  beasts  while  endeavorin  g 
to  pass  it  to  feed  on  the  other  side,  they  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  its 
current,  which  inevitably  casts  them  headlong  above  six  hundred  feet  high.  This 
wonderful  downfall  is  compounded  of  two  great  cross  streams  of  water,  and  two  falls 
with  an  isle  sloping  along  the  middle  of  it.  The  waters  which  fall  from  this  horrible 
precipice  do  foam  and  boil  after  the  most  hideous  manner  imaginable,  making  an 
outrageous  noise  more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder,  for  when  the  wind  blows  out  of  the 
south  their  dismal  roaring  may  be  heard  more  than  fifteen  leagues  off.”  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1689,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  to  the  eye  of  the  excited  and  awe-struck 
priest  “the  terrible  precipice  should  have  seemed  above  six  hundred  feet  high.” 

What  Tom  Moore,  the  popular  and  eloquent  Irish  poet  wrote  about  the  Falls  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  with  interest.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  poet  who  writes:  1 felt  as  if  approach- 
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ing  the  residence  of  the  Deity;  the  tears  started  into  my  eyes;  and  I remained,  for 
moments  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  scene,  in  that  delicious  absorption  which  en- 
thusiasm alone  can  produce.  I pity  the  man  who  can  coldly  sit  down  to  write  a des- 


cription of  these  ineffable  wonders.  It  is  impossible  by  pen  or  pencil  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  their  magnificence.  Painting  is  lifeless,  aud  the  most  burning  words  of 
poetry  have  all  been  lavished  upon  inferior  and  ordinary  subjects.  We  must  have  new 
combination  of  language  to  describe  the  Falls  of  Niagara.” 
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Niagara  and  Its  Surroundings. 


(Continued.) 

There  are  one  or  two  striking  and  eloquent  passages  from  Charles  Dickens’  Notes 
on  America,  written  iii  1842,  telling  of  his  emotions  when  standing  for  the  first  time  on 
Table  Rock.  “ It  was  not  until  I came  to  Table  Rock,  and  looked,  Great  Heaven  1 on 
what  a fall  of  bright  green  water,  that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and  majesty. 
The  first  effect  and  enduring  one — instant  and  lasting — of  the  tremendous  spectacle  was 
peace;  peace  of  mind,  tranquility,  calm,  recollection  of  the  dead,  great  thoughts  of  eter- 
nal rest  and  happiness;  nothing  of  gloom  and  terror.  Niagara  was  at  once  stamped 
upon  my  heart  an  image  of  beauty,  to  remain  there  changeless  and  indelible,  until  its 
pulses  cease  to  beat  forever.” 

The  preceding  extracts  all  refer  to  the  view  of  the  ” Horse  Shoe  Falls” — the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  whole  scene — as  seen  in  spring  or  summer  or  autumn.  Glorious  and 
beautiful  the  Falls  assuredly  are  at  all  these  seasons,  and  each  season  has  its  own 
special  charms,  but  never  perhaps  are  they  so  dazzling,  so  teiribly  beautiful,  never  do 
they  exhibit  such  a ^variety  of  strange  wondrous  and  fantastic  forms  as  when  after 
weeks  of  continued  and  intense  cold  they  have  arrayed  themselves  in  their  gorgeous  win- 
ter apparel.  Then  all  things  within  the  influence  of  the  ‘‘everlasting  incense  of  the 
waters,”  to  use  Fanny  Kemble’s  words — 


“ Seem  to  suffer  & frost  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

Principal  Grant  has  described  the  winter  view  in  graphic  phrases.  ‘‘After  a few 
days  of  hard  frost  in  winter  the  Falls  become  more  like  a vision  of  some  enchanted  land 
than  a real  scene  in  the  world  we  are  living  in.  No  marvels  wrought  by  genii  and  ma- 
gicians in  Eastern  tales  could  surpass  the  wonderful  creations  that  rise  along  the  sur- 
rounding banks  and_hang  over  the  Falls  ^of  the  cataract.  Glittering  wreaths  of  icicles, 
like  jewelled  diadems  gleam  on  the  brow  of  every  projecting  rock  and  jutting  craig. 
Arches,  pillars  and  porticos  of  shining  splendour  are  grouped  beneath  the  overhanging 
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cliffs,  giving  fanciful  suggestions  of  fairy  palaces  beyond.  Every  fallen  fragment  of  rock 
under  its  icy  covering  becomes  a marble  column,  pyramid  or  obelisk,  and  masses  of 
frozen  spray  stand  up  here  and  there  in  graceful  and  statuesque  forms,  easily  shaped  by 
imagination  into  the  half-finished  work  of  a sculptor.” 

There  are  many  picturesque  spots  of  which  long  descriptions  might  be  penned,  but 
space  will  not  permit.  The  rapids,  both  above  and  below  the  Falls,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  competent  judges  ‘‘possess  more  interest  and  beauty  than  even  the  Falls  them- 
selves.” Then  there  is  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  great  Canon  below  the  Falls,  hold- 
ing in  its  grasp  the  aggregated  volume  of  water  hurled  over  the  two  great  Falls.  Again, 
what  lovelier  spot  could  we  imagine  than  what  is  locally  known  as  “ Foster’s  Flats,”  a 
mile  below  the  Whirlpool,  heretofore  but  rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tourists? 

Personal  observations  are  often  interesting,  and  the  following  from  the  pen  of  E.  A. 
Meredith,  of  acknowledged  literary  ability,  is  especially  so.  ‘‘On  one  visit,  near  the 
end  of  a winter  of  exceptionally  intense  and  steady  cold  the  ice  formations  were  on  a 
truly  colossal  scale.  The  columns  of  thick-ribbed  ice  on  the  Canadian  side  were  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  some  upwards  of  20  or  30  feet  across  at  the  base.  Here  and 
there  these  mighty  pillars,  which  seem  placed  by  the  Divine  Architect  to  support  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  were  shot  with  streaks  of  bright  colors.  A noble  ice  cone  was 
formed  under  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall  near  the  Canadian  side,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  Falls.  The  cone  sloped  inwards  to  the  land,  and  steps  having  been  cut  in  the  ice, 
the  writer  had  little  difficulty  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  cone  and  standing  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  mighty  sheet  of  water.  When  looking  down  one  could  snatch  a trembling 
glance  into  the  dread  abyss.” 


IS  NIAGARA  DOOMED  ? 

Those  who  have  seen  in  the  utilization  of  part  of  the  water  of  Niagara  to  run  a great 
electric  power  plant  the  beginning  of  the  total  destruction  of  our  greatest  cataract,  have 
usually  been  silenced  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  water  so  used  is  at 
present  a small  fraction  of  that  which  passes  over  the  Falls.  But  Lord  Kelvin  the  great 
English  Engineer,  who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  fhe  ‘‘  harnessing”  of  Niagara,  looks  for- 
ward with  joy  to  the  future  employment  of  all  the  Niagara  water  for  Industrial  purposes. 
This  is  certainly  an  industrial  and  not  a sentimental  age,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Niagara  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  a good  deal  like  the  present  Falls  in  the  Catskill 
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Mountains — absent,  except  when  the  water  is  “turned  on”  after  payment  of  a fee. 
Only  the  tourist  must  be  wealthy,  or  the  occasion  important  to  warrant  the  diversion  of 
the  mighty  current  from  its  work,  so  that  it  may  onCe  again  thunder  over  its  cliffs  for 
the  mere  amusement  of  the  spectator. 

Lord  Kelvin  thinks  the  district  about  Niagara  Falls,  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
Niagara,  both  on  the  United  States  side  and  on  the  Canadian  side,  is  destined  to  grow 
into  a great  Industrial  centre.  He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  water 
from  lake  Erie  will  find  its  way  to  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Ontario  through  machinery, 
doing  more  good  to  the  world  than  that  great  benefit  which  we  now  possess  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  splendid  scene  which  we  have  presented  before  us  at  the  present 
time  by  the  waterfall  of  Niagara.  He  thinks  that  our  grandchildren  will  probably  never 
see  Niagara  Falls  as  we  see  them. 

The  coldly  utilitarian  view  thus  expressed  has  created  no  little  comment  in  various 
quarters,  and  has  opened  a very  interesting  question  concerning  the  value  of  cataracts 
in  general  from  the  two  standpoints  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  There  is  a strong  senti- 
ment against  marring  this  wonderful  display  of  nature’s  forces  with  unsightly  factories 
or  bridling  the  mighty  waters  with  the  harness  of  industry.  Many  feel  that  it  is  a des- 
ecration of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world  to  spoil  the  landscape  of 
Niagara  with  mills,  and  put  the  water  to  the  prosaic  task  of  turning  wheels.  From  a 
purely  aesthetic  point  of  view  those  ideals  seem  to  possess  much  force,  but  the  broad 
question  of  the  greatest  value  of  the  Cataract  to  all  the  people  can  not  be  decided  by 
reference  only  to  the  aesthetic  side. 

It  is  as  painful  in  its  way  to  the  engineer  to  see  the  sad  waste  of  several  millions  of 
horse-power  at  Niagara  as  it  is  to  the  purely  sentimental  person  to  contemplate  the  des- 
truction of  the  falls  for  utilitarian  purposes.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  by 
those  who  look  forward  with  regret  to  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  more  cataract,  if 
such  a day  shall  ever  come,  that  the  industrial  developments  which  in  that  case  will 
take  its  place  will  be  even  more  beautiful.  There  is  an  element  of  beauty  and  majesty 
in  the  thunderous  rush  of  vast  volumes  of  water  over  the  precipice  at  Niagara,  but  it  is 
the  beauty  of  waste  and  destruction.  The  enormous  energy  showered  down  from  the 
sun  over  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea  and  gathered  in  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  is  here  partially  liberated — and  entirely  wasted.  It  furnishes  a spectacle  of  in- 
comparable grandeur,  but  at  what  cost  ? 
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Assuming  the  total  power  of  N iagara  to  be  5000,000  horse  power,  and  putting  the  value 
of  this  at  the  low  figure  of  ^10  a year,  the  annual  waste  amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of 
^50,000,000 — enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  $1,000,000,000.  Is  the  cataract  as  a spec- 
tacle worth  this  sum?  Should  not  its  energies  be  employed  usefully  in  manufactures, 
adding  to  the  general  supply  of  wealth,  and  in  this  way  enhancing  the  opportunities 
and  bettering  the  condition  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  of  Canada? 

It  may  be  a shock  to  the  sensibilities  of  those  in  whose  natures  the  aesthetic  pre- 
dominates thus  to  discuss  the  possible  effacement  of  the  spectacular  cataract.  But 
there  is  consolation  even  for  these.  The  orderly  activity  of  the  mighty  machinery  which 
would  be  actuated  by  the  great  water-power,  and  the  harnessing  of  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature  in  the  s?rvice  of  mankind,  would  furnish  a spectacle  of  even  more  impressive 
grandeur  than  that  now  displayed  by  the  uncontrolled  cataract. 

From  all  of  which  facts  and  figures  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Niagara  Falls  are 
doomed. 


St.  Catharines. 


Twelve  miles  from  the  Niagara  Falls  is  pleasantly  situated  the  City  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines. For  years  it  had  a wide  spread  record  as  a healthful  summer  resort,  and  hund- 
reds from  all  parts,  especially  from  the  Southern  States,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of 
health.  The  remedial  value  of  the  mineral  water  found  in  this  locality,  and  the  com- 
fortable and  commodious  hotels  secured  for  this  thriving  city,  the  title  of  “The  Saratoga 
of  British  North  America.”  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is  attractive,  and 
the  production  of  fruit  various  and  abundant. 
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Hamilton. 

Of  this  enterprising  city  a writer  says: 

“At  the  extreme  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  its  high  terraced  shores,  stands 
the  city  of  Hamilton.  The  approach  from  the  lake  presents  a striking  picture,  while  the 
view  of  the  city  from  the  railway  trains,  in  either  direction,  is  almost  equally  picturesque. 
The  surrounding  country  is  quite  elevated,  and  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  city  the 
streets  slope  gradually  to  the  water’s  edge,  while  across  from  the  city  lies  the  broad 
expanse  of  Burlington  Beach,  five  miles  in  length,  and  from  600  to  1,000  feet  wide. 
Still  beyond,  meeting  the  sky  in  the  dim  distance,  are  the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Bur- 
lington Bay,  protected  by  the  long  beach,  forms  the  quiet  harbour  of  Hamilton,  adding 
much  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city,  which  is  also  highly  favored  with  rail- 
road facilities,  heavy  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  valuable  surrounding  agricultural 
resources.” 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  and  along  the  Dundas  valley,  as  viewed 
from  the  railway  train,  is  very  attractive  and  picturesque.  The  railway  roadbed  is  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  Mountain,  which  towers  above  the  track  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  side  lies  the  charming  valley,  presenting  a scene  of  panoramic  beauty,  and  sur- 
passing loveliness. 


Sudbury  and  West. 

As  our  space  forbids  an  extended  description  of  the  Great  North  West,  we  give 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Guide-book: 

From  Sudbury,  a new  looking  town  planted  in  the  forest,  we  find  a branch  line  of 
railway  leading  off  to  the  Straits  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  it  connects  with  two  Ameri- 
can lines,  extending  to  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  beyond,  and  which 
brings  this  way  vast  quantities  of  flour  and  grain  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board; 
and  here  at  Sudbury  we  see  long  lines  of  cars  heaped  with  the  products  of  the  mines 
and  smelting  furnaces  near  by,  for  within  a few  miles  are  deposits  of  copper  and  nickel 
ores  aggregating  millions  of  tons,  and  the  numerous  columns  of  smoke  rising  over  the 
tree-tops  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  worked. 
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We  move  on  through  never-ending  hills,  meadows,  forests,  and  lakes,  and  now 
the  second  morning  from  Montreal,  we  catch  glimpses  of  Lake  Superior  away  to  our 
left,  and  soon  we  are  running  along  its  precipitous  shore.  On  our  right  are  tree-clad 
mountains,  and  there  are  rocks  in  plenty  all  about. 

For  many  hours  we  look  out  upon  the  lake,  its  face  just  now  still  and  smooth,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  sails,  or  streaked  with  the  black  smoke  of  a steamer.  At 
times  we  are  back  from  the  lake  a mile  or  more,  and  high  above  it;  again  we  are  running 
along  the  cliffs  on  the  shore  as  low  down  as  the  engineer  dared  venture.  Hour  after 
hour  we  glide  through  tunnels  and  deep  rock-cuttings,  over  immense  embankments, 
bridges,  and  viaducts,  everywhere  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  overcome  by  the  men  who  built  the  line. 

We  cross  Nepigon  River,  famed  for  its  five-pound  trout,  run  down  the  shore  of 
Thunder  Bay,  and  stop  at  the  station  at  Port  Arthur,  a thousand  miles  from  Montreal. 
This  place  and  Fort  William,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  a short  distance 
farther  down  the  bay,  constitute  together  the  Lake  Terminus  of  the  Western  Section  of 
the  railway. 

The  scenery  here  is  more  diversified  and  beautiful  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  wide  emerald-green  waters  of  Thunder  Bay  are  enclosed  by  abrupt  black-and-pur- 
ple  basaltic  cliffs  on  the  one  side,  and  by  hills  rising  roll  upon  roll  on  the  other.  Here 
the  Kaministiquia  River,  broad,  deep,  and  placid,  emerges  from  a dark  forest  and  joins 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  giving  little  token  that  but  a few  miles  back  it  has  made  a 
wild  plunge  from  a height  exceeding  that  of  Niagara  itself. 

We  leave  the  lake  and  again  come  westward,  and  for  a night  and  part  of  the  follow- 
ing day  we  are  in  a wild,  strange  country.  The  rivers  seem  all  in  a hurry,  and  we  are 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  dancing  rapid  or  foaming  cataracts.  The  deep,  rock-bound  lakes 
grow  larger  as  we  move  westward.  Fires  have  swept  through  the  woods  in  places,  and 
the  blackened  stumps  and  the  dead  trees,  with  their  naked  branches  stretched  out  against 
the  sky,  are  weird  and  ghost-like  as  we  glide  through  them  in  the  moonlight.  It  was 
through  this  rough  and  broken  country,  for  a distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles, 
that  Wolseley  successfully  led  his  army  in  1870  to  suppress  a rebellion  of  the  half-breeds 
on  Red  River,  and  some  of  his  abandoned  boats  are  yet  to  be  seen  from  the  railway. 


But  wild  and  rough  as  it  is,  this  country  is  full  of  natural  wealth.  Valuable  minerals 
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and  precious  metals  abound,  and  from  here,  mainly,  is  procured  the  timber  to  supply  the 
prairies  beyond..  Right  in  the  heart  of  this  wilderness,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  we  suddenly  come  upon  half  a dozen  busy  saw-mills,  their  chimneys  black 
against  the  sky;  and  standing  high  above  all  these  an  immense  flouring-mill,  of  granite, 
with  a cluster  of  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  about  it  ; and  here  at  Keewatin  are  the 
extensive,  newly  completed  works  of  the  Keewatin  Power  Company,  which  make  of  the 
Lake-of-the-Woods  a mill  pond  of  3000  square  miles  and  afford  a most  convenient  and 
unlimited  water-power  for  mills  and  establishments  of  all  kinds  for  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  great  Northwest,  beyond,  and  for  manufacturing  its  products  on  their  way  to  the 
Eastern  markets. 

As  we  draw  nearer  the  prairies  we  find  great  saw-mills  begin  to  appear,  with  piles 
of  lumber  awaiting  shipment  ; and  at  the  stations  increasing  accumulations  of  timber  to 
be  moved  westward — firewood,  fence-posts,  and  beams  and  blocks  for  all  purposes. 
Many  men  find  employment  in  these  forests,  and  villages  are  growing  up  at  intervals. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  hardy  settlers  are  clearing  the  land  and  making  farms  ; 
but  these  are  Eastern  Canadians  who  were  born  in  the  back  woods,  and  who  despise  the 
cheap  readymade  farms  of  the  prairies. 

We  suddenly  emerge  from  among  the  trees  and  enter  |-he  wide,  level  valley  of  Red 
River,  and  in  a little  while  we  cross  the  river  on  a long  iron  bridge  catch  a glimpse  of 
many  strange-looking  steamboats,  and  enter  the  magic  city  of  Winnipeg.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  you  have  been  told  about  it,  you  can  hardly  be  prepared  to  find  the  frontier  trad- 
post  of  yesterday  transformed  into  a city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  miles  of 
imposing  structures,  hotels,  stores,  banks,  and  theatres,  with  beautiful  churches,  schools, 
and  colleges,  with  tasteful  and  even  splendid  residences,  with  immense  mills  and  many 
manufactories,  with  a far-reaching  trade,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of  wealth,  comfort, 
and  cultivation  to  be  found  in  cities  of  a century’s  growth. 

Leaving  Winnipeg,  we  strike  out  at  once  upon  a broad  plain  as  level  and  green  as  a 
billiard  table,  extending  to  the  north  and  west  apparently  without  limit,  and  bordered  at 
the  south  by  a line  of  trees  marking  the  course  of  the  Assiniboine  Rivers,  which  unite  at 
Winnipeg.  To  the  left,  and  skirting  the  river,  is  a continuous  line  of  well-tilled  farms, 
with  comfortable  farm  houses  peering  out  from  among  the  trees.  To  the  right  is  a vast 
meadow,  with  countless  cattle  half  hidden  in  the  grass.  The  railway  stretches  away 
before  us  without  curve  or  deflection  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  motion  of  the 
train  is  hardly  felt  as  we  fly  along.  As  we  proceed  westward  we  imperceptibly  reach 
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higher  ground,  and  the  country  is  checkered  with  fields  of  grain,  and  dotted  far  into  the 
distance  with  farm  houses  and  grain-stacks. 

Fify-five  miles  from  Winnipeg  we  reach  Portage-la-Prairie,  another  city  of  a day’s 
growth,  and  the  centre  of  a well-developed  and  prosperous  farming  region.  Its  big  ele- 
vators and  flour-mills,  its  busy  streets  and  substantial  houses,  tell  their  own  story. 
From  here  a new  railway  reaches  away  two  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  northwest, 
making  more  lands  accessible  (if  more  be  needed) , bringing  down  grain  and  cattle,  and 
before  long  to  bring  salt  and  petroleum  as  well.  Crossing  a low  range  of  sand-hills, 
marking  the  shore  of  an  ancient  lake,  we  pass  through  a beautifully  undulating  country, 
fertile  and  well  settled,  as  the  busy  little  towns  and  the  ever-present  grain  elevators  bear 
evidence. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Winnipeg  we  cross  the  Assiniboine  River  and 
reach  Brandon,  next  to  Winnipeg,  the  largest  town  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  a city  in 
fact,  although  but  a few  years  old,  with  handsome  buildings,  well-made  streets,  and  an 
unusual  number  of  large  grain  elevators  and  mills;  and  here  again  railways  lead  away, 
one  to  the  northwest  and  another  to  the  southwest  to  the  Souris  coal  fields. 

Leaving  Brandon  we  have  fairly  reached  the  first  of  the  great  prairie  steppes,  that 
rise  one  after  the  other  at  long  intervals  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  now  we  are  on  the 
real  prairie,  not  the  monotonous,  uninteresting  plain  your  imagination  has  pictured,  but  a 
great  billowy  ocean  of  grass  and  flowers,  now  swelling  into  low  hills,  again  dropping 
into  broad  basins  with  gleaming  ponds,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  valleys  and  by  ir- 
regular lines  of  trees  marking  the  water-courses.  The  horizon  only  limits  the  view ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  prairie  is  dotted  with  newly  made  farms,  with  great 
black  squares  where  the  sod  has  just  been  turned  by  the  plough,  and  with  herds  of  cattle. 
The  short,  sweet  grass,  studded  with  brilliant  flowers,  covers  th?  land  as  with  a carpet, 
ever  changing  in  color  as  the  flowers  of  the  different  seasons  and  places  give  to  it  their 
predominating  hue. 

The  deep  black  soil  of  the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning  has  given  place  to  a soil  of 
lighter  color,  overlying  a porous  clay,  less  inviting  to  the  inexperienced  agriculturist,  but 
nevertheless  of  the  very  highest  value,  for  here  is  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection  the 
most  famous  of  all  varieties  of  wheat — that  known  as  the  “Hard  Fyfe  wheat  Manitoba,” 
— and  oats  as  well,  and  rye,  barley,  and  flax,  and  gigantic  potatoes,  and  almost  every- 
thing that  can  be  grown  in  a temperate  climate.  All  these  flourish  here  without  appreci- 
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able  drain  upon  the  soil.  Once  here,  the  British  farmer  soon  forgets  all  about  fertilizers 
His  children  may  have  to  look  to  such  things,  but  he  will  not. 

Three  hundred  miles  from  Winnipeg  we  pass  through  the  famous  Bell  farm,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  This  is  a veritable  manufactory  of  wheat, 
where  the  work  is  done  with  an  almost  military  organization,  ploughing  by  brigades  and 
reaping  by  divisions.  Think  of  a farm  where  the  furrows  are  ordinarily  four  miles  long, 
and  of  a country  where  such  a thing  is  possible  I There  are  neat  stone  cottages  and 
ample  barns  for  miles  around,  and  the  collection  of  buildings  about  the  headquarters  near 
the  railway  station  makes  a repectable  village,  there  being  among  them  a church,  a hotel, 
a flour-mill,  and  of  course  a grain  elevator,  for  in  this  country  these  elevators  appear 
wherever  there  is  wheat  to  be  handled  or  stored. 

Soon  we  reach  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Assiniboia,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  an  apparently  boundless  but  very  fertile  plain.  The  buildings  here  have  more 
of  a frontier  look  than  those  of  the  larger  towns  we  have  left  behind ; but  it  is  a busy 
place,  an  important  centre  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  the  future.  From  here  a rail- 
way branches  off  to  the  north,  crossing  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  at  Saskatoon,  and 
continuing  on  to  Prince  Albert  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  As  we  leave  the  station 
going  westward,  we  see  on  our  right  the  Governor’s  residence,  and  a little  beyond,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  a body  of  men  of  whom  Canada  is  justly 
proud.  This  organization  is  composed  of  young  and  picked  men,  thoroughly  drilled,  and 
governed  by  the  strictest  military  discipline.  Their  firm  and  considerate  rule  won  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  the  Indians  long  before  the  advent  of  the  railway,  and  its  com- 
ing was  attended  by  none  of  the  lawlessness  and  violence  which  have  darkly  marked 
the  opening  of  new  districts  elsewhere  in  America,  so  wholesome  was  the  fame  of  these 
red-coated  guardians  of  the  prairies.  At  Pasqua,  twenty-three  miles  beyond  Regina, 
the  main  line  is  joined  by  another  from  St.  Paul  and  the  Minneapolis — a line  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. — which  now  affords  the  shortest  route  between  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Leaving  Pasqua  we  soon  pass  Moosejaw,  four  hundred  miles  from  Winnipeg,  and 
commence  the  ascent  of  another  prairie  steppe. 

We  have  now  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  continuous  settlement,  and  beyond  to 
the  mountains  we  shall  only  find  the  pioneer  farmers  in  groups  here  and  there,  and,  at 
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intervals  of  two  hours  or  so,  the  dozen  establishments  of  an  English  company,  where 
wheat-growing  and  cattle  raising  are  carried  on  together  in  a large  and  systematic  way — 
each  establishment  embracing  twenty  thousand  or  more  acres.  The  country,  while  re- 
taining the  chief  characteristics  of  the  prairie,  becomes  more  broken,  and  numerous  lakes 
and  ponds  occur  in  the  depression.  We  shall  see  no  trees  now  for  a hundred  miles, 
and  without  them  the  short  buffalo-grass  gives  tne  country  a desolate,  barren  look;  but 
it  is  far  from  barren,  as  the  occasional  farms  and  station  gardens  testify,  with  their 
wonderful  growth  of  cereals  and  vegetables.  There  is  a flutter  of  excitement  among  the 
passengers,  and  a rush  to  the  windows.  Antelope  ! We  shall  see  them  often  enough 
now.  At  Chaplin,  we  come  to  one  of  the  Old  Wives’  lakes,  which  are  extensive  bodies 
of  water  having  no  outlet,  and  are  consequently  alkaline. 

We  are  now  entering  a very  paradise  for  sportsmen.  The  lakes  become  more  fre- 
quent. Some  are  salt,  some  are  alkaline,  but  most  are  fresh.  Wild  geese,  cranes,  ducks 
— a dozen  varieties — snipe,  plover,  and  curlew  all  common  enough  throughout  the 
prairies,  are  found  here  in  myriads.  Water  fowl  blacken  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds,  long  white  lines  of  pelicans  deport  themselves  along  the  shores,  and  we  hear  the 
notes  and  cries  of  many  strange  birds  whose  names  1 cannot  tell  you.  “ Prairie  Chick- 
ens” are  abundant  on  the  high  ground,  and  antelope  are  common  in  the  hills. 

The  country  is  retitulated  with  buffalo  trails,  and  pitted  with  their  wallows  ; but  the 
buffalo  must  now  be  looked  for  farther  north,  where  he  is  known  as  the  “wood  buffalo.” 
Hour  after  hour  we  roll  along,  with  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The  geese 
and  ducks  have  ceased  to  interest  us,  and  even  a coyote  no  longer  attracts  attention  ; 
but  the  antelope  has  no  ending  charms  for  us,  and  as,  startled  by  our  approach,  he 
bounds  away,  we  watch  the  white  tuft  which  serves  him  for  a tail  until  it  disappears  in 
the  distance. 

We  have  crossed  the  high  broken  country  known  here  as  the  Coteau,  and  far  away 
to  the  southwest  we  see  the  Cypress  Hills  appearing  as  a deep  blue  line,  and,  for  want 
of  anything  else,  we  watch  these  gradually  rising  as  we  draw  near  to  them.  The  rail- 
way skirts  their  base  for  many  miles,  following  what  seems  to  be  a broad  valley,  and 
crossing  many  clear  little  streams  making  there  from  the  hills  northward  to  the  Saskatch- 
ewan. At  Maple  Creek,  a little  town  with  extensive  yards  for  shipment  of  cattle,  we  see 
the  red  coats  of  the  mounted  police,  who  are  looking  after  a large  encampment  of  Indians 
near  by.  The  Indians  are  represented  on  the  station  platform  by  braves  of  high  and  low 
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degree,  squaws  and  pappooses,  mostly  bent  on  trading  pipes  and  trinkets  for  tobacco 
and  silver — a picturesque  looking  lot,  but  dirty  withal.  Leaving  the  station  we  catch 
sight  of  their  encampment,  a mile  or  so  away — tall,  conical  “tepees”  of  well-smoked 
cloths  or  skins;  Indians  in  blankets  of  brilliant  colors;  hundreds  of  ponies  feeding  in  the 
rich  grasses;  a line  of  graceful  trees  in  the  background,  seemingly  more  beautiful  than 
ever  because  of  their  rarity  ; — all  making,  with  the  dark  Cypress  Hills  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, a picture  most  novel  and  striking. 


Two  hours  later  we  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  soon 
arrive  at  Medicine  Hat,  a finely  situated  and  rapidly-growing  town,  a thousand  miles  from 
Lake  Superior.  Hereabouts  are  extensive  coal  mines,  from  which  came  the  coals  we  saw 
moving  eastward  on  the  railway;  and  from  near  this  place  a branch  line  extends  to 
the  Lethbridge  coal  mines,  more  than  a hundred  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  from 
there  southward  into  Montana  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri.  The  broad  and 
beautiful  Saskatchewan  River  affords  steamboat  navigation  a long  way  above,  and  for  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  below;  and  Western  enterprise  has  been  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  advantages  offered  here. 


Crossing  the  river  on  a long  iron  bridge,  we  ascend  again  to  the  high  prairie,  now  a 
rich  pasture  dotted  with  lakelets.  Everywhere  the  flower-sprinkled  sward  is  marked 
by  the  deep  narrow  trails  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  saucer-like  hollows  where  the  shaggy 
monsters  used  to  wallow;  and  strewing  the  plain  in  all  directions  are  the  whitened  skulls 
of  these  noble  animals,  now  so  nearly  extinct.  There  are  farms  around  many  of  the 
little  stations  even  so  far  west  as  this,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  knolls 
indicate  the  “ranch  country”;  and  here  Nature  seems  to  have  atoned  in  part  for  the 
scarcity  of  timber  by  providing  beneath  the  surface  a reservoir  of  natural  gas,  which  has 
been  tapped  at  some  of  the  stations  and  made  to  afford  power  for  pumping  water,  and 
light,  and  heat  for  the  station  houses,  and  which  will  soon  be  utilized  in  reducing  the 
silver  ores  from  the  mountains  not  far  away. 

As  we  approach  Crowfoot  Station,  all  are  alive  for  the  first  view  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, yet  more  than  a hundred  miles  away  ; and  soon  we  see  them— a glorious  line  of 
snowy  peaks,  rising  straight  from  the  plain,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
western  horizon,  seemingly  an  impenetrable  barrier.  As  we  speed  on,  peak  rises  behind 
peak,  then  dark  bands  of  forest  that  reach  up  to  the  snow-line  come  into  view  ; the 
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snow-field  and  glaciers  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  and  over  the  rolling  tcps  of  the  foot-hills 
the  passes  are  seen,  cleft  down  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  We  are  now  in  the 
country  of  the  once  dreaded  Blackfeet,  the  most  handsome  and  warlike  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  but  now  peacefully  settled  on  a reservation  near  by.  We  have  been  running 
parallel  to  the  tree-lined  banks  of  the  Bow  River,  and  now,  crossing  its  crystal  waters, 
we  find  ourselves  on  a beautiful  hill-girt  plateau,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  new 
city  of  Calgary,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  miles  from  Montreal  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  above 
the  ocean. 

Before  us,  and  on  either  side,  the  mountains  rise  in  varied  forms  and  in  endless 
change  of  aspect,  as  the  lights  and  shadows  play  upon  them.  Behind  us  is  the  great 
sea  of  open  prairie.  Northward  is  the  wooded  district  of  Edmonton  and  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan, full  of  moose,  elk,  bear,  and  all  manner  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  winged 
game,  and  a most  attractive  agricultural  country  as  well.  Stretching  away  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  United  States  boundary  southward,  is  the  Ranch  Country;  and 
both  these  districts  have  recently  been  made  accessible  by  a railway  extending  north- 
ward from  the  ocean. 

You  may  be  sure  of  a cordial  welcome  should  you  visit  the  ranchmen,  and  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  do  so.  You  will  find  them  all  along  the  foot-hills,  their  countless 
herds  feeding  far  out  on  the  plain. 

Leaving  Calgary  and  going  westward  again,  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Bow,  the 
gradually  increasing  river  terraces  and  the  rounded  grassy  foot-hills,  on  which  innumer- 
able horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  feeding,  shut  out  the  mountains  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Suddenly  we  come  on  them  grand  and  stern  and  close  at  hand.  For  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  and  until  we  reach  the  Pacific  they  will  be  constantly  with  us.  We  enter  an 
almost  hidden  portal,  and  find  ourselves  in  a valley,  between  two  great  mountain  ranges. 
At  every  turn  of  the  valley,  which  is  an  alteration  of  precipitous  gorges  and  wide  parks, 
a new  picture  presents  itself — seen  in  all  its  completeness  from  the  observation  car  now 
. attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  The  beautiful  river  now  roars  through  a narrow  defile, 
now  spreads  out  into  a placid  lake,  reflecting  the  forests,  cliffs,  and  snowy  summits. 
Serrated  peaks,  and  vast  pyramids  of  rock  with  curiously  contorted  and  folded  strata, 
are  followed  by  gigantic  castellated  masses,  down  whose  sides  cascades  fall. 
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thousands  of  feet.  The  marvellous  clearness  of  the  air  brings  out  the  minutest  detail 
of  this  Titanic  sculpture.  Through  the  gorges  we  catch  glimpses  of  glaciers  and  other 
strange  and  rare  sights,  and  now  and  then  of  wild  goats  and  mountain  sheep,  grazing 
on  the  cliffs  far  above  us  near  the  snow-line.  The  mountains  would  be  oppressive  in 
their  grandeur,  their  solemnity,  and  their  solitude,  but  for  an  occasional  mining  town  or 
a sportsman’s  tent,  which  give  a human  interest  to  the  scene. 

Three  hours  after  leaving  Calgary  we  begin  at  Canmore  to  see  coal  mines,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  soon  after  stop  at  the  station  at  Banff,  already  famous  for 
its  hot  and  sulphurous  springs,  which  possess  wonderful  curative  powers,  and  which 
have  already  attracted  thousands  of  people,  many  of  them  from  great  distances. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  are  soon  reminded  by  the  increasing  nearness  of  the 
fields  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  mountain-slopes  that  we  are  reaching  a great  elevation. 
Thirty-four  miles  west  of  Banff  is  Laggan,  the  station  for  the  “Lakes  in  the  Clouds.’’ 
We  must  not  fail  to  visit  these  lakes  which  are  of  singular  beauty,  and  are  situated  one 
above  the  other  among  the  mountains,  within  easy  reach  of  the  station.  On  the  margin 
of  Lake  Louise,  the  first  reached,  is  a picturesque  chalet  where  tourists  lunch  and  re- 
main over  night.  Two  hours  from  Banff  our  train  stops  at  a little  station,  and  we  are 
told  that  this  is  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  a mile  above  the  sea;  but  it  is 
the  summit  only  in  an  engineering  sense,  for  the  mountains  still  lift  their  white  heads 
fiye  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  stretch  away  to  the  northwest  and 
the  southeast  like  a great  backbone,  as  indeed  they  are — the  “ backbone  of  the  conti- 
nent.” 

Two  little  streams  begin  here  from  a common  source.  The  waters  of  one  find  their 
way  down  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  other  joins  the  flood 
which  the  Columbia  pours  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Passing  three  emerald  lakes, 
deep  set  in  the  mountains,  we  follow  the  west-bound  stream  down  through  a tortuous 
rock-ribbed  canon,  where  the  waters  are  dashed  to  foam  in  incessant  leaps  and  whirls. 
This  is  the  Wapta  or  Kicking-Horse  Pass.  Ten  miles  below  the’  summit  we  round  the 
base  of  Mount  Stephen,  a stupendous  mountain  rising  directly  from  the  railway  to  a 
height  of  more  than  eight  thousand  feet,  holding  on  one  of  its  shoulders,  and  almost 
over  our  heads,  a glacier  whose  shining  green  ice,  five  hundred  feet  thick,  is  slowly 
crowded  over  a sheer  precipice  of  dizzy  height,  and  crushed  to  atoms  below.  On  the 
broad  front  of  the  mountain  we  trace  the  zig-zag  lines  of  tramway  coming  down  from  a 
silver  mine  somewhere  among  the  clouds.  From  the  railway,  clinging  to  the  mountain 
side,  we  look  down  upon  the  river  valley,  which,  suddenly  widening,  here  holds 
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between  the  dark  pine-clad  mountains  a mirror-like  sheet  of  water,  reflecting  with  start- 
ling fidelity  each  peak  and  precipice. 

Still  following  the  river,  now  crossing  deep  ravines,  now  piercing  projecting  rocky 
spurs,  now  quietly  gliding  though  level  park-like  expanses  of  greensward,  with  beauti- 
ful trees,  pretty  lakelets  and  babbling  brooks,  with  here  and  there  a saw-mill,  a slate- 
quarry  or  some  other  new  industry,  we  soon  enter  a tremendous  gorge,  whose  frowning 
walls,  thousands  of  feet  high,  seem  to  overhang  the  boiling  stream  which  frets  and  roars 
at  their  base,  and  this  we  follow  for  miles,  half  shut  in  from  the  daylight. 

Two  hours  from  the  summit  and  three  thousand  feet  below  it,  the  gorge  suddenly 
expands,  and  we  see  before  us  high  up  against  the  sky  a jagged  line  of  snowy  peaks  of 
new  forms  and  colors.  A wide,  deep,  forest-covered  valley  intervenes,  holding  a broad 
and  rapid  river.  This  is  the  Columbia.  The  new  mountains  before  us  are  the  Selkirks, 
and  we  have  now  crossed  the  Rockies.  Sweeping  round  into  the  Columbia  Valley  we 
have  a glorious  mountain  view.  To  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
we  have  the  Rockies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Selkirks  on  the  other,  widely  differing  in 
aspect,  but  each  indescribably  grand.  Both  rise  from  the  river  in  a succession  of  tree- 
clad  benches,  and  soon  leaving  the  trees  behind,  shoot  upward  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow  and  ice.  Here  is  the  new  town  of  Golden,  with  smelting  works,  river 
steamers,  and  choice  corner  lots.  The  railway  turns  down  the  Columbia,  following  one 
of  the  river  benches  through  gigantic  trees  for  twenty  miles  to  Donald,  where  a num- 
ber of  our  fellow-passengers  leave  us.  Som.e  of  them  are  miners  or  prospectors 
bound  for  the  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  or  the  gold  “diggin’s”  farther  down  the 
river;  others  are  ambitious  sportsmen,  who  are  seeking  mountain  goat,  or  caribou, 
or  mountain  sheep — the  famous  “big  horn.”  They  will  not  fail  to  run  upon  a bear 
now  and  then,  black  or  cinnamon,  and  perchance  a grizzly. 

Crossing  the  Columbia,  and  following  it  down  through  a great  canon,  through 
tunnels  and  deep  rock-cuttings,  we  shortly  enter  the  Beaver  Valley  and  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  Selkirks,  and  then  for  twenty  miles  we  climb  along  the  mountain  sides, 
through  dense  forests  of  enormous  trees,  until,  near  the  summit,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a wonderful  group  of  peaks  of  fantastic  shapes  and  many  colors.  At  the 
summit  itself,  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  tide-water,  is  a natural  resting- 
place — a broad  level  area  surrounded  by  mountain  monarchs,  all  of  them  in  the  dead- 
ly embrace  of  glaciers.  Strange,  under  this  warm  summer’s  sky,  to  see  this  battle 
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gping  on  between  rocks  and  ice — a battle  begun  geons  ago  and  to  continue  for  sons  to 
come!  To  the  north,  and  so  near  us  that  we  imagine  that  we  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
ice,  is  a great  glacier  whose  clear  green  fissures  we  can  plainly  see.  To  the  south  is 
another,  vastly  larger,  by  the  side  of  which  the  greatest  of  those  of  the  Alps,  would  be 
insignificant.  Smaller  glaciers  find  lodgment  on  all  the  mountain  benches  and  slopes, 
whence  innumerable  sparkling  cascades  of  icy  water  come  leaping  down. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  foregoing  numbers  of  Beautiful  Canada  we  have  traced  the  history  of  our  be- 
loved country  from  the  time  the  chivalrous  Jacques  Cartier  began  his  adventurous  ex- 
plorations of  the  New  World,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  development  of  our 
country  has  been  rapid,  and  the  changes  marvellous. 

We  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  only  a little  more  than  a century  has  elapsed 
since  the  primeval  forest  covered  most  of  our  land,  and  the  wild  Indian  was  largely 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  We  do  not  prize  as  merit  deserves  the  courageous  and  even 
heroic  men,  who  at  an  early  date  pushed  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  and  encountered 
dangers  arising  trom  want,  as  well  as  from  the  savage  Indians.  The  blows  of  the  axes 
of  these  pioneers  rang  through  the  forest,  and  the  giant  trees  came  thundering  to  the 
ground,  and  in  a short  time  a small  clearing  was  made.  In  due  time  the  humble  log 
cabin  was  erected,  and  life  in  the  woods  was  commenced. 

In  many  cases  these  men  were  accompanied  by  women  as  courageous  as  them 
selves,  who,  without  complaint  shared  the  toils,  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
the  early  settlement  of  a new  country. 

We  should  rejoice  at  the  rich  heritage  that  has  come  to  us,  and  prize  highly  the 
many  advantages  we  enjoy. 

Our  intimate  and  cordial  relations  to  the  mother  country  is  a cause  for  congratula- 
tion, and  a source  of  strength. 

“ Between  us  let  oceans  i-ull, 

Yet  still  from  either  beach, 

The  voice  of  Ijlood  shall  reach, 

More  audible  than  speech  ; 

We  are  one,” 
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When  we  consider  the  prominence  and  stability  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations,  we  should  feel  it  to  be  a cause  for  justifiable  pride  to  be 
the  most  important  colony  of  so  great  an  Empire. 

We  can  heartily  exclaim  with  Gerald  Massey,  who  says  of  England — 

There  she  sits  in  her  island  home, 

Peerless  among  her  peers  ! 

And  Liberty  oft  to  her  arms  doth  come 
To  ease  its  poor  heart  of  tears. 

Old  England  still  throbs  with  the  muffled  fire 
Of  a past  she  can  never  forget ; 

And  again  shall  she  banner  the  world  up  higher; 

For  there’s  life  in  the  old  land  yet. 

They  w'ould  mock  at  her  now,  who  of  old  lookt  forth 
In  their  fear,  as  they  heard  her  afar; 

But  loud  will  your  wail  be,  O Kings  of  the  Earth  ! 

When  the  old  land  goes  down  to  the  war. 

'I'lie  avalanche  trembles,  half-launcht  and  half-riven, 

Her  voice  will  in  motion  set; 

O ring  out  the  tidings  ye  Winds  of  heaven  ! 

There  life  in  the  old  land  }'et. 

The  old  nursing  Mother’s  not  hoary  yet. 

There  is  sap  in  her  Saxon  tree  ; — 

1.0  I she  lifteth  a bo.som  of  glorv  vet, 

'I'hrough  her  mists  to  the  Sun  and  the  Setu 
Fair  as  the  Queen  of  love  fresh  from  the  foam. 

Or  a star  in  dark  cloud  set ; 

Ye  may  blazon  her  shame — ye  may  leap  at  her  name, — 

But  there’s  life  in  the  Old  Land  yet. 

Let  the  stoiin  bur.‘'t,  it  will  tiini  theOhl  Land 

I 

Ready-ripe  for  a rough,  re«i  fray  I 
She  will  fight  as  she  fought  when  she  took  herstaml 
For  the  right  in  the  ohien  day. 

Rouse  the  old  royal  soul,  Europe’s  best  Inipe 
Is  her  sword-edge  by  Victory  sot  1 
She  shair  dash  Freedom’s  foes  down  Death’s  bloody  slope  ; 

For  there’s  life  in  the  Old  land  yet. 


